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Review of the Month 


pane Minister Nobusuke Kishi left Tokyo by air on the night of 
June 16 on his official visit to Washington. He is scheduled to 
confer with President Dwight Eisenhower, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles and other top leaders of the U.S. Government 
for three days from June 19 through 21, 
and will be back to Tokyo on July 1. 
Commenting on his forthcoming talks with 
Washington executives prior to his departure, Prime Minister 
Kishi stated that he would confer with U.S. leaders not to make 
any specific arrangements as his contacts would be devoted solely 
to the exchange of frank opinions on the basic problems outstand- 
ing between the United States and Japan and the further promo- 
tion of mutual understanding between Washington and Tokyo. 
“no tangible results are to be expected.”’ 

Prime Minister Kishi’s visit to Washington is, none the less, 
extremely significant even for enabling the supreme leaders of 
the two countries to take clearer stock of the positions in which 
they stand, as mutual understanding is an indispensable pre- 
requisite to the settlement of all problems. Tangible results of 
Mr. Kishi’s visit to Washington, therefore, should rather be ex- 
pected after his return from the official tour. Meanwhile, State 
Secretary Dulles, clarifying the American view of the U.S.- 
Japan talks to be held during Mr. Kishi’s visit at a press con- 
ference in Washington on June 11 said that he considered the 
forthcoming visit to Washington of Prime Minister Kishi as very 
important because it comes at a time when Japan is achieving 
a new and more important position in the world. He added that 
Kishi’s visit to the United States came to a formative period in 
relationships between the United States and Japan. The State 
Secretary said Japan has been in the process of reestablishing 
herself as a potentially great power and that there is a growing 
feeling in Japan that Japan is entering a new era in her relation- 
ships with the rest of the world. Hence, he continued, American 
officials consider that the June 19-21 visit of Prime Minister Kishi 
to Washington will constitute a very important meeting, coming at 
a very important time. Many and complicated are the problems 
pending settlement or closer studies between Washington and 
Tokyo in various phases, political, economic and defense. On 
the list of these problems what are likely to be picked up for 
discussion in Washington during Mr. Kishi’s visit, however, will 
be: a) Japan’s defense issue including the Mutual Security Pact; 
b) The problem pertaining to the positions of the Okinawa and 
Bonin Islands; 3) Economic cooperation between the U.S. and 
Japan; d) A formula for U.S.-Japan cooperation in Southeast 
Asia; e) Trade with Communist China; f) Release of Japanese war 
prisoners; and g) Ban on A-H Bomb tests. 


Max of the major problems between the U.S. and Japan demand- 
ing closer scrutinies by top leaders are naturally concerned 


with Asia, Outstanding among them is the problem of economic 


cooperation in Southeast Asia. It was undoubtedly 
in expectation of this 
ECONOMIC COOPERATION fact that Prime Mini- 
IN SE ele ster Kishi made a 
tour of major Southeast Asian countries prior to his 
visit to Washington. It appears very likely that pro- 
blem of a Southeast Asia development fund suggested 
by Mr. Kishi in the course of his Southeast Asian trip 
will be on the list of subjects at the forthcoming U.S.- 
Japan talks in Washington. The outstanding feature 
of Mr. Kishi’s conception of a Southeast Asia develop- 
ment fund is a special arrangement to give the equal 
voice to fund-supplying nations and recipient coun: 
tries in the manipulation of the fund with no “‘strings 
to be attached to any beneficiary countries concerned. 
It has become apparently clear that Southeast Asian 
countries, increasingly independence-conscious, reject 
any political yokes through the acceptance of aids 
extended by other countries. 


To aid the economic growth of Southeast Asian 
countries where economic developments are some- 
what belated so that the standards of living of their 
peoples may be elevated is essential not only from 
the political standpoint of preventing them from 
joining the Communist camp. There is no doubt 
that the economic prosperity which they are enabled 
to attain will sooner or later be returned indirectly 
to aiding countries as economic dividends. Mr. 
Kishi’s plan of a Southeast Asia development fund 
appears completely flawless. Ideals and realities, 
however, oftentimes disagree. In the actual enforce- 
ment of this plan, many obstacles are apparently 
in store. For one thing, the Colombo Plan has 
already been in operation for Southeast Asia in 
the past five odd years with some success. Loans 
extended to the Southeast Asian area by the Inter- 
national Bank of Reconstruction and Development 
and the Export-Import Bank have also been comfort- 
ably bulky. Hence, how to adjust relations between 
these organs and the proposed Southeast Asia de- 
velopment fund present a big problem. Those sup- 
porting the development fund plan point out that 
the functions of the Colombo Plan are not fit for 
handling development projects involving two or more 
countries as its technical aid activities and financial 
assistances operations are not well unified and co- 
ordinated because of the lack of a permanent secre- 
tariat, and that it does not take into consideration 
the need for stabilizing the prices of farm products, 
particularly rice, as staple products of Southeast 
Asia. Hence, they claim, the proposed development 
fund has a sufficient raison d’etre if it is tasked 
with assignments to make up for such defects. It is 
problematic, however, whether the participation of 
European and American countries may well be ex- 
pected only on these grounds. It appears that the 
sponsors of the new development fund are depending 
on the United States for the supply of the largest 
portion of the funds needed, but that country certainly 
has its own conception of development funds of the 
kind. Prime Minister Kishi stated that he would seek 
the understanding of U.S. leaders about the funda- 
mental principles of the new fund plan on the basis 
of which U.S. aid funds may be granted for the econo- 
mic developments of Southeast Asia and particularly 
through tieups with Japanese industrial techniques. 


U.S. aid to the new fund, if available, is quite 
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welcome, but it is considered equally essential for 
Japan to study concrete measures to carry out the 
plan independently in case such American assistance 
is not forthcoming. Large-scale economic aid alone 
is not the only form of economic cooperation. There 
must be some measures, although steady and con- 
servative, by which Japan may possibly extend 
friendly cooperation in fund and technique to her 
Southeast Asian partners. Japan at this juncture — 
should start her economic aid operations in a way 
possible within her power. Japan cannot draw back 
simply because Washington is not inclined to lend a } 
hand. Otherwise, Japan’s enthusiasm for economic — 
cooperation is apt to be called in question by South- — 
east Asian allies. 


U S. public opinion has been boiling over the juris- — 
* dictional issue surrounding the Girard Incident. 
The case concerns the shooting and killing of a Japa- 
nese woman by U.S. Army Specialist 3.C. William 
S. Girard at the Camp Weir firing range, 
mee Gumma Prefecture, Japan in January, 
this year. The U.S. Government, suffi- 
ciently informed of actual facts of the case and well 
aware of international repercussions, has abandoned 
the primary right to exercise jurisdiction over the 
case, but this action has been bitterly opposed by 
part of American public opinion. The point of view 
generally entertained by the Americans is apparently 
represented by a statement made by Girard’s attorney, 
Earl J. Carroll of New York, who asked for a writ 
of habeas corpus. He argued that the incident hap- 
pened when the U.S. soldier was on official duty guard- 
ing American property. He added that Japanese 
courts are not properly equipped with measures to 
protect the rights of defendants and that the U.S. 
Government cannot turn Girard over to a Japanese 
court without infringing upon his constitutional rights. 

The Japanese Government, on its part, clarified. 
its view on the case for the first time on June 10 
through Justice Minister Umekichi Nakamura, who 
asserted that Carroll’s argument was based solely 
on the point that the incident took place within a 
U.S. camp in Japan in entire disregard of the fact 
that Girard’s action, which caused the death of Mrs. 
Naka Sakai, the victim, was a complete departure 
from his duty. Minister Nakamura’s statement, 
however, was so brief and simple without touching 
upon the truth about Girard’s action that it would 
not be enough to convince the American people why 
Japan is demanding so strongly the right to. judge 
the American soldier. 

The real circumstances under which the incident 
took place, mutually acknowledged as authentically 
true by the Japanese and American authorities con- 
cerned on the basis of testimonies given by witnesses, 
stand as follows: “On January 30, the day when 
the incident took place, U.S. Army Specialist 3/C 
William S. Girard was ordered to guard a machine 
gun emplacement with his companion, SP 3/C Victor 
N. Nickel. The deplorable incident happened shortly 
later. Girard, according to the testimonies of eye- 
witnesses, threw expended shell casings and said in 
Japanese ‘Papa-san daijobu, mama-san daijobu’ 
(Pop, it’s all right, mom, it’s all right) to Eiji Onozeki 
(30) and Mrs. Naka Sakai (46), two Japanese who 
were around to pick up fired shells, While the two 
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Japanese were engrossed in gathering expended 
shells scattered, Girard suddenly placed an empty 
cartridge casing into his rifle’s grenade launcher 
and shot Mr. Onozeki, who escaped. The second 
shot fired at the back of Mrs. Sakai, also fleeing, 
caught her at the distance of about 8 metres, 
j and she died on the spot from excessive bleeding.’ 
9 The Japanese and American authorities, agreed on 
_ the testimonies by witnesses on these facts, were at 
_ first still divided on the interpretation whether 
_ Girard was then on duty or not. The American side 
_ insisted that Girard was on official duty guarding 
_ American Army property while the Japanese side 
i, contended that his action, although it might be taken 
_ during duty hours, was still a complete departure of 
_ Official duty. Finally, the Japanese view prevailed 
and the American side agreed to abandon the pri- 
mary right to exercise jurisdiction over the case in 
conformity with the provisions of the U.S.-Japan 
Administrative Agreement. Japanese public opinion 
_ has continued rather calm, considering that the opposi- 
tion of the American public would cool down sooner 
or later as actual facts about the case become known 
_ and the U.S. Government is certain to abide by inter- 
national faith. In the minds of the majority of the 
Japanese people, however, the view of Japan and 
things Japanese as manifested by a certain section of 
-the American people in connection with the present 
case is highly regrettable. Distrust in the courts of 
foreign countries with all the differences in national 
traits and customs is quite justifiable, and the Japa- 
nese people do not take the mistrust in Japanese 
courts entertained by the Americans as signifying 
their contempt of Japan as an “‘uncivilized’’ country. 
What is not entirely unacceptable to the Japanese 
is their attitude that Japan should unconditionally be 
at the U.S.’s beck and call as American soldiers are 
protecting Japan. Even the group of Japanese 
appreciative of the defense assistance by the U.S. 
Forces will not acquiesce in unreasonable and in- 
tolerable demands. It should be noted that many 
in Japan are opposed to the stationing of the American 
Forces in this country, as well indicated by the fact 
that Diet members protesting against the stationing 
account for one-third of the total seats in both Houses, 
In sum, it appears certain that the present controversy 
over the Girard case has its root in the apparent igno- 
rance among the American public of Japan and things 
Japanese. It is thus urgently incumbent upon us to 
try to bring the Americans into closer contact with 
Japan. 


V8 the object of remedying the aggravated in- 
ternational account, the Government on June 19 
decided upon an emergency economic policy. The 
new integrated economic policy Rompeains Se aeeirid 
measures applicable to fis- 

“ste pees cal, trading, financial and 
industrial phases of the na- 
tion’s economic life has become necessary to cope 
with the unabated pace of import increases and the 
dwindling balance of foreign currency holdings de- 
spite a series of tight-money measures adopted in 
the wake of the elevation of the Bank of Japan dis- 
count rate on May 6 (refer to ‘‘Whither Japan’s Pay- 
ment Position ?’’ in this issue). The salient points 
of the emergency policy are as follows: 1) In the 
enforcement of the state investment and loan pro- 
gram, the Government expects to slash all non-im- 

_ portant business and industrial enterprises and to 
postpone new and expansion schemes in key indus- 
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to appear; 


HH) 


tries so that the state investment and loan program 


may be carried forward to the next fiscal year by 
a total of 15 percent (about ¥61 billion); 2) As to 
expenditures for public enterprises in the general 
account, supply-demand positions of necessary mate- 
rials and the progress of operations will be properly 
adjusted in order to properly defer the dates of com- 
pletion; 3) Further loans by the Bank of Japan will 
be positively checked; 4) Public and banking corpora- 
tion debentures purchased and held by the Trust 
Funds Bureau amounting to ¥70 billion will be sold 
only when the over-withdrawal of state funds begins 
to ease or when a state of over-payments begins 
5) In order to prevent or minimize 
the unfavorable effects of the tight-money policy on 
smaller businesses and industries, approximately 
¥15 billion in loans will be made available quickly 
to such smaller enterprises through competent financ- 
ing organs; 6) Export financing operations will be 


- given special priority, and the discount rate of ex- 


port advance bills will be reduced by 0.1 sen per 
diem per 100 yer (1 yen=100 sen) (to 1.6 sen for 
qualified rediscount bills and 1.7 sez for qualified 
secured bills) The system of extending loans 
secured by foreign exchange will be partially ex- 
tended; 7) The interest rates.for fixed deposits and 
public corporation debentures will be raised; 8) Equip- 
ment investments even by key industries will be 
deferred in accordance with economic requirements; 
9) For promoting exports, measures to improve the 
systems of taxation, insurance, exchange control, 
etc. will be adopted in addition to the economic 
measures already enumerated; 10):Relative to im- 
ports, the 5 percent guarantee money will be newly 
required to be deposited in cash with the Bank of 
Japan even for the items for which deposits by Ls/C 
sufficed in the past. The rates of guarantee money 
will be elevated for other items. 

Of these 10 measures under the new policy, Items 
6 and 10 were immediately enforced (as from June 
20) while the operation of other items have been left 
for future application. The outstanding feature of 
the new emergency policy is the application of restric- 
tive measures to the financial phase, as the Govern- 
ment is apparently determined not only to demand 
the postponement of part of the state investment 
and loan program but also the spending for public 
enterprises in the general account. 


Such economization and deferment steps in the 
financial phase, side by side with monetary squeez- 
ing measures the Government is planning to enforce 
through the Investments and Loans Committee and 
the Funds Council, are expected to prove sufficiently 
effective in curbing private plant-equipment spending. 
Through these steps, the Government expects to 
curtail plant and equipment investments by private 
quarters, estimated at ¥ 850,000 million in fiscal 1957, 
by about 20 percent (170,000 million). In other 
words, the Government is planning to dwarf direct 
purchasing power to about ¥ 231,000 million, inclu- 
sive of a ¥61,000 million cut in state fund invest- 
ments and loans. The curtailment of this size, how- 
ever, is not expected to deal a particularly heavy 
blow to the Japanese economy now sound and 
flexible. Hence, the balance of Japan’s international 
payments may well be normalized again without sub- 
jecting the national economy to any acute depression 
within the current year if, as Finance Minister Ikeda 
stated, private financiers and industrialists are ac- 
tually ready to cooperate in rationally restricting 
equipment investments. 


Business Indicators 


Production :—Production in April picked up ener- 
getically as the coal miners strike was settled and 
the power supply became normalized. For instance, 
mining went up 7.1%, chemicals bulged 6.2%, textiles 
hiked 3.5%, ceramics rose 2.4% and machinery gained 
2.3% over the March equivalents. Thus, production 
as a whole (inclusive of mining and manufacturing) 
registered a gain of 2.3% over March and 22.6% over 
a year ago. Outstanding on the list of gainers was 
railway rolling stock which recorded a 2.5-fold in- 
crease over a year ago while machinery, steel ships, 
rubber, and petroleum and coal products forged 
ahead by 35% to55%. The lively pace of production 
expansion in April was principally attributable to the 
continued animation of plant-equipment investments 
in key industries including the so-called ‘“‘bottleneck 
industries.’’ Orders for machinery and equipments 
received in March, for instance, totalled “94,500 
million, up 50% over February contracts and more 
than double the indents received a year ago. The 
current tempo of production increase, however, is 
not expected to continue unmolested in the future, 
as the new tight-money measures adopted by the 
Government are certain to compel some of plant- 
equipment investment plans in key industries based 
on the state fund loans and investments program to 
be postponed. The seasonal dip in demand during 
summer will offer an additional damper. Some econo- 
mists, however, opine that the enthusiasm for new 
investments in industrial circles is still high, and 
hence plant-equipment investment operations are not 
expected to come to a standstill easily. Whether 
their prediction is hitting the mark is highly pro- 
blematic, as the machinery industry, one of the 
“bottlenecks,’’ apparently has grown cautious and 
is ready to curtail its equipment expansion plan, and 
other key branches like power, iron-steel and coal 
may eventually be forced to follow suit. 


1. APRIL PRODUCTION INDICES 


(1950=100) 
Match,“ Aurily Geren, Asal, 

? 
= 1957 1956 
Mining-Manufacturing +++... * 281.4 287.8 102.3 122.6 
Mining seceseccssseses eeesese 138.2 148.0 107.1 114.5 
Manufacturing +++seeseses eeeee 310.9 316.6 191.8 128.5 
Tron & Steel «eseseseseaes * 270.2 271.3 100.4 118.2 
Non-Ferrous Metals «++++++- 228.3 2112 92.5 112.5 
Machinery+++esssecesaseees « 386.2 894.9 102.3 155.0 

Steel Ships «-.sssseseceeee oe 62e2 762.2 100.0 143. 
Rolling Stocks «esccsceseee 256.7 250.0 100.0 250.7 
Textilessssesccccsscceseceue 336.2 848.1 103.5 120.4 
Paper & Pulp e+seseseseeeee 328.7 824.5 98,7 119.3 
Chemicals +++ssescesseseees eeGial 283.7 106.2 116.7 
Pharmaceuticals +++s+esesees 1,148.6 1,148.6 100.0 99.9 
Oil Products «...ccccccccecs 638.5 633.0 99.1 135i7, 
Ceramics +ercsscesecscccees 258.5 264.6 102.4 120.9 
Rubber Goods+-ssseeesesece 234.9 235.0 190.0 142.5 
Leather Goods «s+eseee. eee 295.7 PAS es 99.8 107.8 
Daily Necessaries -+++.+.... 257.2 253.4 985 110.3 
Lumber «eeesecccescscccsons 173.9 173.9 100.0 101.5 
Foodstuffs.++-.+.. se seeesees 198.9 189.0 95.0 96.0 
Tobacco seeeeececcsccesece 138.6 140.6 101.4 190.9 


Source: MITI. 
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Consumer Demand :—Consumer demand has con- 
tinued hiking on the dual strength of a two-year-long 
business boom and a ¥100,000 million tax cut. The 
increasing pace of consumer demand in recent months 
has been so brisk that some circles have begun warn- 
ing against the possible advent of a consumer demand 
boom. In closer analysis, however, the tempo of 
consumer demand gain has been firm and steady 
without any signs of reckless spending. Department 
store sales in March totalled 26,000 million, up 
27.9% over those a year ago, but the sharp bulge 
was largely due to seasonal stimulants (such as the 
close of the fiscal year and the start of the school 
year). The rising tempo has already begun to slacken. 
To cite a concrete instance, the sales of department 
stores in the Tokyo area in March increased 24.4% 
over a year ago, but the increasing rate slipped to 
17.6% in April. Almost the same was the case of 
popular propensity to consume as noted from the 
household budgets of all urban wage-earners. Such 
consumption propensity for the first three months 
(January to March) this year stood at 95.4% against 
saving propensity, somewhat higher than 93.7% for 
the corresponding period a year ago, but dropped to 
92.8% in April. Thus, consumption propensity has 
continued fairly steady, and no fear of the advent 
of a consumer spending boom is in evidence. 


2. DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 


1955 1256 
— 
aoa Indices A Indices 
aces (A year oo (A year 
ago as 100) ago as 100) 
September +++++> 124.5 111.9 156.5 12567 
October ++ssesee aly balay 100.4 208.8 120.2 
November ++++++ 195.3 112.4 235.2 120.4 
December «+++++ 410.2 111.6 525.7 128.2 
January +eessees 145.8 113.6 172.3 118.2 
February «+... 145.3 120.4 176.0 1200 
March «evsseees 203.1 11722 269.0 127.9 


Source: Compiled by The Oriental Economist from MITI figures, 


Inventories :—With production continuing at a 
high level and consumption moving at a steady pace, 
inventories of manufactured goods have begun to 


mount in recent months. Inventories in the hands 


than the balance for March and 17.2% heavier than 
a year ago. Such gains were especially bulky with 
textiles and non-ferrous metals which rose by more 
than 40% as compared with a year before while 
stocks of machinery were up 30%, coal-petroleum pro- 
ducts gained 21% and rubber goods stood 19% higher. 
‘Inventories of manufactured goods held by merchants 
as of March were also 24.5% higher than a year ago. 
‘With consumer demand due to dwindle under the 
‘impact of tight-money measures, merchants are cer- 
‘tain to restrain new stocking operations, and in- 
‘yentories in the hands of producers are bound to 
“swell sharply. Well reflective of a new spurt in 
imports, inventories of raw and processed materials 
have been surging up with the April-end balance 
(52.2% larger than a year ago. Of the overall balance, 
stocks of imported materials alone bulged as much 
as 65.9%. 

; 3. INDICES OF MANUFACTURERS’ INVENTORIES 

(1950 average=100) 


March, 
1957 1957 


3 
‘a 
nee Against Against 


March, April, 
1957 1956 


Mining-Manufacturing «++s++s+ 140.3 149.6 104.6 117.3 
Mining ccccesesscscescesess 49,8 54,3 109.0 101.9 
Manufacturing +++eseeeeesees 154.9 161.7 104.4 118.0 

Tron & Steelesseseseeseses 164.0 168.9 103.0 102.7 
Non-ferrous Metals «+++++ 87.0 89.9 103.3 140.5 
Machinery sesesseseeesss 177.9 177.5 99.8 130.4 
Textilessscesesesecccseees 140.4 149.1 106.2 143.1 
Paper, Pulp seessseseeeses 204.5 222.5 108.8 71.5 
Chemical «eeeeeseescesese 243.2 234.4 96.4 110.2 
Petroleum, Coal Products+» 157.5 191.1 121.3 121.3 
Ceramics seseseseseeosees 121.6 128.9 106.0 96.4 
Rubber Goods seseesseeees 210.5 233.8 1111 119.3 
Hides, Leathers «++++eee++ 105.3 108.8 103.3 101.8 
Others cesccccccseecesses 1095.5 104.1 98.7 122.5 


Source: MITI. 


Prices :—The march of wholesale prices, on without 
a break since the turn of the year, came to a stand- 
still in April and began to soften from May. ‘The 
drops of wholesale prices during the months, of 
March to May reached 5.7% for foodstuffs, 3.3% 
for metals, and 2.6% for textiles. Machinery and 
chemical products also grew increasingly soft during 
these two months. On the other hand, fuels, build- 
ing materials and the miscellaneous group (paper- 
pulp, rubber and hides-leathers) continued stiff. In 
other words. the slips mostly marked consumer goods 
(down 4.5% asa whole) while producer goods managed 
to remain almost intact. Thus, the overaJl average 
of wholesale price indexes declined 1.5%. The whole- 
sale prices continued softening in June as the seasonal 
hike marked food deliveries while textiles dipped due 
to overproduction. Another noteworthy trend on the 
wholesale price front in June was the steady weaken- 
ing of fuel items (particularly coal) and building 
materials (chiefly lumber), the two key gainers, ap- 
parently due to the expected lull in plant-equipment 
investments resulting from tight-money measures. 
The elevation of the consumer price of rice, being 
planned by the Government, may serve as a new 
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Wholesale Price Indices 
(June, 1950=100) 


mf 
en Index 
7=™ 


stimulant to the hike of wholesale prices, but its 
effect will be overshadowed by plentiful supplies of 
imported raw and processed materials and the in- 
creasing signs of overproduction. The prospective 
strengthening of the tight-money policy will further 
enfeeble the wholesale price front. 
4. WHOLESALE PRICE INDICES 
(June, 1950=100) 


May, March, 
1956 1957 1957 


Against Against 
May, March, May, 
1957 1956 


Total Average -+++++++ 160.7 174.6 172.0 98.5 107.0 
Foodstuffs -++esseee+25 142.8 164.8 155.4 94,3 108.8 
Textiles seesseeeeeeess 100.6 89.2 86.9 97.4 86.4 
Fuels eeccessscoseeess 162.4 174,2 180.2 103.4 111.0 
Metalse-sessceseseeees 277.6 307.4 297.3 96.7 107.1 
Machinery ++++esseesese 183,2 200.6 200.3 99.9 109.3 
Building Materials +--+» 212.4 248.6 254.8 102.5 120.0 
Chemicals «++eeseseees 105.6 108.9 108.8 99.9 103.0 
Sundries +--+. esesecees 134.2 137.7 140.7 102.2 104.8 
Producer Goods ++++++ 174,9 186.8 186.8 100.0 106.8 
Consumer Goods++++++ 135.9 152.8 145.9 95.5 107.8 
Investment Goods «+++ 246.4 276.5 273,2 98.8 110,9 


Note: As of mid-month, 
Source: Economic Planning Board, 


Living Cost :—Consumer prices, well outpaced by 
wholesale prices, have been rising within a narrower 
range. With the average gain of wholesale prices 
during the year ended April reaching about 7.0%, 
the increase of consumer prices in the interim 
amounted to only 1.9%, as the food and clothing 
expenses, remaining almost unchanged, offset the 
hikes of the light-fuel and housing expenses. Under 
these circumstances, consumer prices continued to 
remain firm in April despite the softening tone of 
wholesale prices and threaten to surge up instead 
in the future, although any hike to come will be 
restricted in scope and extent. 


5. TOKYO CONSUMER PRICE INDICES 
(1951=100) 


; Against Against 
pee co Macks ran 
1957 1956 
Total Average +e+e+eeese 120.6 120.7 100.1 101.9 
Foodstuffse++eseesees*s 116.6 116.1 99.6 101.7 
Staple-+eesessseeee o 27.5: 121.8 100,2 100.2 
Non-stapless+seese+s 114.1 TV3:1 $9.1 102.4 
Clothing -esesesssess 82.7 81.8 98.9 100.5 
Light-Fuel+++++eevess + 146.5 145.0 99.0 105.1 
Housing+eescseesceees 145.8 148.2 101.6 104.8 
Miscellaneous «eee+e++ 142.1 144,7 101.8 101.8 


Source: Bureau of Statistics, Prime Minister’s Office. 


Busy Money Again:—After a short-lived lull in 
April, the money market became extremely busy 
again from early May with the call rate (uncondi- 
tional) soaring to a high level of 5 sen per diem at 
the close of the month. The money stiffening in 
May was almost exclusively attributable to two de- 
velopments—another ‘sizable excess of withdrawals of 
financial funds over payments (a Treasury-to-public 
balance) and rigorous restrictions on loans imposed 
by the Bank of Japan. The original expert estimate 
placed the prospective excess of financial fund 
withdrawals in May at around *¥50,000 million 
(30,000 million in the General Account and ¥ 20,000 
million in the Foreign Exchange Account). It actually 
turned out, however, that the withdrawal excess for 
the month reached a bulky total of ¥ 93,600 million, 
including %46,000 million in the General Account 
and ¥47,600 million in the Foreign Exchange Ac- 
count. This volume was about twice the original 
estimate and more than double the amount of over- 
withdrawals for the same month a year ago. On 
the other hand, the demand for funds continued 
energetic throughout May, despite various restrictive 
measures taken, including the elevation of the official 
discount rate on May 8 (second for this year), 
stronger restraints on loans by the Bank of Japan, 
the raise of city money rates, and the tightening of 
import financing. In the accounts of all banks 
throughout the country, loans registered the comfort- 
able gain of ¥62,600 million, far eclipsing the hike 
of real deposits at 56,200 million. 

With the financial funds thus registering a huge 
excess of receipts over payments and the demand 
for funds continuing active, Bank of Japan loans in 
May increased *£51,600 million to the month-end 
balance of 312,600 million. 

Money Hike Aftermath:—Against the bulky ex- 
cess of financial fund withdrawals as the major 
background, the Ministry of Finance, in collaboration 
with the Bank of Japan, adopted the following money- 
tightening measures from May through June: 1) May 
7: The Bank of Japan announced the elevation of 
official discount rate by 0.2 sen per diem, effective 
as from May 8; 2) May 8: The Ministry of Finance 
notified the bulky withdrawals of governmental 
foreign currency deposits entrusted to 11 city banks; 
3) May 11: The Money Rate Adjustment Council de- 
cided on the raise of interest rates on deposits and 
loans by 0.1 sen, effective as from May 13: 4) May 13: 
The Ministry of Finance decided on the curtailment 
of the list of articles subject to pound sterling 
usances and the reduction of the usance term, 
effective as from May 14; 5) May 13: The Bank 
of Japan asked the nine leading banks in the Tokyo 
area to squeeze the total amount of loans extend- 
able in May to ¥30,000 million; 6) May 15: Exchange 
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against import bills from 2.0 sen to 2.2 sen per 
diem; 7) May 21: Governor Masamichi Yamagiwa | 
of the Bank of Japan explained the strengthened | 
tight-money policy to its branch chiefs; 8) May 248 
Twelve exchange banks decided on the elevation of 
the interest rate on loans by 0.25% per annum; 9) 
May 27: The National Banking Association at its 
directors’ meeting decided to abolish the previous” 
agreement to fix the interest rate on loans to ship- 
building projects with own funds at 2.6 sen per diem. 
Thus, all banks have become free to raise respective © 
interest rates concerned; 10) May 28: The Bank of — 
Japan asked nine city banks in the Tokyo area to — 
restrict the amount of loans to be extended in June 
within the frame of repayments collected, and to 
endeavor to reduce the overall balances of loans in — 
July through August; 11) May 29: Governor Yama- 
giwa of the Bank of Japan told a.regular press 
conference that the elevation of interest rates on — 
long-term loans might be considered, depending on 
future economic developments; 12) June 3: The 
Ministry of International Trade & Industry decided — 
to raise the rate of guarantee money for the im- 
portation of specific items {such guarantee money to — 
be deposited with the Bank of Japan); 13) June 5: 
Governor Yamagiwa stressed the gravity of the 
economic situation at the National Bankers Conven- 
tion in Osaka and urged the whole-hearted coopera- 
tion of all bankers in the enforcement of the tight- 
money measures; 14) June 8: The Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry strenghtened the allo- 
cation restrictions in the special allocation system 
under the first-half foreign currency budget, thus 
substantially forcing the delay of the importation of 
specific items. 

Meanwhile, as the money market began to stiffen 
markedly under the impact of tight-money measures, 
the call rates started to rebound sharply with the 
standard rate (unconditional) in the Tokyo call 
market leaping to 4.3 sen (4.6 sen in some cases) 
at the close of May. In Osaka, the jump was far 
more drastic with the standard rate rising to 4.8 sen 
(5.0 sen in some transactions). 


MONEY IN MAY 
(In £100 million) 


May, 1957 April, 1956 
Note issue (April end)+ereeeee 6,837 5,837 
Note issue (May end) «+++... 6,391 5,614 
Decrease. 000 e0 ss seis male ee 446 233 
Financial funds (1) +++e.eeees (w) 936 (w) 454 
Short-term goyt. bonds (2) «+--+ i (d) 3 
Benk of Japan accounts (3)se06 489 124 
J2O R705) Mejein wiehatesaieieseelnieieiaielara 516 46 
(Balance) serveveseeevsene (3,248) (230) 
Short-term bond purchase «+ 1 210 
Long-term bond purcease+.-. 5 (d) 15 
Private deposits +s+eesesseee (d) 3 189 
Others; sf nsitinetisiies sens soles (d) 30 (d) 202 
CDC G)pesdectoéeasadansdos (d) 446 (d) 223 
Source: Compiled by The Oriental Economist. 


Note: (w) withdrawal excess: (d) decrease, 


JULY, 1957 


Standstill :—After a series of collapses following 
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_ the elevation of the official discount rate announced 
by the Bank of Japan on May 8, the stock market 
began to steady from early June. In the absence of 
‘particular spurs, however, the market undertone 
continued lethargic. According to the Tokyo Securities 
Exchange, the Dow-Jones average of the 225 indus- 
trials started to slip after having hit a new high at 
~¥595.46 on May 4. The dropping tempo got ac- 
_centuated from May 8 and dipped to ¥512.60 as of 
May 30, a sharp loss of ¥82.86 or 13.89% from the 
May 4 high and a new record loss within less than 
a month in recent years.. The market began to 
recover from May 31, but the rally was slow and 
‘tardy. As of June 12, the Dow-Jones average regis- 
tered ¥524.46, a meagre hike of ¥11.86 or 2.81% 
from May 30. The average quotation for the first 12 
days of June (Ist to 12th) stood at 520.06, well above 


1. AVERAGE SHARE PRICES AND DAILY TURNOVERS 
Share Price Average 
¢ (Yen) Daily 
a  —._ Turnovers 


the monthly averages below the ¥500 mark up until 
October, 1956, but far behind the monthly averages 
in and after November. The volume of turnovers 
dwindled accordingly, with the daily average from 
June 1 through 12 registering 13,537,000 shares, a new 
low since September, 1956 when the average dived to 
12,127,000 shares. With no dependable stimulants in 
prospect, the market is bound to continue quite 
throughout June into July. 


Price Changes:—In the course of the overall 
price collapse during the period from May 4 to 30, 
two groups registered falls exceeding 20.0%—ship- 
pings (down 21.35%) and real estates (down 20.14%). 
The probable deterioration of business results due to 
the decline of freight rates was responsible for the 
retreat of the shipping group while the inclusion of 
some ‘‘semi-speculative’’ shares (such as Mitsubishi 
Real Estate and Heiwa Real Estate) accounted for 
the fall of the real estate group. Also drastic was 
the decline of the transportation machinery group 


High Low Average (1,000 shares) (down 19.51%), apparently in reaction of a series of 
1956: July +ssse+eeseee 502.14 482.87 490.81 16,042 aggressive gains registered in the past on the 
i i lai ea sgh strength of fair showings by such leaders as ship- 
September ++++++ 492.92 482.70 487.24 12,127 eee : ; 5 
Ee as ener eee 19,996 buildings and automobiles. Other major losers in- 
Donieribenibaemnen G56 56512040589) 76 39,673 cluded the mining group including coal and petroleum 
December ++++++ 566.30 542.91 554,92 28,163 (down 18.34%); chemicals, comprising fertilizers, 
1957: January +++-++++ 586.01 549.45 572.80 39,771 soda, explosives, oils and fats, pharmaceuticals, 
February ¢++ee+++ 587.88 562.91 oe 30,390 paints, etc. (down 17.94%); the machinery group 
foot ee ins ie Sons (down 17.58%); primary metal such as steel and alumi- 
May -+sseccssene) 595,46 554.71 547.58 29,806 nium (down 17.04%); and electric machines and tools) 
June «sessseeees 524.46 517.02 520.06 13,537 (down 15.44%). Also noteworthy were the drops of 
2. SHARE PRICE MOVEMENT BY GROUP 
Feb, 12 Mar. 11 Mey 4 May 30 June 12 (A-B) % (B-C) % 
(Yen) (Yen) (Yen) (A) (Yen) (B) (Yen) (C) (Yen) 4 (Yen) 2 
Average of 225 Pivotals «+++++++++ 565.46 554.71 595.46 512.60 524.46 82,86 13.89 11,86 2.31 
Fisheries -++seseesscenssssereees 164.66 153.38 164.66 142.86 145,11 21.80 12,63 1.25 1.57 
Piast avis seceenoi et anes = AAS 61 410.67 443.61 262.22 283.33 81.39 18.34 1,11 0.30 
Foodstuffs ccoveceseceesscss ows of 027,00 967.00 1,027.00 925.00 944.67 102.00 9,93 19.67 2.12 
Textiles sewssccsrecseversvessens 575.44 542.32 575,44 499.62 510.83 75.82 13,17 11.21 2.24 
Paper, Pulp'sssssscscscsessseseses 715,10 670.31 716,10 639.58 651.56 75.52 10.56 11.98 1,87 
Chemicals ssecsvesseccevseeneces 391.62 358.32 391.62 321.26 329.51 70.26 17.94 8.15 2.53 
Petroleum, Coal Products ++++++++ 1,613.56 1,501.69 1,612.56 1,879.66 1,479.66 233.90 14.49 100.00 8.25 
Glass, Clay, Stone Products++-++++- 972.63 893.68 972.63 845.26 862.11 127.37 13.09 16,85 1.09 
Primary Metals sssssetsessesevses 209,07 191.50 209.08 173.44 178,81 35.64 17.04 5.37 3.09 
Machinery Waseseccesscnsesessees 341,85 312.36 341.85 281.74 286.24 60.11 17.58 4,50 2.59 
BieriicM uelsicay Toals pecncne> +s 348,37 322.83 348.3 294,57 301,11 53,80 15.44 6,54 2.53 
Transportation Machinery ++++++++ 346.06 315.75 346.06 278,52 283.05 67.54 19.51 4,53 1.62 
Precision Machines ++++++eeeees2* 340.77 310.77 340,77 296,92 299,23 43,85 12.86 i 0.77 
Other Manufacturing: ++++e+erseses 479,83 459.88 479.83 432.85 446,51 46.98 9.77 13.66 3.15 
ROMETRET Cone eet scascsa cesta 1,164.29 1,086.43 1,164.29 987.86 1,012.86 176.43 15,15 25.00 2,53 
Banting Insurance «+s+s0-rs--* 609.12 593.20 606.12 579.59 583.67 26.53 4,37 4,08 0.70 
enVeRciaia Ciateer ee ciececonmt ass 1,578.69 1,422.95 1,578.69 1,260.66 . 1,201.64 318.03 20.14 40.98 3,25 
onde Tranceoctatiow acir=5 ops aenas Tees 866.86 374,05 358,94 260.93 15.11 4,03 1.97 0.54 
Deeacl Shipping). tednsé<seone sake tt 20720 264,23 287.40 226.02 229,27 61.38 21.35 3,25 1.43 
ERO an aee ca can ts at eonaeces ae 942.50 862.50 942.50 767.50 775.00 275.00 18.56 7.40 0.92 
Eiecrariie as eter et eaese- ceabc21074 208.46 210.74 203.56 204.63 7.18 3.40 1.07 0.41 
Melee FE. PECTS 341.63 345,10 329,24 322.08 15.86 045 © 721 2.19 


Service Professions 


Source: Compiled by The Oriental Economist. 
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warehousing (18.56% down) and commerce (15.15% 
down). The declines of all these leaders were mostly 


The real estate group recovered 3.25% as Mitsubishi | 
real estate and Heiwa real estate were subject be. 
reactionary to active gains in the past. On the heavy buying because of their “‘semi-speculative | 
other hand, the recession was rather restricted for charms. The service professions group was tlie 
banking and insurance (4.37% down), land transpor- lone loser (2.19% down). 

tation (4.03% down) and electricity and gas (down 
3.40%, as these groups, comprising mostly semi- 
public utilities, had not made excessive gains in the 


Marking Time:—The adoption of a tight-money | 
policy by the Bank of Japan was directly responsible | 
past. The service professions group, which had for the collapse of share quotations in May. With } 
been subject to successive drops before, lost only — the elevation of the official discount rate announced 
0.45%. on May 8 as the curtain raiser, the Bank of Japan 

The recovery from early June was not equal and has taken various measures since to reinforce tight- 
overall for all groups. In the comparison of the money measures. These measures are likely to be 
May 30 quotations (when the month’s low was supported by the Government with new steps aimed 
registered) and the June 12 prices, the petroleum at restricting imports and promoting exports. The _ 
and coal products group is noted to have attained final goal of all the measures taken or about to be 
the sharpest recovery of 8.25%. This group, which taken by the Government and the Bank of Japan is 
lost 14.49% during the period from May 4 to 30 (as the improvement of the worsening balance of Japan’s 
compared with the overall average loss of 13.89% international payments. In other words, a new de- 
for all groups), recovered more than half the loss in flationary policy is about to be enforced. Whether 
less than two weeks, chiefly because of bulky buying the new policy may achieve its target remains to be 
operations directed to petroleum shares (with Tei- seen, depending on future developments. Should the 
koku Oil shares in the lead). Rallies of other groups results prove not particularly encouraging, however, 
were comparatively smaller-scaled with primary it is certain that the Government will further tighten 


metals up 3.09%, machinery up 2.59%, electric ma- the deflationary measures. With the future economic 
chines and tools up 2.53% and chemicals also up developments extremely uncertain for the time being, 
2.53%. The ‘other manufacturing’’ group (woodsaw- no tangible chances are likely to take place in the 
ing, printing, etc.) made a wider gain of 3.15% ap- stock market for the time being, and traders will be 
parently because of its “‘depression-proof potentials. forced to mark time for some time. 


How can you invest in 150 or 
more Japanese growing stocks 
for as little as $13.94 ??? 


Through WNikko’s Investment Trust of course /! 
A share of Nikko’s Investment Trust represents 
an ownership interest in a broad cross-section 
of stocks and bonds so that adequate diversifica- 
tion is provided for both large and small investors. 


Why not get the facts now,/ 
Simply write or call - - - - 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd. 


(In the New Marunouchi Bldg., Right opposite Tokyo Central Station) 
Tel.: 27-1201, 1301, 1411 
San Francisco Office: Nikko Kasai Securities Co. 
2165 California Street, S.F., Calif., U.S.A. 
Los Angeles Office: 258 E. Ist Street, Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A. 
New York Correspondents: Bache & Co. 
36 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Economic Growth Rate 


sve the upping of the Bank of Japan’s official dis- 
_™ count rate for commercial bills in May this year 
_the curbs on credit have become increasingly restric- 
_ tive, and on June 4 there was a sharp boost of the 
4 collateral rate for importation of non-essential items. 
Moreover, the Governor of the Bank of Japan made 
_ public a statement that depending on the future situa- 
tion it might become necessary further to tighten 
_the measures for regulation of credit; while Finance 


growth rate, whereas the average figure for the thir- 
teen more advanced nations in 1952 stood at 6.55 
percent, the rate for sixteen under-developed coun- 
tries was only 1.2 percent. In 1954, however, the 
average rate for the thirteen advanced nations de- 
clined to 1.19 percent. 

Generally speaking, the nations sustaining heavy 
damage during the war, and therefore constrained 
to great reconstructive effort, have indicated higher 


Minister Ikeda also pledged modifications, as the 

heed arose, of the plans for procurement and spend- 
ing of funds in connection with the fiscal loans and 

investments covered by the Budget for the current 
fiscal year. (Both statements made at Osaka before 
the National Bankers’ Convention.) 

It is believed that these actions were the direct 
“outcome of the tendency in May toward an increase, 
despite the strictures imposed, in the amount of let- 
ters of credit opened for import purchases. The 
total volume of these letters of credit in May went 
well over the $300 million level to break all previous 
postwar records, so the planning by the Ministry of 
Finance and the Bank of Japan for further credit 
curbs is not without good reason. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the more 
such restrictive measures become evident the greater 
will be the shock impinging on the world of busi- 
ness. The administering of strong medicine for too 
long almost invariably results in subsequent debility. 
But so long as the public continues to favor specula- 
tive import purchasing or to indicate a strong desire 
to engage in heavy investment, the drastic measures 
proposed by the powers that be may perhaps have 
to be accepted as a necessary evil. It will, of course, 
be necessary for the Government and the Bank of 
Japan to exercise every caution to avoid such over- 
dosing and resultant enfeeblement as to necessitate 
later administering of restoratives and stimulants. 

In order to achieve this end various actions will 
have to be resorted to. But we would urge in the 
‘first place the setting up of a reasonable target in 
connection with the economic growth rate of Japan. 
Once this is accomplished, a yardstick will be esta- 
blished for the shaping of fiscal credit, and indus- 
trial policies; and the fear will be removed of over- 
extension or over-contraction. Furthermore, it will 
become possible to take the correct actions to 
straighten out distortions resulting from sudden 
shifts in the world situation. 

Needless to say, it will be no easy matter to de- 
cide on what basis to use for arriving at what can 
be considered a normal, acceptable economic growth 
rate. For one thing, the growth rate of a given 
economy varies with natural conditions and the liv- 
ing standards that prevail; while even within a given 
economy the rate cannot be the same at all times. 
For instance, if the rate of increase of the real na- 
tional income is taken to represent the economic 


postwar growth rates than the relatively unscathed 
countries. Also, it is normal for economies with low 
employment and a surplus of labor, or with high 
levels of education and technology, to indicate higher 
growth rates than those without these advantages. 

Considering these factors, it should be no surprise 
that the economic growth rate of Japan continues to 
maintain a high level, as it did before the war. The 
real rate of gain of the gross national product, over 
that of the preceding year, was 11 percent in 1951. 
In 1952 there was a gain of 10.2 percent; and the 
subsequent yearly gains were: 11.4 percent in 1953, 
3.5 percent in 1954, and 8.4 percent in 1955, the 
average for the five years ended with 1955 being 8.9 
percent. This is indeed a high average, but the 
figure probably gives a true indication of the actual 
status of the Japanese economy. 

The growth rate in 1956, at 12.6 percent, was 
perhaps abnormally high. Whereas the national in- 
come attributable to the primary industries (farming, 
forestry, aquatic products, &c.) rose by only 2.4 per- 
cent, there was an astonishing gain of 20 percent 
in the national income from mining and manufactur- 
ing. This industrial growth rate has no parallel 
elsewhere. 

One reason for this abnormal growth in 1956 was 
the slowdown occurring in 1954 and 1955. In other 
words the high rate of 1956 can be considered as 
a reaction to the excessively low rate of 1954, which 
in turn was a reaction to the excessive growth which 
took place in 1951, 1953, and 1954, particularly 1953. 
However, it will be noted that the amplitude of the 
swing has become increasingly great. 

If Japan is to take advantage of the experience 
gained during the past five or six years, it is obvious 
that care must be exercised not to precipitate such a 
recession as would cause the real growth rate of the 
national income to fall below the 8 percent level. 
In order to prevent unnecessary disruption and dis- 
tress, such a policy goal should be adopted to govern 
future credit curbs and price regulation. 

It goes without saying that such forestalling of 
economic stresses cannot be accomplished solely on 
the strength by Government and Bank of Japan ac- 
tions. Wholehearted cooperation on the part of the 
general public must be forthcoming. Nevertheless, 
it is also a certainty that unless the Government 
takes the initiative satisfactory results will not be 
easily attained. 
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Whither Japan’s Payments Position? 


HEN the Ishibashi Government in January this 

year definitely committed itself to a policy of 
economic expansion through its budget proposal for 
fiscal 1957-58, the comment in some quarters was: 
“It’s all very well to talk about ‘positive’ measures 
for growth, but we definitely don’t want to be sub- 
jected to such disinflationary measures as were 
adopted since the autumn of 1953, simply because 
the international balance of payments worsens as a 
result of expansion.” 

Unexpected Outcome 

Although it had been feared that perhaps the 
positive expansion policy might result in a deteriora- 
tion of the payments position, it had never been 
imagined that overimportation would continue for so 
long to cause such a heavy drain on the foreign ex- 
change reserves. Consequently the shock felt by 
banking and business circles has been of no little 
magnitude. 

The international balance of payments, of course, 
is dependent on two factors, the balance of visible 
trade and the balance of invisible transactions. In 
the. case of Japan, visible trade has almost always 
resulted in deficits, which were usually covered by 
the surplus in earnings from invisible trade, to make 
the overall balance come out even or in our favor. 
Consequently, so long as there is an assurance that 
the invisible trade balance will be sufficiently favor- 
able there would be no excessive apprehension about 
the overbought position for visible trade. 

However, the current situation does not permit 
much hope in this respect. For the ‘‘special procure- 
ments’’ (U.S. Government offshore procurement and 
dollar spendings by the United States Security For- 
ces and personnel), which in fiscal 1956-57, amounted 
to 70 percent of the invisible trade earnings, are not 
expected, in fiscal 1957-58 to come anywhere near 
the $600 million needed ($587 million, in 1956-57), de- 
spite buying in Japan stimulated by ICA and other 
United States grants in aid. Payments of ocean 
freight charges probably cannot be reduced enough 
to contribute appreciably toward betterment of the 
balance of payments. Incidentally, in fiscal 1956-57 
payments for freight at $166 million were only $30 
million more than in the preceding year despite up- 
ward revisions of freight rates and increase in the 
volume of imports. 

Consequently, the core of the problem must be 
sought in the area of visible trade. Although the 
Government set its export target for fiscal 1957-58 
at $2,800 million, the performance to date has been 
such that achievement appears quite possible. Ex- 
port letters of credit received during the four months 
ended with April averaged $214 million per month, 
at some 18 percent more than in the corresponding 
period of 1956. Exports during the same four months, 
according to foreign exchange statistics, were higher 
than last year by 14 percent. 

Trade in Fiscal 1957-58 

Although it is difficult to say at this early stage 
how export trade will turn out this fiscal year, even 
a conservative estimate indicates that it may pos- 


sibly go over $2,800 million. But under the condi- | 
tions of recent months this high level of income will | 
not suffice to keep Japan’s international accounts in” 
the black. Consequently, the problem now is how | 
much extra can be earned; while one of the pe | 
the curbs on credit is, needless to say, precisely this 
point. : 

Looking back on what happened in fiscal 1953-54_ 
and 1954-55, it will be recalled that the third series _ 
of credit curbs, enforced from about March 1954, | 
resulted in a notable surge of export sales, and the out- _ 
come was a topping of the fiscal 1953-54 volume by | 
some $350 million. This was because the emergency — 
action repressed domestic demands to cause Japa- | 
nese industry to seek markets abroad, while the de- — 
cline of internal prices contributed toward a strength- _ 
ening of competitive position. Nevertheless, it must 
not be forgotten that such factors as the high busi- — 
ness activity of Western Europe and the easing of 
import restrictions by the £ sterling area nations © 
were actually stronger than the internal measures 
enforced. The mismatch of domestic and overseas 
prosperity therefore served to accelerate the growth 
of export volume. 

What then is the situation now? Although the 
business readjustment in the United States appears 
to have been a small one, the economy of Western 
Europe has lost the nerve it once manifested, while 
the Southeast Asia area is suffering from a shortage 
of foreign exchange. Consequently, the situation 
differs considerably from that of 1954. Furthermore, 
the expected process of internal readjustment will 
doubtless cause, albeit temporarily, some hesitation 
on the part of foreign customers to buy, waiting for 
prices to decline further, particularly in connection 
with textile goods. 

Nevertheless, it would not be right to sink des- 
pondently into a mood of pessimism. The invest- 
ment in plant and industrial equipment, undertaken 
since last year, particularly after the second half, 
was not done without any purpose in view. If events 
turn out to be such that new investment is curbed 
and consumer spending continues its sound trend 
the productive effort will inevitably be directed to- 
ward export sales. Naturally, some patience will be 
needed. One cannot expect any export drive to 
succeed in two or three months. 

Adjustment of Inventories 

Let us turn next to import purchasing, the real 
culprit behind the recent worsening of the balance 
of payments. Although for regulation of imports 
there are such direct controls as tariff rate hikes 
and exchange regulation, recourse to such methods 
without applying antiphlogistics to the internal eco- 
nomic swellings would merely entail the risk of boost- 
ing prices and causing inflation. 

Consequently, the remedial action taken recently 
aims directly at tightening domestic credit in order 
to clamp down on internal demands, while simulta- 
neously whittling down import credit (including for- 
eign exchange loans). Nevertheless, doubt must be 
expressed in connection with the view that this will 


prompt recovery theory may be justifiable. For the 
urbing of credit would then manifest itself in the 
orm of inventories adjustment so that replenish- 
ment of stockpiles with imported materials either 
eased off or steadied at a reasonable level. This 
Teasoning would be all the more correct were, as 
some reports have it, the raw materials stockpiles 
‘augmented during fiscal 1956-57 by as much as $400 
‘million to $500 million worth of supplies. If this were 
the case, the recent credit curb action would im- 
mediately result in a sharp decline in import pur- 
chases, and betterment of the balance of payments 
would then be no problem. 

* However, in the light of various tabulations made 
in recent months, it has become evident that the 
‘stockpiles have not grown to the extent surmised. 
For instance, according to an estimate made by the 
Economic Planning Board the raw material and fuel 
‘stockpiles gain in 1956-57 was in the order of $100 
million, while the Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry reports that the increase in these in- 
-ventories came to a level short of $220 million. 

_ Naturally, much depends on the methods used for 
making these estimates, while doubt could be ex- 
pressed as to the veracity of the inventory reports 
upon which the tabulations are based. But even al- 
lowing for understatements, it would be safe to as- 
sume that the growth of imported raw materials and 
fuel stockpiles in fiscal 1956-57 did not go very much 
above $250 million worth. Other sources indicate 
that the only industrial field definitely overstocked 
with imported materials was that of textiles. 

Suppression of Investment Activity 

In any event, the customs clearances of imported 
items in fiscal 1956-57 increased in value by some 
$1,000 million. Consequently, the fact that there was 
a gain of only $250 million in raw materials and fuel 
inventories is open to question. But this riddle is 
soon solved when the actual content of the import 
purchases of fiscal 1956-57 is closely examined. 

According to the Economic Planning Board, im- 
port purchases of raw materials and fuel increased 
in fiscal 1956-57, over the preceding year, by some 
$800 million (44 percent). Yet industrial production 
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(mining and manufacturing) increased by only 22 
percent. This looks extremely queer; but only when 
it is assumed that industrial production and raw 
materials importation rise or fall proportionately with 
one another. This is not true, particularly when, 
as in fiscal 1956-57, production boosts are particularly 
notable in such segments of industry, as iron and 
steel or petroleum derivatives, that are largely de- 
pendent of overseas sources of raw materials sup- 
ply. When this happens, the overall dependence on 
imported supplies becomes accentuated. 

Another notable feature of the importation growth 
of fiscal 1956-57 was the heavy purchasing of iron 
and steel, non-ferrous metals, and petroleum deriva- 
tives. The volume of these primary products came 
to $240 million more than in fiscal 1955-56, and they 
were mainly for overcoming the shortages that had 
developed at home. 

Needless to say, the heavy purchasing of both 
taw materials and primary products in fiscal 1956- 
097 was spurred on by the intensive spending on capi- 
tal equipment. No wonder, then, that the current 
series of credit curbs lays special stress on rectifi- 
cation of the excesses committed to date in invest- 
ment in plant and equipment. 

In summing up, it may he helpful to review the 
overall balance of payments situation, bearing in 
mind the factors cited above. Judging from the let- 
ters of credit movements, it appears that for two or 
three months to come it will be difficult to avoid 
monthly deficits of from $40 million to $50 million. 
Even with some decline in imports in August and 
September, the result for the first six months of the 
current fiscal year will probably be a deficit of more 
than $200 million. 

Assuming that subsequent declines in import 
volume turn out to be notable it will not be until 
yearend, or more probably early next year, that the 
payments position becomes stable, with surpluses to 
be counted upon for replenishment of the foreign 


exchange reserves. 
JAPAN'S FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS 


(In million dollars) 


Dollars Pounds Open Accounts Total 
Sept,, 1952 ssscessee 719 337 127 1,282 
Dec,, 1952 sssecccsee 789 119 69 977 
May, 1954 eeeressere 559 104 126 779 
April, 1956 s+esseeees 925 277 258 1,454 
Dec., 1956 «rereesase 1,063 91 267 1,421 
April, 1955 ssssseeces 818 25 263 1,016 


Source: Ministry of Finance, 


National Income in 1956 


“THE national income of Japan in 1956 continued to 
fT chow notable growth. But because investment in 
plant and inventories was up 60 percent over that 
of 1955, and this resulted in a surge in imports of 
producer goods, there was a sharp reduction of the 
favorable balance of international payments. 

On May 27, last, the Economic Planning Board 
announced the national income in 1956 (calendar year) 
as having come to ¥7,427,000 million. _ This is 13.4 
percent higher than the ¥6,548,000 million of 1955, 
and after correction for commodity price changes, 


the real national income is estimated to have risen 
10.3 percent, while per capita, taking into account 
the increase in population, the gain was 9.2 percent 
over the figure for 1955. 
Notable Increase in Manufacturing Income 

The increase achieved in 1956 actually exceeds 
that of 1955, when a gain of 9.4 percent over 1954 
was registered, the outcome mainly of the unprece- 
dented harvest and booming export trade. In con- 
sequence, the real national income, which since 1950 
had been indicating a strong tendency toward de- 
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1. ANALYSIS OF NATIONAL ECONOMY OF YEARS 1954, 1955 & 1956 
(In ¥ billion) 


Pattern (%) Comparisons (%) 
—O—_—s 


1934-1931 1954 1955 1956 = 
aes (A) (B) (C) (D) 934-1936 1955 1956 C/B be 
oe 83.5 109.4 3. 

1, Distributed National Income +sssssssscssecescescesse 14.4 5,984.4 dtp depot ee ( oa (49.6) 1075 1148 
Famed Income -ssersserssesersesssrsreresereiees Be Fie eas 2692.0 (312) (389) (862) 1106 ” 105.8 
Self-Employers’ Income eeeceecececccsonesssaseeese 4.5 2,299.7 25 81.9 . 044 ( 9.0) ( 1.2) as) 111.7 115.3 
Individual Rentals Income+esssseesesceceasesesece 1.3 73.3 f 216.6 ( 9.0) ( 20) { 2.9) 127.0 122.9 
Individual Interest Income +ss+sssseeessseeceossccces a nied 792.2 ( 9,0) ( 8,8) - -( 10.7) ae a6 
Corporate Incomesesesesseesccscccecasecesesesace . . . 1 ( 2.8) ( 1.0) ( 0.8) i : 

i i pluses *sesssee 0.4 54.9 67.3 61. wi oe 
ier ar es) Se ew chiovagel 0,409 245 mers Leese) keen) en Pe 1s ere 
DEDUCT-Government end Consumer Interest Burden = 13.5 74.9 80.2 ( = re 2 7 zy 4112/0 410.0 

2. Adjustment Factors esecessccssecscsccscsescessesces 216 1,232.1 1,383.3 1,522.0 An 98 04 ~— 107.0 108.7 

"  ADD—Indirect Business Taxes +ss+sseeesseeceeees 1.4 721,1 771.8 838.6 " a 01 51°3 86.4 
DEDUCT—Government Subsidies +++s+esssesssess 0 28,1 8.8 7.6 Ae oe 73 114.4 111.2 i 
ADD—Capital Depreciation s+ssssereeceereeseeess ale 539.1 620.3 691.0 ae Sti deataaale as lis, | 

3. Errors and Omissions eeeseresesssssereveseseceesess 20.3 106.9 @ 54.7 @ 56.8 me 100/90 199.0 107.6 112.9 | 

4, Total (cost of gross national product) «++s+eseeseees 16.7 —7,323,38 7,877.4 8,892.4 mee 62.1 59.4 106.0 108.0 : 

5, Individual Consumer Spending s++seseessesescesevees 11.0 4,611.8 4,888.0 5,280.5 oe 15/9 21.7 100.7 154.3 7 

6. Total Private Capital Formation (domestic) s++e+sss++ 2.6 1,243.8 1,252.5 1,932.3 (11 : ( 8 5) 194.8 119.0 ; 
Private Dwellings TEETER or) 0.2 132.5 138.8 165.2 ( ibe ) ae ( 69.5) 03.6 156.1 t 
Producers’ Durable Equipment ++ssssseseeeeeseeees 1,7 797.8 746.4 1,168.9 ( 65.4) ( Bee hein 417-8 tioaue 
Trea eye abeasnianaamannconnaponcone, | G7 314.0 267.3 598.5  ( 2k) ( a! ne fai a 

7. Current Overseas Surpluses ss+ssescessececevesesecs 0 3 Bef 134.4 18.6 ies 50°8 187 ae 103.7 - 

8. Government Purchases of Goods and Services ++++++ ie Se eae ae (6) i) ( 51.1) ( 52.0) 118.3 105.5 | 
Se et ne eg ae ae et ca) Ate Go oa cae oR oy 11.2 oe . 

9. Totel (gross national spending) ++sererseeeeeeseeees 16.7 7,323.3 7,877.3 8,892.4 100.6 100.9 4 199.4 413.4 | 

10, Nominal Netional Income +e+sssseeeeeeeeseeeeseeees 14d 5,984.4 6,548.0 7,427.2 = as SLAF 4 

Ait Composite Price Index eercceseseccsscceccscesssees 1.0 327.8 Bote 2326.6 ao va “a 102.6 110.3 

12, Real National Incomesecesceccesscessccccacsesssevese 14,4 18.3 20.9 22.1 _ a 2.6 ).3 

(index of above) ssescesceesevecessscscsecesseces 100.0 126.8 139.0 153.2 = oe a3 108.4 109.2 

13. Real Per-Capita National Income+++sseesesssesseeees 210 208 225 245 —_ == 5 ° ses 

(index of above) a cccencccacscccccccesscescoseses 100.0 98.9) 107.0 116.8 20.2 111.5 102.4 

14, Primary Industries Income ++erererereresereserores 2.9" 9131555) =t46G:s) lL o0 tn 19,8 22.4 ae pee an0.5 

Hosmming Sth ened rors aecueospetaesccnwisegesseeeee: Unoet 695.2 1,150.5 1,169.9 16.7 17.6 5.6 Pe meso, 

Tanti odd as ubhoeandadaud dosunseeCbUSDoddod sees 0.2 156.8 146.5 159.9 1.6 2.2 2.2 saaie easel 

Marine Products esecccsecccevercceveccvereeeseses 0.2 163.5 169.3 189.9 sl) ae 2.4 Eye sane 

15. Secondary Industries s+erccesesererccccereseesrercs 4.4 1,890.3 2,003.0 2,413.3 30.8 30.6 32.5 “e 1676 

Mining seecereseseccresecevevescsescsererererce 0.3 151.5 138.9 148.6 2.3 Zl! 2.0 ah tion 

Building and Constructions+++essssescecetcsereres 0.5 293.9 311.7 340.7 3.2 4.8 4.6 ape aoe 3 

Manufacturing e+++s: eee corer e rer eseseresetessaee 3.6 1,444.9 1,552.4 1,924.0 25.3 Pesta 25.9 07. er 

16. Tertiary Industries -+eserscerevererererecerorsseese Tide = 25803." 53,105.39 3;542,0 49,4 47,4 47.7 a: Tie 

Merchandising (wholesale & retail) -++++sseseseees 2.0 $69.0 1,070.1 1,247.0 13.6 16.3 16.8 116.2 

Finencing, Insurance, Real Estate ++++e+esereseees ae5 295.5 324.5 377.2 10.4 5.0 Bo ; i 115.0 
Transportation, Communication & Other Utilities «+ 1.5 sy ayil 584.8 672.6 10.4 8.9 Om: 09. le 

i 2 15.0 Bi Ae 16.7 111.9 110.6 

Service Trades and Others -+eeseeserecrereseverce Zl sL.00655 tgao Ty A 2452 5.6 aioe 

17. Subtotal (domestic national income) ++++ereseseeeess 14.4 6,008.9 6,5746 7,457.0 100.0 100.4 100.4 oes Se 
18, Personal Income esereeseecececserevecesocereseseses 13.5 5,676.0 6,206.1 6,879.9 109.0 100.0 100.0 109.3 : 

Personal Taxes scercvccvcscccccsescvescvcccscccnce 0.5 417.4 403.7 433.5 Del 6.5 6.3 S6.7 107.4 

19, Income Minus Taxes ecececcccccvcccccvcvccevesesss 13,0 5,258.6 5,802.4 6,446.4 £6,.3 O3.5 93.7 110.3 111.0 

Personal Consumer Spending «+eresereseeeseseses 11.0 4,611.8 4,888.0 5,280.5 81.5 78.8 76.8 106.0 108.0 

Net Oversezs Remittances ++++esereserecerecesesce — @105 011.2 @©12.4 — © 0.2 ©& 0.2 — _ 

20. Personal Savings -esrereccveccsecveeveveseveseveres 2.0 657.3 925.6 _1,178:3 14.8 14,9 Lie 140.8 127.3 

Notes: 1. Years are calender years, 2. The parenthesized figures in the ‘‘pettern’’ column ere percentages of the total of each numbered item. 
Source: Economic Planning Board, 


cline, took an upturn; and the growth rate jumped 
in 1955 to 9.64 percent from the 2.1 percent low of 
1949. The growth rate curve shows a tendency to- 
ward leveling off, but countries with such a high 
rate as 10 percent for two years in succession are 
extremely rare in normal times. 

Particularly notable is manufacturing with a 23.9% 
gain over 1955. Thus secondary industries jumped 
to 20.5 percent as against the 6.0 percent achieved 
in 1955. With wholesale and retail up 16.5 percent, 
and banking, insurance and real estate up 16.2 per- 
cent, the tertiary industries also averaged a gain of 
14.1 percent. The primary group—farming, aquatic 
products, &c.—also made progress comparing well 
with that of 1955 despite the somewhat poorer rice 
crop, partly because the farm income boost due to 
the bumper crop of 1955 overlaps into the first quar- 
ter of 1956. 

There was, as a result, some change in the pat- 
tern of income by industrial categories—primary, 
down to 20.2 percent of the total, as against 22.4 
percent in 1955; secondary up to 32.5 percent (from 
30.6 percent); and tertiary unchanged. 

Turning next to the distribution of national in- 
come, earned income increased by 14.8 percent over 
the level of 1955, close on double the 7.5 percent 


rate of gain indicated in 1955. But own-employer 
income increased by only 5.8 percent, as against the 
1955 gain of 10.6 percent, mainly because farm in- 
come, making up nearly one-half of this type of in- 
come, did not make much headway. 

On the other hand, corporate income, reflecting 
high business activity, jumped 38.3 percent over the 
1955 figure; and noteworthy is the fact that withheld 
corporate reserves increased by more than 60 per- 
cent over the 1955 total. 

In consequence, the pattern of distributed national 
income also underwent a change, with corporate in- 
come growing to 10.7 percent of the total as com- 
pared to the 8.8 percent of 1955, while own-employer 
income dropped in relative position to 36.2 percent 
as against 38.9 percent. 

Personal Spending 

On the spending side, the gross national spend- 
ing in 1956 came to ¥8,892,400 million, 12.9 percent 
more than the ¥7,877,300 million of 1955. This spend- 
ing figure tends to be affected mainly by personal 
spending for consumer items, which makes up the 
biggest proportion of all spending. Personal spend- 
ing, in turn, depends on personal income which in 
1956 totaled ¥6,879,900 million, 10.8 percent more 
than in 1955. Deducting taxes, the disposable per- 


sonal income came to ¥6,446,400 million, 11 percent 
more than in 1955. It would be natural therefore to 
expect a similar increase in personal spending; but 
because in actuality the gain was only 8 percent, as 
ainst the 1955 level (1956 personal spending, ¥5,- 
,000 million), the propensity to spend continued 
to decline (Cf. table 2). But when the 1956 incre- 
“ment of disposable personal income is looked into, 
it is found that marginal spending increased, as com- 
pared to 1955, while marginal saving decreased. 
_ An analysis of the personal spending in 1956 in- 
dicates that the most notable gains were the 17.4 
percent increase in spending for housing and the 10.9 
percent increase in clothing outlays, while the amount 
‘going into food increased 4.7 percent. 
_ Because spending did not increase at the same 
“tate as personal income, there was a boost in sav- 
ing. Savings, the difference between disposable per- 
‘sonal income and personal spending, amounted to 
-¥1,178,300 million, exceeding the ¥1,000,000 million 
level for the first time, and showing a rate of gain 
of 27.3 percent (40.8 percent in 1955), 
_ At the same time, government purchases of goods 
-and services, amounting to ¥1,661,000 million, gained 
only 3.7 percent over the 1955 level which was 14.7 
“percent over that of 1954. This was because gov- 
ernment capital formation declined as a result of 
diminution of farm produce stockpiles, and because 
local government spending did not increase appre- 
ciably. 
High Investment-Generated Demands 

On the other hand, private capital formation, in- 
cluding durable producer facilities such as machin- 
ery and equipment, inventories, and private dwel- 
lings, came to ¥1,932,300 million, 54.3 percent over 
the 1955 level, reflecting a notable surge in invest- 
ment. Noteworthy was the jump in corporate in- 
ventories, a sensitive index of business activity. As 
against the ¥194,200 million level of 1955, inventories 
increased threefold to 598,500 million. Likewise, 
producers’ durable facilities increased in value by 
72.9 percent (962,600 million), and this was a major 
factor in private capital formation. 


2. REAL NATIONAL INCOME (In ¥ billion) 


Against é Against 
Year eee Previous Year ag Previous 

come “Year (%) Year (%) 
1930+ essere 12,2 _— 1944-e+ee8 15,4 95.7 
1931--ceee 12.5 102.5 1945 ++eeee — — 
1932-eee0. 12.8 102.4 1946+ ++006 8.2 -- 
1933+-se00 13.1 102.3 1947+seee6 8.7 106.0 
1934-e+ee6 13.6 103.8 1948-e+e-6 10.2 116.7 
1935-e+e06 14.3 105.1 1949--+005 11.8 115.6 
1936+ e000 14.8 103.5 1950++seee 13.9 118,3 
1937+seeee 16.2 109.5 1951-++00- 15,2 109.3 
1938+ +++ 15.9 98.1 1952+e.006 16.6 109.2 
1939-++ee6 16.8 105.7 1953s -+006 17.9 107.8 
1940 -e+eee 16.1 95.7 1954-ss000 18,3 102,2 
1941-e+eee 16,7 103.7 1955.s.006 20.0 109.3 
1942+ cee00 16.1 96.4 195G+-2006 PHA 110.5 
1943+--e0- 16.1 100.0 
Notes: Based on 1934-26. 1946-50 are fiscal years, rest is calendar 

year, 


Source: The Oriental Economist for table 2, 3, 4 and 5. 
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3. PROPENSITY FOR EXPENDITURE & FOR SAVINGS 


Propensity Propensity Marginal Marginal 
Year for for- Expenditure Savings 
Expenditure Savings Propensity Propensity 
80.8 19,4 _— _ 
81.9 18.4 87.4 13.3 
87.3 12,8 131.4 30.0 
87.8 12.5 91.3 9.3 
84.2 16.0 50.8 49.3 
81.9 18.3 60.1 39.2 


: Expenditure Propensity=Personal Expenditure (C)-+-Personal 
Income (Y), Savings Propensity—Personal Savings( S)+-(Y), 
Marginal Expenditure Propensity=(4C)+-(*Y), Marginal Sav- 
ings Propensity=(*S)+(“Y), “=increase or decrease over 
the previous years, 


The current foreign exchange surplus, indicating 
the balance of international payments for goods and 
services, diminished sharply to ¥18,600 million, as 
against the ¥134,400 million of 1955, because whereas 
exports totaled ¥885,000 million, about the same as 
in 1955, imports came to ¥936,700 million, some 25 
percent more than in 1955. This unfavorable balance 
of trade has become worse in 1957, and judging from 
the national income for fiscal 1956-57 (ended March 
31, 1957) there is quite a possibility that the foreign 
exchange surplus will become a deficit. 

Gross national spending in 1956 therefore changed 
in pattern considerably, as compared to 1955. Be- 
cause of the notable increase in private capital for- 
mation, the proportion held by personal spending de- 
clined to 59.4 percent of the total, as against 62.1 
percent in 1955, despite the gain of 8 percent in per- 
sonal spending. Government purchases of goods and 
services dropped to 18.7 percent of the total, as 
against 20.3 percent in 1955, while the current for- 
eign exchange surplus declined sharply to 0.2 per- 
cent of the total, as against 1.7 percent in 1955. On 
the other hand private capital formation gained no- 
tably to make up 21.7 percent of the gross national 
spending, as compared with the 15.9 percent of the 
preceding year. 


4. GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE (%) 


1934-36 1954 1955 1956 
Personal Consumption 


Expenditure +esesccesececesscece 65.4 15.8 0.1 18.7 
Gross Private Domestic Capital 

Formation e+esereserececerereees 63.0 17.0 1.0 19.0 
Current Overseas Surplus ++++++s+s- 62.1 15.9 17 20.3 
Government Purchases of Goods & 

Services seresescccscsccecesccese 59.4 Uh lpg 0.2 18.7 


5. NATIONAL INCOME BY DISTRIBUTIVE SHARES (%) 
1934-36 1954 1955 1956 
Compensation of Employees 38.9 49.9 49.0 49.6 
Propriators’ Income «++++++ +s 31.3 38,4 38.9 36.2 
Corporation Profits+++++++«+ Site See 8.9 8.8 10.7 
Others: «sisieieile ca sletiei/sisters aisle she SBI 2.8 3.3 3.5 


The growth of Japan’s national income in 1956, 
as reviewed above, was certainly remarkable. But 
it must not be forgotten that despite this phenomenal 
growth rate the per-capita income level still remains 
at but one-ninth that of the United States and far 
below that of such countries as Britain, France and 
West Germany. Moreover, the growth rate imme- 
diately caused an unfavorable list in the balance of 
trade, which in turn has resulted in a series of 
measures to curb credit. 


Japanese Industry in High Gears 


stable markets and the worldwide trend toward pro- 
tectionism and resort to tight controls over trade 
and foreign exchange, is explainable only by citing 


HE riddle posed by the phenomenal growth of 
ie Japanese economy in the face of irksome im- 
pediments thrown across its path, such as loss of 
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such matters as the United States Government off- 
shore procurement of goods and services and other 


dollar spendings (known generally as “special pro- 


curement’’), the development of domestic resources, 
and the corresponding growth of the domestic mat- 
ket for both producer and consumer items. Parti- 
cularly noteworthy is the fact that the huge invest- 
ments channeled by the government to the heavy 
and chemical industries did much to raise the tech- 
nological level of the industrial structure, not in iso- 
lated spots, but as an integrated, organic whole. 
Improvement of the Industrial Structure 
Reviewing the development of the manufacturing 
industries since the war, it is noted that as against 
the obstacles to further expansion which appear to 
be bothering the textiles industry, there has been a 
doubling or tripling of production in such categories 
as chemicals, metals, and machinery. (Cf. Table 1) 


1. GROWTH OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
(1934-36=100) 


Lum- 
Food- Tex- Print- Chemi- Rubber ber & Cera- 1, Machin- 
Year ffs til 5 mats & Wood ane Meials ae 
siuu ea ues ne Leather Pro- 
ducis 
1959+< So 4ioe, 4458) 193n as OT. «=—$S6i6 125.6 
1951-- 104.7 58.0 55.4 140.7 129.4 157.1 126.6 144.0 197.1 
1952-- 114.6 66.2 78.4 168°5 1310/6 158.0 “138.2 154.2) 235.1 
1953-- 161.7 76.5 106.5 216.6 172.1 169.8 156.0 182.5 266.5 
1954+. 191.8 81.9 109.6 267.2 170.8 177.0 175.3 192.3 257.4 
1955-- 206.7 85.9 125.1 318.4 177.5 184.7 174.8 218.7 249.7 
1956+. 219.3 99.9 135.2 265.6 215.4 210.3 214.3 265.6 397.3 


Source: Economic Planning Board. 


This, manifestly, must be taken to indicate evolu- 
tionary advancement of the industrial structure. The 
development, naturally, has been reflected by the 
pattern of the items of overseas trade. In export, as 
against the sharp decline in relative importance of 
yarns and fabrics, notably silk, the proportions held 
by metals and metal products have increased, while 
recently the rise in importance of machinery, most 
notably ships, has been a salient feature. 

With import trade, the relative importance of 
fibrous raw materials, such as raw cotton, has de- 
clined to be superseded by iron ore, steel scrap, 
petroleum, coal, and other materials and machinery 
for heavy manufacturing operations. (Cf. Tables 2 
and 3) 

It is to be noted, however, that the growth of ex- 
port sales of metal products and machinery is due 
primarily not to achievement of competitive require- 


2. PERCENTAGES OF MAJOR EXPORT ARTICLES 


Items ' 1934-6 195) 1952 1954 1956 
Totaleceseceseceseeveseeesess 100.0 100.0 190.0 199.9 1:33,0 
Foods & Drinks+++sssesceseee 9.5 (ate 7.8 8.3 1.2 

Fish & Shellfish «sssseeeee 9.5 2.8 3.6 4.6 4.8 
STG Aguieteic’s ets tales 1e/4'e1ei0 o\sieieinins = 0.6 0.6 0.8 0.2 
Textiles & Fibres sessesseeees 52.0 48.6 32.8 40.3 234.8 
Raw Silk Yarn eeesessesess 11.1 4.7 3.4 2.9 7 
Cotton Yarn sescsesesesces 13 pean va? 1.4 thea 
Cotton Textiles o+ssssseeees 16.5 24.8 14,2 15.5 Dash 
Clothings eseccscccccccccces — 2.9 3.0 3.4 4.9 
Chemicals & Pharmaceuticals. « 4,3 2.0 3.1 4.8 4.3 
Ceramics & Cement +seesssese 2.9 213 4.5 4,2 4.6 
GeEmMENt w vers sis:'eb sleleisleleteto ater, 0.5 0.7 x bagel 1 1.5 
Ceratnicsusies sisisleialeridia/sincteet 1.3 oy) 2.3 2.1 2.0 
Metals & Metal Products «++. 8.2 ~ $19.4 | 266) 2 hoe tare. 
Tron & Stee] «++«. Ao eeesees ) 8.8 20.6 10,3 8.9 
Non-ferrous Metals -....... f 8.2 Gok ie) 2.6 2.0 
REE Mimery noni nececeeac'cns ste 7:2 26.5 “a7 Bio 4S 
Textile Machinery.+++...... 0.4 1.0 aLAve 2.8 ‘ico 
Sewing Machines «+-+«++.... * ate 15 1.7 1.4 
Ships+++eesseee Cee eeesresene * 2. 0.9 3.5 19.4 
Others «ssssccsseseees seeeess 15.9 115 163 14.6 16.2 
Lumbereeseccsccescesceeess = 0.7 1.0 1.3 1 ali 
TTPOYS Barnse eee sh sescredence 9.9 1.5 1.2 1.9 2.2 


Source: Finance Ministry. 
Notes: — unreported. * negligible, 
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3. PERCENTAGES OF MAJOR IMPORT ARTICLES = | 
1934-26 195) 1952 1954 1956 | 


: 
1 


Ttems spelt : 
pater red Le Seey, Oe 190.0 100.0 190.0 100.0 100.0 


Foods & Drinks: -sesseesssace 16,5 094.7 80.4 1: 27.2, 17.3 — 


{CE eovscccscescccccsseers 10.6 Bel. 9. 10.5 
oe eee cee cccscccscees 1.2" 15.2 te TD 
Sugar sessssseeeseeceesece 4.7 4.1 5, 4.5 

Textile Materials ss++e++e+es+ 31,8 38.7 39. 26.6 
Woolecsesesscesccesssssces 5.9 6.1 6. 6.1 
Cotton seseeerscesssesecves 23.6 28.4 ple 18.0 
Flax, Hemp & Ramie ++++++ 0.8 a 0.8 

Metal Ores «+eeeeserervrerees — 1.9 oe 3 
Tron Oresseseeceeeeescessnce 0.9 1.5 ; 3 
Scrap Tron seseccrccseveses 23) * 


| 


Non-metalic Minerals +++++++« 
Phosphate Ores +++++serere 
Salt seerecsosescseseresece 

Mineral Fuels +e+eeeeerseeeeee 
Coal covevesseessesevercere 
Petroleumsssceeeseverevcces 

Other Materials +++rsereeresee 
Hides & Leathers ¢++++e+++s 
Soya-beans «seesesececseese 
Crude Rubber +++sssesseeees 
Lumberesseccsssscerseacere 

Chemicals, Pharmaceuticals «+ 

Machinery «ssceesseesvecsese 

Others eerccccccevcccsesesece 
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ments, but to the rising world needs stimulated by 
widespread prosperity. Take for instance the growth ~ 
in export volume of metals and metal products. The _ 
increase in steel sales was particularly notable in 
1952 when the United States was plagued with © 
strikes. In machinery, also, the sharp rise which 
took place in 1951 was the outcome of the Korean 
War. Moreover, the machinery category in the case 
of Japan, unlike for instance that of the United States 
or Germany whose main items are machine tools 
and electrical equipment, comprises, apart from ships, 
such things as sewing machines, light electrical ap- 
pliances, textile machinery, optical goods, and other 
items that tend to be heavily affected by business © 
cycles. This is typical of a marginal supplier of 
goods, and is therefore an important point to con- 
sider when planning for future export of machinery. 

In shipbuilding, the Japanese shipyards began 
taking orders from foreign shipowners clamoring for 
supertanker since 1952, while with the establishment 
in 1953 of a subsidy system linked with sugar im- 
ports the industry was enabled to regain firm foot- 
ing, develop superior technology and skills, and turn 
out high quality bottoms at competitive prices. 

Be that as it may, and regardless of the reasons 
for the growth of export shipments of Japanese pro- 
ducts, the activity has had definite effects on the 
internal economy, benefitting the export manufac- 
turer and related industries. Machinery exports have 
resulted in expansion of machinery production, and 
steel sales abroad have likewise contributed im- 
mensely to build-up of iron and steel facilities. It is, 
after all, a generally accepted fact that the prosperity 
of recent years owes much to the growth of export 
trade; and it can be said that the essential character 
of the Japanese economy is changing to conform to 
the transformation taking place in the world eco- 
nomy. This naturally has resulted in drastic changes 
in the pattern of import-export items. Whereas be- 
fore the war fibrous raw materials made up more 
than 30 percent of all imports, the decline in raw 
cotton requirements has reduced the percentage to 
only 25 percent. By contrast, there has been nota- 
ble increases in purchases of steel scrap, iron ore 
and other metallic ores, and such energy sources as 
petroleum and coal, The high relative position held 


xy machinery imports is due to the requirements of 
such key industries as iron and steel, chemicals, 
machine tools, textile machinery, and cement. The 
faster the pace of Japan’s industrial build-up in the 
eavy equipment and chemical fields, the higher will 
e the need for supply of superior and advanced 
machinery and equipment from abroad. 
Growth of the Domestic Market 

Most economists are in agreement that the basic 
and characteristic pattern of Japan’s prewar economy 
abe on the one hand a limited domestic mar- 
ket, the result of low wages which, on the other, 
stimulated export to heighten dependence on trade. 
At the same time, the low wages permitted high 
savings, which in turn contributed to expansion of 
the market for producer items. This pattern, how- 
ever, has undergone great changes since the war. 
Noteworthy is the proportionate increase in workers’ 
wages, which is a decisive factor governing the size 
or growth of the consumer market; and it can be 
said that notable expansion has taken place. Al- 
though the defeat in war and the losses sustained 
brought the Japanese standard of living down to the 
‘starvation level, this resulted in a general equaliza- 
tion of income; so the pattern of personal income 
now bears no comparison to that of prewar days. 
Whereas before the war 39 percent of the distributed 
national income was earned by wage-earners, this 
proportion has jumped to from 46 to 48 percent. In 
vivid contrast is the decline of those obtaining in- 
come from property rentals and interest payments. 
(Cf. Table 4) 


4. NATIONAL INCOME BY DiSTRIBUTIVE SHARES (%) 
Conpen- Per- 


sation _~"°, sonal sonal ead Oilers, clout 
Year of Em- P@¢tr'S Rental Interest a fi so oe 
ployees Tneconte Income Income ~ *°2** 
1934-26 «+++ 28,9 2133 9.1 9.1 8.7 2.9 00.0 
1°50 « » 42,4 45.0 0.9 d.2 9.9 0.6 100.0 
is51 - 42.5 42.5 0.9 Lee 12.0 0.9 
1952 - 46.1 43.0 0.S 1.5 8.7 2.0 100.0 
1653 «- 46.7 40,3 ial 1.8 10.3 0.2 190.0 
1954. % s- 48.2 49.0 12 2.0 9.0 2.7 160.0 
1955 «esses A776 40,4 1.2 24 8.7 9.6 100.0 


Source: National Income White Paper. 

It can therefore be said that with the sharp dimi- 
nution of high-income, low-consumption, monied 
groups, there has been a converse ascendancy of the 
low-income, high-consumption, wage-earner groups, 
making for equalization of income and a heighten- 
ing of the propensity to spend on consumer items. 
The increase in consumer spending tends to intensify 
the exponential effect of investment, and this too 
appears to have boosted the growth of the internal 
market. Needless to say, with the stage set in this 
way the formation and consolidation of labor organi- 
gations did much to improve the social standing of 
the working class. Since the war, the workers’ 
share of business profits rose to above the 40 per- 
cent level, as against the 30 percent of prewar. 


(Cf. Table 5) 


5. EARNED WAGE PERCENTAGE AGAINST CORPORATE 
INCOME IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


Year (Pre-war) % Year (Post-war) % 
Pad digs enV oon sca ames se 29.7 1949 51.7 
BODE wos cscs ssenss 21.3 1950 46.6 
BOs pa.csicose yeeciaye's « 31.5 1951 39.7 
GEE wscccecaserceses 32.1 1952 42.4 
1937 seeeeseccsccsecs 30.4 1953 39.4 
1938 corcevercesecans 28.4 1954 39,2 
TGSD cosvarevcceesave 25.7 1255 37.7 


‘Distribution of Income & Wege Siructure in Japan’ by 
Miyohei Shinohera for the years from 1933 through 1949; 
MITI for the rest. 
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Another factor contributing to intensification of 
the propensity to spend is the postwar increase in 
the income of the farmer, due for the most part to 
the farm land reform effected during the Allied Oc- 
cupation. 

In prewar days, the Japanese farmer was: 1) 
held to low rice prices by heavy importation of cheap 
foreign-grown rice; 2) made to pay extremely high 
tenant rentals (percentages of crop); and 3) forced 
to live at miserably low standards because much of 
the profit from crop sales went into fertilizer and 
other production supplies. Consequently, the rural 
areas as a whole were in a state of chronic po- 
verty, and therefore constituted a marginal con- 
sumer’s market. By contrast the postwar farmer ~ 
1) for the most part owns the land he tills, the re- 
sult of the land reform, and his incentive to work 
is much higher; 2) he has at his disposal improved 
methods and techniques, including mechanical aids; 
3) his staple crop prices are supported by the gov- 
ernment, the sole purchaser of rice; and 4) the war- 
time and postwar food shortage has greatly raised 
his status. Consequently, the Japanese farmer has 
far greater income than before the war, and today 
26 percent of the distributed national income is earn- 
ed by the farmer, as against the prewar 20 percent. 

According to the Economic Planning Board (Cf. 
Table 6), the real purchases of productive goods by 
farmers in 1954 came to more than double the 
prewar level, with the same jump in purchases of 
consumer items. 

6. FARM AREA AS A DOMESTIC MARKET 
(1934-26=100) 


Fermer’s* Expenditure Farmer’s Expenditure Barmera 
for Producer’s Goods for Consumer Goods 


Fermer’s Expendi- 
Per- Pee Overal ture Per- 


Expendi- centage 


es ea a pe teres. cP Ga in Maer 

Indices National Indices National Idices nal re 

Expenditure Expenditure sale TS 

1934-26-- 109.0 5.4 100.0 15.5 190.0 och 
1952 «+--+ 165.6 5.7 167.7 22.0 140.7 11.5 
1953 e+ee 179.4 4.9 193.3 23.4 168.5 10.9 
1954 wees 208.4 5.8: 187.1 21.6 176.2 10.7 


Source: Economic White Paper. 


Purchase of consumer goods by farmers increased 
considerably more than that of other segments of 
society since the war, so that today the farm popula- 
tion constitutes from 22 to 23 percent of the market 
for consumer items, as against the prewar 16 per- 
cent. As for the non-consumer item market, the 
relative importance of the farmer has not increased 
because of the notable gains made by non-farmers, 
but it cannot be denied that the scope of this market 
has expanded enormously. This fact is borne out by 
the high growth rate of the chemical industry, pro- 
ducing such typical chemical fertilizers as ammonium 
sulphate and urea. 

Nevertheless, although land reform has resulted 
in a change of the pattern of Japanese farming, and 
has brought .about improvements in production 
methods together with a growth of the market for 
both producer and consumer goods, it must be noted 
that under conditions of over-population these ad- 
vances make for further segmentation and minuscu- 
lization of farm operations. 


High Rate of Capital Accumulation 


When it becomes impracticable to utilize surplus 
capacity of old capital equipment for boosting pro- 


duction, all increases in output must be undertaken 
by means of new investment. Moreover, with the 
pace of technological advances on the increase the 
role of investment as the key factor in economic 
growth becomes all the more outstanding. Postwar 
Japan has required a tremendous amount of invest- 


ment. first to replace the facilities destroyed or 


damaged during the war, then to add to existing 
plant, and further to keep abreast of technological 
advances and developments, and the changes in the 
industrial and economic pattern. That the growth 
rate of the Japanese economy has been phenomenally 
high, compared with both world and prewar Japa- 
nese rates, is due mainly to high capital investment, 
or to an extremely high rate of capital accumula- 
‘tion. (Cf.\ Table 7) 


7. CAPITAL ACCUMULATION RATES IN MAJOR COUNTRIES (%) 
West 


Year Jepan U.S. England Germany France 
AGS cecisesacviccs, 2357 7.9 10.8 19.1 T35Z 
TOGO sivsivicwelsieaice) 249 18.0 11.5 20.5 20.0 
TO51 cocvcccceces 31.3 L74 baveo 22.5 21.5 
1952 eccccccecsee 26.6 14,4 13.9 25.6 19.5 
1953 oscccese 27.8 14,1 Tal7, PRS lf 18.2 
TOA woecevcensee 24-4 13.4 14.5 24.4 alate 
TOFS iuelesisialieiesisieisy 25.2 15.6 16.5 26,2 18.3 


Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, the United Nations. 


How then was this high rate of capital accumula- 
tion achieved? This is a very important question 
upon which hinges the solution of the riddle of Japan’s 
postwar recovery and growth. It is a recognized 
fact that a high rate of capital accumulation was 
achieved before the war by the direct method of 
low wages in conjunction with high corporate pro- 
fits. What has been done since the war is some- 
what different: the pattern has not necessarily been 
that of low wages and high corporate profit. Cor- 
porate earnings declined sharply as a result of ‘‘zai- 
batsu’’ dissolution, economic deconcentration, and 
loss of overseas monopoly markets. Moreover, the 
workers’ share of profit increased as compared to 
prewar. How then was it possible to achieve a higher 
rate of capital accumulation than before the war? 
The answer is none other than heavy taxation, which 
made possible government investment and lending, 
together with the creation of an enormous amount 
of credit by the Bank of Japan. (Seen from another 
angle, it can be pointed out that prewar Japan has 
been freed of the enormous non-productive spending 
on defense, which before the war amounted to more 
than one-half of the national budget.) It will be seen 
from Table 8 that the postwar tax burden has been 
considerably heavier than before the war, while the 
number of taxpayers has gone up to some ten times 
prewar. In other words, the once distributed na- 
tional income is re-absorbed in the form of taxes, 
and the suction rate is much higher than it ever was. 


8. TAXATION RATES AGAINST NATIONAL INCOME 


ee National Netional Texes 

Taxes Plus Local Taxes 
TOSA—36 ec wcesvevsccscsvevcccn 8.5 12.9 
W9BOG Secescccccscucsscvesee 1G 14.6 
1G41 vercccceee wlee oe eee rises 13.8 16.2 
1944 ceccccccves 0.0106 000s aes 22.6 24.1 
OAR Ratete| eralele siete e Sielsrsleteieisielaie 22.8 26.8 
EGA Mata reine sisigte Wintetie Apaadado. Gea 28.5 
ROK SSoge cooatnewasoes Anos « ai/(0) 92.6 
NOT si a eeievereteve ese vige.sieléerecace 15.9 21.9 
1ORD -coasnbotONescoeeeanE 16.2 22.2 
Gy Veawlaralaleleieiaisiaelelaicis/ejcicle vies 16.2 Dong 
OKA taloreisroya efelela dietlereieree’sies « 15.3 Phila 
O55 Ges as cieie AGOROT OAS SOOO 13.8 19.1 

Source: 1957 Economic White Paper, 
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The money taken into the Treasury was then pipe | 
into key industries by such government investmer ct 
and credit agencies as the Reconstruction Finance) 
Bank and the Japan Development Bank. Another 
method of building up capital reserves was the en-| 
forced savings instituted when Bank of Japan credit | 
extension gave rise to an inflationary spiral. Con a 
sequently, the key roles in Japan’s postwar capital 
accumulation were played by the government and 
the Bank of Japan. (Cf. Table 8) 
Reviewing the method of funds procurement b 
the key industries—coal, iron and-steel, electri i 
power, and marine transportation—it is noted tha t 
since 1951, all, with the exception of coal, have de- 
pended heavily on outside sources, mainly the Treas: | 
ury. Shipping in particular, obtained about half of 
its financing in fiscal 1953-54, when investment in 
plant and facilities was at its peak, from govern- 
ment sources. (Cf. Table 9) {| 
9. SOURCES OF CAPITAL FOR FACILITY 5) 

EXPANSION BY INDUSTRIES (#) 4 


1951 1953 1955 {| 
Coal i 
External Capital «eseseseseeses 18,1 22.8 2.0 By 
Bouking Logis eeccdesssteeceme 1a 12.3 5.0 af 
Government Loans -+eesesess 8.2 a3 411:3 
Securities & Bonds e+eeessses 6.7 8.3 8.2 
Internal Capital ee+eeeseeeeeeess 81.9 72.2 98.0 
Tron & Steel 
Externel Capital seereceesesees 43,1 53.5 36.1 
Benking Loans «+seseseeceees 11.7 20.5 15.3 
Government Loans -eeeseeess 19.2 7.6 416.3 
Securities & Bonds «+e+eesees+ 21.2 25.4 37.2 
Internal Capital esesscesescesees 56,9 46.5 63.9 
Electric Power 
External Capital secccccseveses 77.2 81.8 62.1 
Banking Loans eesseseseseees 27.1 26.8 17.0 
Government Logns eeseereees 38,9 40.4 32.8 
Securities & Bonds eeeseseees 11.1 14.6 13.0 
Internal Capital «secceeeeeeseees 22.8 18.2 37.6 
Shipping 
External Capital «sececeseeeese 81.6 91.8 22.9 
Banking Loans eeceseseseseee 36.4 39.9 22°56 
Government Loans «eeeseesss 39.4 47.7 2557. 
Securities & Bonds -+++eeeses 5.8 13.3 19.9 
Internal Capital eseeeceseceeeces 18.4 8.2 dita 


Source: Industrial Benk of Japan. 
Note: 4 Redeemed, 


Further, note should be made of the fact that — 
role of the government, through investment in hous- 
ing projects and public works, in gross national capi- 
tal formation has been far bigger since the war than 
before (post war, 30 percent of the total; prewar, 20 
percent or less). In other words, the government in 
addition to regulation business activity has gone 
ahead positively into guiding and leading the econo- 
mic growth of the nation. Such enormous capital 
accumulation has done much to stimulate economic 
development to furnish an expanded market for pro- 
ducer items. Consequently, the importance of ex- 
port trade has diminished somewhat in relation to 
the total market. (Cf. Table 10) 


10. DOMESTIC INVESTMENT & EXPORTS 
(In billion yen) 


Veer Investment Exports A/B 
(A) (B) (%) 
USZA—36) sisierwierwie'¥i01e sivicleielsie sie 6 3.2 3.2 100.0 i 
O50 vereietnroe carota sieteisioieinlerenisletelele 987.7 351.6 289.9 ) 
1951 eeccccececcvescccesscoes 1,635.4 697.4 234.5 | 
1952 secveccccccvececessceees 1,583.5 749.1 211.4 
1953 ereccecceseceecceeeceess 1,928.2 741.9 269.0 
TO 5 Arcisicic cis siee0s.sie eeleivleceielsiviate 1,796 7 789.1 227.7 | 
1955 seseecccececeseceseseess 2,005.7 897.9 223.4 


Source: The Oriental Economist. 
| 


Before the war, the roles played by domestic in- | 
vestment and export trade as stimulants of business — 
activity were about equal, with a slight edge going 


3 a 


fo export trade. In postwar Japan, however, domes- 
ic investment now has twice or three times the in- 
fluence of export trade. Nevertheless, this should 
not be taken to mean that with the advance of the 
attern ‘of industrialization there will be less de- 
pendence on foreign trade, especially export sales. 
‘This is because when reviewing the Japanese eco- 
nomy, the apparent progress made in one aspect is 
often offset by the drawbacks of another. The 
_ characteristic physiognomy is that of a nation. basi- 
4 cally deficient in key raw material resources; and 
_ because of this inherent defect raw materials must 
be imported to meet the requirements of the chang- 
ing industrial structure, while in order to be able 
to purchase these raw materials an adequate level 
of export. sales must be maintained at all times. 
When, with the progress of industrialization there 
is a return to world specialization and division of 
labor, it is conceivable that the volume of trade 
will undergo steady growth. It can, of course, be 
expected that technical progress will permit some 
overcoming of the raw materials deficiency, but in 
order to make that possible it will be necessary first 
to obtain the basic materials and equipment. 

In recent months, there has been an astonishing 
amount of investment in plant and equipment by 
private enterprise— 

Fiscal 1952-53 «sesessseccscens 3£548,000 million 
Fiscal 1953-54 secssvecsesevere 719,000 million 
Fiscal 1954-55 ssceesececcceeee 599,000 million 
Fiscal 1955-56 seeveeeeeseeeees 628,000 million 
Fiscal 1956-57 «evcsecsscesvres 976,000 million 
Fiscal 1957-53 «eeeeereseseeeves 1,081,000 million (estimated) 

In order to deal with the effect of this invest- 
“ment on foreign trade it will be necessary to make 
the following analysis: If the investment in plant 
made in fiscal 1953-54 can be presumed to have 
effected the first complete postwar renovation of capi- 
tal equipment, the cycle of investment now in pro- 
gress can be considered to be an even bigger reno- 
vation effort in addition .to which positive advances 
are being made into new fields such as petrochemi- 
cals and synthetic resins. If this analysis is not 
far off the mark, then it can be assumed that there 
will be increases in the importation of such key 
materials as iron ore, steel scrap, petroleum, coking 
coal, and phosphates which are not readily available 

-at home. In other words, the more advanced the 
economy becomes, the more pronounced will become 
Japan’s character as a marginal importer. (Cf. 
Table 11) 

11. CONSUMPTION OF IMPORTED MATERIALS 

(1255 first querter—1)0) 
Menufacturing 


_*. 


Imporied 


Indusiry Material 
coe Production Cosumption 
Indices Indices 
1955: Ist Quarter eeereescrecereeece 19 109 
2nd yo REE e eee eee w ees 197 176 
2rd OOOO OOO OOOO ogon ‘lalal 112 
4th yy RE Fete tenet wees 115 118 
1956: ist 57 RR Ree eee eee ewes 115 123 
2nd jy RRR eter tweens 5 129 142 
2rd jy ERR e eee eee e ees 134 144 


Source: MITI. 
Future Problems 


It can be said that following upon the astonish- 
ing progress achieved under the abnormal circum- 
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stances of the postwar era, Japan now stands at a 
crossroads. What then is the course that should be 


taken? Should Japan revert to export dumping on 


the strength of low wages? Certainly not. A re- 
turn to the prewar pattern would merely mean a 
narrowing of the domestic market and an intensifi- 
cation of the contradictions and conflicts that now 
exist. Neither can we just pray and hope for a con- 
tinuation of the present world prosperity and further 
liberalization of world trade. Consequently, the only 
alternative method would be to search out and re- 
move the impediments that have been obstructing 
expansion of export trade, at the same time keep- 
ing intact the factors that have so far contributed 
to economic growth. In more concrete terms, for 
expansion of trade positive efforts should be direct- 
ed to the Communist China and Southeast Asia mar- 
kets, while for development of domestic markets, the 
policy of wider distribution of equalized income should 
be followed, and cost reduction should be attempted 
through investment for “‘rationalization’’ and mod- 
ernization. Needless to say, this is but one of the 
more effective approaches: it is by no means the 
only: possible solution of the problem. 

A nation’s economy grows through advancement 
of its structure and changes in its pattern of con- 
sumption. Its trade also must undergo correspond- 
ing changes of pattern. Of decisive importance of 
course is the induction of the new technology neces- 
sary for the evolutionary changes in structure, and 
the volitional direction of such changes. How then 
should the balance of payments be adequately main- 
tained in keeping with the new structure and physi- 
ognomy of the Japanese economy? How should the 
Japanese economy be managed to achieve the desired 
ends? These are matters calling for careful study. 
Goods with which Japan could dominate world mar- 
kets yesterday may today be no longer in demand, 
while the requirements of tomorrow may be some- 
thing undreamt of at present. Typical of this cycle 
is the decline of silk and the advent of chemical 
fibers. With the silk industry barred from competi- 
tion in world markets, Japan’s chemical fibers in- 
dustry has had to be developed, and the center of 
gravity of the economy has shifted from the light 
industries to the heavy. In consequence, the pattern 
of export items has shifted gradually to contain 
more and more products of the heavy and chemical 
industries. Was this not, however, in response to 
the changing pattern of the world economy? Was 
this not a case of Japanese products making inroads 
after, not before, the pattern of trade had become 
adjusted to the new structure of the world economy? 
Are not these the factors making for the instability 
of Japanese export trade? There is a basic differ- 
ence between belated adjustment to the world situa- 
tion and preparedness to meet anticipated changes 
of pattern, with perhaps some ability to influence 
these shifts. The first is the position of the margi- 
nal supplier, while the latter is that of nations 
capable of winning stable markets with goods of 
dependable quality. Which should be the choice of 
Japan needs no further elucidation, 


Industry 


Petroleum 


Reserves Poor But Consumption Rising 


itH domestic reserves extremely poor, the 

development of oil fields in Japan has not yet 
made any tangible progress, while on the other hand 
97% of the total oil needs has to be bought from 
abroad. After the end of the Second World War, 
the General Headquarters of the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers once announced that 
Japan’s probable crude oil reserve would amount to 
14,000,000 kl., or only 0.01% of the world’s total. 
As of December, 1956, her positive reserve was esti- 
mated at not more than 3,504,000 kl., or 10.2 times 
the crude oil output in that year (see Table 1). It 
follows that her reserve will be exhausted to nil 
10 years hence. 


1, JAPAN’S CRUDE OIL POSITIVE RESERVE AND PRODUCTION 


(In kl.) 
Positive Reserve Production 

Prefecture (R) as of (P) in R/P (%) 

Dec., 1955 1956 
Ania ews oeeattens aetna? Orads O00 277,880 8.8 
Nitzatniee sag nudeseeedmab leh 920,000 49,695 18.5 
Vermppatas siesimeainssisslesses 111,000 13,926 8.9 
Others mvomcemiinceciaistacts 29,000 3,313 8.8 

Poiglewsie dies saves sce /7S"504,000 244,828 10.2 


Source: All tables are compiled by The Oriental Economist on the basis of 


MITI statistics. 


Nippon Oil Resources Development Co., a recently 
established semi-governmental corporation, has ac- 
tively commenced an all-out development program, 
but owing to the lack of funds it will be long before 
any headway will be made in this field. With Japan 
Petroleum Trading Co. as a central organ, on the 
other hand, an ambitious plan is being pushed to tap 
oil fields in Saudi Arabia through cooperation be- 
tween authorities concerned and business circles. It 
is to be noted that big oil consumers, such as elec- 
tric power and steel firms, are asked to cast in their 
lots with this international project. 

Japan’s oil industry has been almost completely 
dependent on imports of crude oil and products 
thereof. It deserves special mention, however, that 
as all the oil companies have come to put emphasis 
on their refining business, more crude oil than pro- 
ducts now is being imported. This circumstance can 
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clearly be seen from Tables 2-4. 


2. JAPAN'S CRUDE OIL IMPORTS BY SOURCE 
(In kl.: figures in brackets denoting the percentages of the total) 


Middle Southeast North Up above 

>t e [e) 

Year East Asia America Others Total Prevosy a 

195)-.+» 692,247 229,558 619,193 — 1,541,098 6,319.1 
(14.9 (14.9) (40.2) (—) ~.(100.9) 

1951esee 1,802,582 451,481 590,029 — 2,844,092 84.5. 
(2.4) (15.5) 0.7) (-) (1000) 

1952++++ 3,490,576 814,552 127,168 _— 4,432,266 55.8 
(78.7) (184) ( a8 (-) ” (100.0) 

1953++++ 4,430,040 1,129,643 176,123 11,721 5,747,527 29.7 
(77.1) " (19.5) (3.2) (9.2) — (100.6) 3| 

1054-++ 5,724,029 1,464,369 149,627 102,392 7,440,417 29.6 | 
(76.5 (9.7) (2.0) (1.4) (109.0) é 

1955++++ 6,428,689 2,025,948 98,604 — 8,553,241 15.9 a 
(75.2) °° (23.7) (11)  (-) (190.0) : 

1956++++ 9,059,377 2,201,309 180,241 — 11,440,927 32.8 
(79.2) (19.2) (16) (-) — (100.2) 


3. JAPAN’S CRUDE OIL IMPORTS BY FOREIGN CURRFNCY 
(In kl.: figures in brackets denoting the percenteges of the total) 


Without 


ge 
ee 


Open 


Year GARIOA* Dollar Sterling in ceuant  tieee Total 
1L5Jeveees 897,682 304,065 339,351 — — 1,541,098 
(58.2) (19.8) (22.0) f=5 4 (199.0) 
1951-665 195,411 1,991,964 656,717 a — 2,844,092 
( 6.¢) (70.0) (23.1) TS (199.9) 
1952sese0s — 3,279,715 1,152,581 = — 4,432,296 
(ee (74.0) (26.0) aie t= (139.0) 
1953eeeeee — 4,232,014 1,466,768 48,745 — 5,747,527 
(—) (73.6) (25.5) (2.2) (—) (190.C) 
1G54cccees — 5,391,340 1,704,712 279,433 64,932 7,440,417 
(—) (72.5) (22.8) (3.7) (0.8) (199.°) 
1958<aseas — 5,789,987 2,216,460 546,844 — 8,553,241 
(—) (67.7) (22.9) = 46.4) > 9S) (199.0) 
1966s eens — 6,362,206 4,645,457 438,264 — 11,440,927 
Se (55.6) (40.6) (3.8)  (—) (190.9) 


*Government Appropriation for Rehabilitation in Occupied Area. 


Oil consumption has been curving up steeply since 
1950 along with the expansion of national economy 
as shown in Table 5. Particularly remarkable has 
been the increase of heavy oil consumption probably 
because of the higher coal prices: in the past six 
years, consumption rose six times for this liquid fuel 
whereas it gained about six fold for the total of all 
oil products. This notwithstanding, per capita oil 
consumption in 1956 is estimated at not more than 
0.9 bri./yr. compared with the United States’ 20 
brl./yr., the United Kingdom’s 5.7 brl./yr., France’s 
4.8 brl./yr., West Germany’s 2.2 brl./yr. and Italy’s 
2.1 bri./yr. This is ascribed to the overpredomi- 
nance of the agrarian population and the lower 
economic and cultural standards in this country. 

With heavy oil accounting for over 50% and 
gasoline nearly 30%, however, the pattern of oil 


4. JAPAN’S OIL PRODUCTS IMPORTS 


(In kl.) 
oe Gasoli ve Light Heavy Lubricating Up ep. or cH 
asoline Kerosene Oil Oil Oil Others Total compared with 
Prev. Yeer 
spp ae gts Mangas 67,836 7,835 182,742 537,838 47,948 3,461 847,169 O 59.3 
‘Oe Se ANS — 182,214 967,428 11,905 3,444 1,175,806 w 38.8 
See danse 1 20,396 831,624 26,409 2,225 1,024,375 © 12.9 
| ae tae = 18,790 2,580,264 15,187 2,261 2,969,340 189.9 
aREdnps nate” . 91,273 29,958 88,733 2,407,550 41,767 1,426 2,560,807 eye he 
4088 teeeeees 289,316 2,908 221,187 1,903,671 18,902 1,163 2,287,152 eo 19.4 
OGGeeeeccvevegevesrveverse i 
1°56 ) 3253 -—- 93,937 1,647,261 35,616 2,705 1,888,772 © 20,9 


July, 1957 


Year 


1S5 0s aeeeccsscescnce 
U5 1e scwcncccccscece 
19522 ecevesscseseses 
TS53ereseceveceveres 


US54eeevevcrevevence 
TE55 ee vececescncsace 


1D5Esvercecvevevevee 


F 
3 
r 


Gasoline 


413,299 

745,996 
1,442,701 
1,984,778 
2,224,305 
2,558,513 
3,130,253 
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5. JAPAN'S OIL PRODUCTS CONSUMPT!ON 


Kerosene 


76,784 
134,174 
116,863 
351,374 
470,077 ° 
519,371 
729,845 


Light 
Oil 
208,329 
350,238 


413,941 


560,976 
656,016 
784,993 
913,480 


(In kl.) 
one Up & or Off © 
"on SP aet sites Others Total aes with 
Prev. Year 
1,111,135 199,453 89,377 2,089,377 a 23.3 
1,826,825 246,816 89,404 3,404,453 w® 62.9 
3,121,164 287,054 . 132,397 5,514,120 w 62.0 
5,069,494 348,566 168,563 8,483,751 53.9 
5,579,275 370,268 177,099 9,577,140 12,9 
5,726,938 413,105 206,072 10,208,992 # 6.6 
6,625,751 496,378 260,590 12,156,297 @ 191 


consumption is more or less similar to that in the 
_ European countries. This tendency will become all 
the more accentuated in the future as may be noted 
in Table 6. From 1955 through 1975, Japan’s energy 
requirements will increase 2.4 times, according to a 
‘report submitted to the Minister of International 
Trade and Industry by the Council for Industrial 
_ Rationalization. The same report estimates that, 
with domestic resources quite limited for coal and 
water power, Japan’s dependence on imported fuels, 
especially oil, will grow rapidly, and that her require- 
_ments in 1975 will be 4.5 times those in 1955 for all 
the oil products combined and 5.17 times for heavy 
oil alone (see Table 6). 


6. JAPAN'S OIL NEEDS ESTIMATES FOR FISCAL 1965 AND 1975 


crude oil), or about 5 times that six years ago, as 
shown in Table 8. Operating at 66% capacity, these 
plants have a good deal of surplus capacity for 
greater output. But some companies are thinking 
of further expansion in anticipation of brisker de- 
mand, for it is necessary for them to modernize 
some of their obsolete equipment and to construct 
some subsidiary facilities. Company-by-company 
crude oil refining capacities as of April 30, 1957, 
together with equipment expansion projects now un- 
der construction or contemplation, are listed in 
Table 9. 


8. JAPAN’S CRUDE OIL REFINING CAPACITY 
(In bri. /day) 


(In 1,000 kl.) ae 

QB) ecccceccncevenccvccecesescscscdensevecesss 73,000 
Products 1955% 1965 1975 HOB iL «in starnjeinm's cin 'os)siclain vinints vielen sipinie a nie cieisinateeetme e410 
Gasoline esevesesesececsees 2,658 6,960 10,690 UG52 ev evecenncccecccccescevccsnccsscceeetvers 142,800 
fet Puck Oiles sca sincjennee ss 78 76) 1,470 LLB eee ceecececccccnscecsccccccssssceesesserss 159,300 
RGesTIG eric eras (susin's) oibse ol=.e. oiainis'a 554 1,140 1,769 US5Aensccccescccceccceessccssscccescancesscess 212,900 
Light Oi] «versccsccccnscece 253 2,600 3,850 [G55 ccccvccccecccescccccccccseresscessevecsess 282,50) 
Heavy Oilscscevcccvcssecene 5,816 13,200 29,670 USSG eeevevncesccevccccccccscnsccsccscssesssse 367,200 
Others cvscsesescccensesene 638 1,050 1,500 

Totalesersecsecscescseses 10,687 25,710 48,850 : é 2 

OE: Ga Band ose he 11330 2,069 As-for the capacity projects now under way, 


*The figures under this column denote not estimates but actual re- 
sults in this year, 

The Council for Industrial Rationalization of the Ministry 

of International Trade and Industry, 


Source : 


Refinery Expansion Stepped Up 


It is little wonder that all the oil firms are hurry- 
ing up their expansion programs. As listed in Table 
7, contrasted to the downward trend of oil products 
imports in the past years (see Table 4), local pro- 
duction has been registering a steeper upcurve than 
consumption as the policy of buying and refining at 
home more crude oil than ever has been pursued. 
The rate of production growth in the past six years 
stands at nearly 7 times, or a very rare case among 
the world countries. 

In the same period, refining plants have been 


mention must be made of the qualitative aspects as 
well as the quantitative boost. The completion of 
solvent refining plants for superior lubricating oil 
was soon followed by the construction of reforming 
plants for high-grade gasoline. Works will be in full 
swing before long for catalytic cracking plants. For 
aircraft gasoline, alkylation plants have been built. 
Hydro-desulfurization plants too, will be undertaken 
in the near future. 

A new era of mushrooming development now 
dawns for the petro-chemical industry as a series 
of projects have been undertaken by oil refining in- 
terests themselves or in cooperation with chemical 
industrialists. One plan after another has been 
worked out to make methanol, ammonium sulphate, 
urea, etc. from natural gas, but more schemes 
mapped out to use as material gas by-product avail- 


expanded vigorously. At the end of December, 1956, able from cracking and reforming plants. Some 
their capacity came at 367,200 brl./day (in terms of interests have started gas oil cracking. 
7. JAPAN’S OIL PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
(In kl.) 
Ae Up cm or Off @ 
é S Light Heavy Lubricating rail ah 
Year Gasoline Kerosene Oil Oil Oil Others Tota See ide 
ROG de Reise oan soicd nie A085 808 76,157 113,246 806,694 157,595 195,822 1,665,322 755.9 
Osteen cscsnesteess 2.7197, 148 124,286 307,014 1,254,417 307,863 129,599 3,020,218 a 81.4 
LORD U Newnan e ees ener 388\605 411,193 423,582 2,230,545 232,610 220,097 4,706,630 @ 55,8 
Noa tis cae aw shaved 707,220 358,768 466,977 2,894,765 316,898 293,909 6,068,427 a 28.9 
OBO, once ks acer 008,507. 485,896 663,099 3,571,672 341,222 329,771 7,400,257 @ 21.9 
Teshiversecteseteeenss 2,461,481 592,170 737,213 4,081,103 265,514 376,417 8,613,898 @ 16.4 
Bh a eer Ree eam RI ee aan 911,099 886,554 5,982,472 447,843 545,272 11,808,715 a 37.1 
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9, CRUDE OIL REFINING CAPACITIES BY COMPANY 
(In brl./day) 


Under Date. Genacit 
April Construc- eee Wie: ef 
end Plant 30, tion or or Cc rie 
a 1257 Contemple- Comple- eae 
tion tion 
Nippon Oil , 
Aikitgice so « sis «isieinelsinie« 4,009 = — oe 
Niigata overseers res 7,590 —- = eas 
Keshiwazakiecesseesers 1,500 = — Fae 
Sub-total ecccesssee 12,000 — — 3, 
Showe Oil 
Hirasawa eecesececece 3,000 — — ee 
Fi cnitahet es cide ee el ODO = = 19,000 
Niige ; 
Kawasaki oscssccoecce 27,090 a ani sy, 27,000 
Yokkaichiessscsseeees — 49,000 Oct,, 57 49,090 
Sub-total eevee eeves 41,990 40,900 = 81,000 
Nippon Mining i 
Funegawa ereessesercs 15,300 — = 15,300 
Nippon Oil Refining 
ee ; = = 46,000 
Processing and refining of Yokohama seseceeees 46,000 ioe 
Kudamatsu eeceresese 26,590 —_— cat Bei 
e Murorean c«eevceeseree 8,300 = pes 330: 
petroleum and marketing of Sub dotal «dave eeth > 83800 a a 80,800 
Toz Nenryo Kogyo 
: himi ecececcccece 7,590 27,000 Wee, *5i 34,500 
finished products. ae See hes, ee ae ae ac 
_ Subtotal «stra ae | 55 S10 OTS ae 82,590 
Meruzen Oil 
Shimotsu eeeesesseees 37,590 — — 27,500 
Matsuyama eereeesses 10,000 — — 19,009 
Sub-total esvesseeres 47,596 — — 47,500 


Mitsubishi Oil 
Kawasakiessesesceses 29,400 25,000 Mey, °57 54,400 


Koa Oil 

Marifu eecsccsceesece 25,700 — — 35,700 
Dzeikyo Oil 

Yokkaichi seeseeeees 25,000 — — 25,009 
Asia Oil 

Yokohama eeceesseee 11,000 — — 11,000 
MossOnl 

Kawasaki «veesssesses 6,000 6,000 July, 757 12,000 
Taiyo Oil 

Kemeoke essesccccece 1,003 — = 1,090 
Idemitsu Kosen 

Tokuyema eeessseees 35,000 = = 35,000 
Kita-Nippon Oil | 

Hakodate eveeseeseeee 12,000 — — 12,000 ) 

Grand Totale++++++- 498,200 93,000 — 596,290 | 


More Tanks and Tankers Wanted 


Such concentration of expansion efforts upon re- 
fining plants has resulted in the deplorable delay in 
construction of subsidiary facilities, particularly 
tanks. The capacity of crude oil tanks increased to 
1,600,000 kl. (an estimate) in 1956 from 750,000 kl. 
in 1950, but this has turned out to be far from suffi- 
cient to cope with the afore-mentioned boost of refin- 
ing capacity. Thus, the ratio of tank capacity to 
crude oil supply has declined to only 1.6 months 
from about 4.8 months a few years ago. This means 
that tank capacity now stands at the very minimum. 
And a cry for stepping-up of crude oil tank con- | 
structions is getting louder than ever. 

The situation is more critical for oil products 
tanks. At the close of 1955, oil products tanks at 
refineries are estimated to have trebled in capacity 
to 646,000 kl. from 203,000 kl. at the end of 1950, 
Head Office ; : but the ratio of capacity against the average monthly 
supply dropped to only 0.9 from 1.6 months. As of 
December 31, 1955, tanks at oil depots had a capa- 
city of not more than 1,670,000 kl., or off 1.4% from 

Cable Address : a year ago, this being attributed to the scrapping or 
“NIPPONOIL TOKYO” : reconstruction of some obsolete tanks, 

f Thus, there now is an extreme unbalance between 

tank capacity and growing supply and demand. And 


No. 4, 3-chome, Marunouchi: Tokyo 


ULY, 1957 


nothing appears to be more essential than further 
construction of tanks. As for crude oil tanks, this 
is particularly urgent for local refiners to cope with 
‘the wild fluctuations of tanker freight and the in- 
creased use of bigger tankers. More oil products 
tanks, too, must be built so that refiners may be 
able to take effective counter-measures against the 
price ups and downs on the local market. It is to 
_be recalled here, for instance, that the gasoline mar- 
j ket suffered a sharp slump in the spring of 1955 as 
soon as their stocks began to pile up owing to the 
serious shortage of tank capacity. 
Local oil refiners have another weakness, i.e. the 
4 delay in building of their own tankers. Only two 
or three firms have their own, and a very few. In 
the past years, the tankerage market has been firm- 
ing up so that an increasing number of oil interests 
have strived, vying with one another, for construc- 
_tion of their own oil carriers. But no visible pro- 
gress has yet been made in this direction for two 
reasons: namely, 1) on account of the various financ- 
ing restrictions, the refiners busily occupied with the 
plant expansion projcets have been unable to appro- 
priate necessary funds for tanker building, and 2) 
‘it is legally disallowed for any oil firms with foreign- 
ers among its managers to build and own seaworthy 
vessels. In fact, however, it is possible for them to 
establish their subsidiary shipping concerns and to 
have them operate tankers. Mitsubishi Oil, for 
example, has set up Hishiyu Tanker Co., which has 
started organizing its tanker fleet. Other oil firms 
will follow suit in all likelihood. Incidentally, oil 
firms financed by alien capital are listed in Table 10. 


10. JAPANESE OIL COMPANIES FINANCED BY FOREIGN INTERESTS 


Percentage Company Assigned 


Jepanese Oil Foreign 


2 of Foreign for Producis 
Company poxeeonee Investments Sales 
Tca Nenryo Kogyo Stenderd Vacuum 55 Stendard Vacuum 
Oil Oil (Japan Branch) 
Nippon Oil Refining Celifornia-Texas 50 Caltex Oil (Japan)— 
Corp. Nippon Oil 
Koa Oil esesseeees Caltex Oil Products 50 Caltex Oil (Jepan)— 
Nippon Oil 
Mitsubishi Oil---- Tidewster Oil 5 Mitsubishi Oil 
Showa Oileeeeeees Anglo-Saxon Petro- 50 Showa Oil & Shell 
leum Co. (Japan)* 


*One helf of crude oil imports from Shell to be refined on consign- 
ment by Showz Oil end products available to be marketed by Shell 
Co, (Jepan), The other half to be refined and sold by Showa Oil 
itself. 


It is also to be mentioned that many oil firms 
now find it hardly possible to expand their existing 
plants as almost no surplus area is left for new 
construction in most cases. In order to boost their 
capacity, therefore, they must needs construct new 
plants at new locations. Toa Nenryo Kogyo and 
General Bussan have started construction works 
at a reclaimed area in Kawasaki City; Maruzen Oil 
at Goi, Chiba Prefecture; and Nippon Oil Refining 
(a subsidiary of Nippon Oil) at Negishi, Yokohama 
City. Mitsubishi Oil is searching for a suitable place 
on the Inland Sea coasts. By the way, it is also 
imperative for local refiners to improve harbor facili- 
ties along with the increasing construction of super- 
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tankers. 


7 


Prospects Brighter for Oil Industry 

As local refining companies are operating a very 
few tankers of their own, their business conditions 
fluctuate wildly, depending on the frequent ups and ~ 
downs of tankerage. For all this, they are reaping i 
bigger profits and paying more dividends than most | 
interests are in other fields. All of them have been — 
boosting their capital successively as their business _ 
has been flourishing steadily. So their.shares are ; 
enjoying wide popularity on the stock market. 

In the local business world, therefore, the oil in- 
dustry is apparently being given more attention than | 
ever before. Some big oil consumers have launched 
upon inroads into this lucrative line. Taiyo Fisher 
and Nippon Kotsu (a subsidiary of Tokyo Electric 
Express Railway engaged in auto service) jointly have 
established Asia Oil Co., and the former on its own 
account has set up Kita-Nippon Oil Co. In the fall of 
1956, Toa Oil shares were actively bought on the stock 
market with the consequence that Tokyo Electric 
Express Railway has come to hold more than one- 
third of the total shares. This move was probably 
designed to secure smooth oil supplies for all the 
subsidiaries of Tokyo Electric Express Railway. At 
that time, a similar cornering scheme was plotted 
also against Daikyo Oil shares, but it has not pro- 
ceeded to the extent that the company might be 
controlled by new shareholders. At any rate, it is 
of great interest that influential interests in other 
fields have tried to put under their wings minor oil 
firms financed neither by foreign interests nor by | 
big local magnates. 

In the first half-year term of 1956, profits tangibly 
shrank for all the oil companies, as listed in Table 
11, due to the sharp rise of tanker freight toward 
the end of 1955 plus the abrupt fall of gasoline quota- 
tions. But conditions turned for the better in the 


11. BUSINESS RESULTS OF LEADING OIL COMPANIES 


(In ¥1,00¢,000 for sales and profit and in % for dividend: 
figures in brackets under each company title denoting 
authorized capital in terms of ¥1,000,0u2) 


Compeny Business ivi- 
(capital in brackeis) Term Sales rasgs ia 
Teikoku Oil «+++++++ Apr.—Sept., 1956 1,886 259 12 

(2,000) Oct., ’56—Mar., 757 1,875 267 12 
Nippon Oil .+ss++++ Apr.—Sept., 1956 28,302 847 15 
(4,590) Oct., *56-Mar., ’57 36,242 1,315 15 
Toa Nenryo Kogyo++ Jan.-June, 1956 11,208 1773 25 
(4,748.5) July-Dec., 1956 12,727 * 996 * 55,6 
Maruzen Oil ++++++++ Apr.—Sept., 1956 12,435 675 20 
(2,625) Oct., ’56-Mar., 57 16,483 807 20 
Showa Oil++sss+eeee+ Apr.—Sept., 19F6 8,117 481 29) 
(2,550) Oct., ’56-Mar., 57 9,782 846 20 
Mitsubishi Oil +++++- Apr.—Sept., 1956 9,688 fal 20 
(2,406) Oct., 56—Mar., 57 13,083 1,097 29 
Daikyo Oil] eseseees Dec., ’55—May, ’56 5,851 678 28 
(2,000) June-Nov., 1956 6,117 412 28 | 
Koa Oil seeseeeeeses Apr.Sept., 1956 3,925 505 20 
(1,320) Oct., ’56-Mar., °57 4,997 633 *eKDD 
Toa Oil sseeeeeesees Dec, ’55-May, ’56 2,215 166 20 
(1,500) June—-Nov., 1956 1,936 106 12 | 


*Aftec the special depreciation of *¥¥ 800,000,009. 
**Including the stock dividend, 
**Including the stock dividend of 10%. 


Note: This table is compiled by The Oriental Economist on the basis of reports 
announced by these companies, 


following term as the market gradually picked up 
for gasoline and other products. With the tanker 
freight getting stabilized and the oil market expected 
4 to firm up, 1957 prospects look brighter. And the 
oil firms certainly will enjoy bigger profits. 
: As imports have been growing rapidly, Japan’s 
international payment position has worsened to the 
extent that a new era of business adjustment will 
_be ushered in, first of all, through financing restric- 
tions. But there is no fear that a drastic cut will 
_be made in the foreign exchange allocation for crude 
oil purchases, for oil now is one of the most im- 
portant energy sources for Japanese industry. The 
oil industry may see its growth rate get stagnant 
for some time, depending on the turn of general 
business conditions, but it will continue growing 
steadily in the long perspective. General outlook, 
therefore, looms brighter for the industry than for 
‘many other lines. 
Teikoku Oil 
This is the largest petroleum mining company in 
Japan, practically monopolizing crude oil production. 
It was incorporated as a “‘national policy’’ organ in 
1941, taking over the oil fields and subsidiary facili- 
ties of all the local oil companies. With the end of 
World War II, it was reorganized into a non-gov- 
ernmental firm with Mr. Yoshisuke Aikawa, one of 
the big shareholders, in the President’s seat to 
reshuffle its managerial lineup and thereby to put 
the company on the right track. Thus, two drastic 
measures have been carried out: namely, 1) to 
transfer all the prospecting areas with their personnel 
to the recently established Nippon Oil Resources 
Development Co., on the one hand, and, on the other, 
to undertake less risky development and extraction 
projects in the oil and natural gas fields now under 
operation, and 2) to place particular emphasis on 
the development of natural gas, taking advantage of 
bright prospects for petrochemistry. 

In the Niigata area, the company has established 
a subsidiary, Toyo Gas Chemical Industry, in co- 
operation with Toyo Koatsu Industries. The sub- 
sidiary will start making ammonium sulphate and 
urea toward the end of 1957. In the Akita district, 
another daughter firm, Akita Petrochemical, has been 
established through collaboration with Sumitomo 
Chemical, and it will start methanol production next 
spring. Both of these will commence sooner or later 
making petrochemicals from crude oil as well. In 
addition, purchase offers are coming briskly for na- 
tural gas from various chemical interests. Thus, 
business conditions are expected to turn definitely 
for the better in the field of natural gas. 

There is another encouraging factor, i.e. the suc- 
cessful prospecting in the Oguchi oil field, Niigata 
Prefecture. Output available therefrom is expected 
to exceed even that from the Yabase field, Akita 
Prefecture, or thus far the richest oil field in Japan. 

Such being the circumstances, it is generally ex- 
pected that the company will boost its capital before 
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long, and its shares are enjoying a sharp rise on the 
stock market. It is also to be noted that the com- 
pany has succeeded in regenerating the super- 
annuated fields by a hydraulic fracturing method, 
and that it has been concentrating research efforts 
on a in situ combustion method and other effective 
measures. 

Nippon Oil 

Though it was the oldest firm in this line, with 
the termination of World War II this company en- 
tered into a tieup with California-Texas Corporation 
in setting up a joint enterprise, Nippon Oil Refining 
(capitalized at ¥4,000 million, equally divided be- 
tween the two). Having handed over three on the 
Pacific coasts of its refineries to Nippon Oil Refining, 
it now is operating three small-scale refining plants 
on the Sea of Japan coasts and engaged as main 
business in sales of oil products, which are supplied 
from its own refineries, Nippon Oil Refining and 
Koa Oil explained elsewhere. Products of the latter 
two firms are sold by wholesale to this firm by Caltex 
Oil Co. (Japan), which holds 50% interests in these 
companies (see Table 10). 

Much interested in petrochemistry, the company 
has founded another subsidiary called Nippon Petro- 
chemical Co., which is provided with by-product gas 
from the Yokohama Plant of Nippon Oil Refining. 
The first-stage construction works for making iso- 
propanol, acetone, propylene, etc. were completed in 
May, 1957, and the second-stage plan will soon be 
put into practice for production of ethylene, propy- 
lene and butylene derivatives. ‘The total fund neces- 
sary for these works is roughly estimated at about 
¥ 6,000 million, most of which will have to be raised 
somehow or other by the mother firm. Thus, Nippon 
Oil is expected to boost its capital in rapid succes- 
sion next year. 

In the spring of 1956, the company suffered a 
serious blow due to the sharp fall of gasoline quota- 
tions, for it had long been engaged mainly in less 
profitable oil products marketing. In the business 
term closing with September, 1956, therefore, it cut 
off the dividend rate from 20% to 15% per annum. 
As the gasoline market soon rallied, profit conditions 
gradually improved so that the company could have 
a good deal of surplus after the 15% dividend. In 
May, 1958, the company will celebrate the 70th an- 
niversary of its founding and pay a memorial divi- 
dend of 5% or so. After that, it is expected to in- 
crease its capital. And it will try hard to keep the 
dividend rate stabilized at 15%. 

Prospects for this firm are much dependent upon 
the expansion programs of Nippon Oil Refining, 
which has completed its Muroran Refinery, Hokkaido, 
and will start construction works at Negishi (re- 
claimed land), Yokohama. 

Toa Nenryo Kogyo 

Prior to the war, this firm was established, in com- 
pliance with the Army’s request, for production of 
high grade gasoline and lubricating oils for military 
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use through cooperation of all the local oil interests. 
After the war, it signed a tieup contract with Stand- 
ard Vacuum Oil Co., which holds 55% of its shares. 

Specializing in refining business, the company is 
offering all its products to the sole agent, Standard 
Vacuum Oil (Japan branch). The producer’s price 
is to be calculated on the basis of the international | 
quotation plus freight to Japanese ports (i.e. the com- 
pany rate of the Standard group) and in considera- 
tion of the local market conditions. So it is little | 
affected by the fluctuations of the tanker market or 
by such local factors as the slump of gasoline prices — 
seen in the spring of 1956. Thus, the company is © 
in a position to enjoy stabilized profits and to devote | 
all its business efforts to refining enterprise. [ 

The company now operates two plants at Shimizu | 

and Wakayama. Most favorably located among the © 
refineries in Japan (for instance, two 40,000-ton — 
tankers can be moored at the same time), the Waka- _ 
yama Refinery is the biggest in both capacity and | 
production in this country. The company itself | 
ranks first in oil production. Not only in scale but © 
in technique as well, the Refinery exceeds all other 
plants. A fluid catalytic cracking unit with the capa- 
city of 10,000 brl./day was completed toward the end ~ 
of 1956, and an alkylation unit, the first of this kind 
in Japan, in the spring of 1957 for monopolistic © 
production of higher grade aviation gasoline. Besides, 
a hydroformer unit has also been built for high grade 
gasoline. This is claimed to be the first plant of 
this sort in Japan and the second one even in the 
world. 

Expansion works now are under way also at the 
Shimizu Refinery and will be finished toward the 
year-end. Though far smaller than the Wakayama 
Refinery, it will be expanded four times in capacity 
after the completion of the construction works. 
Another reforming (powerformer) unit will be built 
there next year. 

The company is scheming to construct a gigantic 
refinery with the daily capacity of 50,000 brl. at a 
reclaimed land in Kawasaki. For this purpose, it is 
expected to double its capital, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, to reduce the dividend rate from 25% 
toecuee. 

Showa Oil 

It was in time of war that this company was 
created through the merger of three local oil interests 
—Hayama, Niitsu and Asahi. After the war, it in- 
vited foreign capital (50% of the total shares) from 
Shell interests. Crude oil is imported solely from 
Shell and refined on consignment, and the products 
available are marketed by Shell Co. (Japan), which 
is a successor to the prewar Rising Sun Petroleum Co. 

The company is chartering most of its tankers 
from Shell and this at the company rate far lower 
than the international standard. This naturally turns 
out to be a very favorable factor, particularly when 
the freight market zooms, as may be noted in the 
increased profit in the business term ending with 


\ 


March, 1957 (see Table 11). In spite of the Suez 
Canal dispute, the Shell group appears to have pro- 
vided this firm with sufficient tanker bottoms. 

At the Kawasaki Refinery or the largest of its 
_ three plants, there is no surplus area for new expan- 
; sion. Thus, the company made a vigorous campaign 
z to buy the former naval fuel depot at Tokuyama 
_ but was finally obliged to give up this plan, though 
_ it had bought part of the fuel depot, because Idemitsu 
Kosan got its application authorized at the last mo- 
ment. In compliance with the advice of the authori- 
ties concerned, it changed its expansion program 
_and has leased the former Yokkaichi Naval Fuel 

Depot, where a 40,000 brl./day refinery will be con- 
structed step by step from the end of the current 
year to the spring of 1958. Shell will offer most of 
the ¥15-billion fund necessary for this project. 

From the failure of the Tokuyama expansion 
-program to the completion of the Yokkaichi Refinery, 

' the company has been, and will remain, rather in- 
active compared with other oil interests. But its 
activities will be bolstered when the Yokkaichi Refi- 
nery is put into full swing, say two years hence. 
Tt is to be noted here that by-product gas available 
from this refinery will be provided to Mitsubishi 
‘Yuka’s Yokkaichi Plant. 

As the company has some land at Tokuyama, it 
may be expected to work out a plan for another 
refinery there sooner or later. It can look forward 
to every possible aid from Shell, which has been 
rather slow in advancing into the Japanese market 
but now appears determined to consolidate its posi- 
tion here. There is every possibility that the com- 
pany will increase its capital some time in 1958. 
Mitsubishi Oil 

This is the only oil firm financed by foreign capi- 
tal since prewar years, with its shares equally divi- 
ded between Mitsubishi and Tidewater Oil Co. The 
company is freely marketing its products because 
the American investing concern is not much in- 
terested in overseas sales business. This is again 
the salient feature of this firm whereas all other 
foreign-backed firms specialize in refining and offer 
their products to the foreign investors with wide 
sales services throughout the country. 

The company now is operating the only refinery 
at Kawasaki, where there is no surplus area for 
new construction. Thus, it is searching for a suit- 
able location for a new refinery somewhere on the 
Inland Sea coasts. It is reported that an inspection 
group has been sent to Takehara, Hiroshima Prefec- 
ture. The company will announce to boost its capi- 
tal as soon as a definite plan is worked out for 
expansion. 

Backed by Mitsubishi interests, the company has 
been pursuing a very sound management policy. Its 
present expansion program covers a catalytic hydro- 
desulfurization and a desalting unit, which will be 
completed within the current year, and a _ petro- 
chemical plant (making benzene and other aromatics), 
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which will be put into operation next year. 

In order to operate its own tankers, the company 
has recently founded a *¥50,000,000 subsidiary, 
Hishiyu Tanker, which will build a 30,000-ton tanker. 
As it has been given a free hand by Tidewater Oil, 
it is purchasing crude oil from any source in the 
Middle East and other areas where crude oil can be 
bought at cheaper prices. In this respect, be it 
noted, there is well-coordinated collaboration between 
this firm and Mitsubishi Shoji K.K. 

It will not be until the start of construction works 
for the second refinery that the company will make 
a notable move. It will accumulate as much inter- 
nal reserves as possible for some time. Its dividend 
appears to have been stabilized at 20% per annum, 
and investors are looking forward to its capital boost. 
Maruzen Oil 

This is the biggest oil firm in Japan without any 
financial backing from foreign interests, but it is 
cooperating with Union Oil Co. (U.S.) in importing 
crude oil and products. It is free, however, to buy 
crude oil from various sources as the American 
company has no stake in the Middle East. Relations 
between the two firms are far less intimate than 
those existing between other firms and the investing 
foreign interests. On the occasion of the tender for 
oil products sponsored by the U.S. Forces in the Far 
East, the American firm is apparently offering some- 
thing like a foothold for this company. For liaison 
and investigation, California Maruzen Co. has been 
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established in the U.S. 

It deserves special mention that another overseas 
subsidiary, Panama Maruzen Co., has been created 
for construction and operation of tankers under the 
Panamanian flag. This move has been made as the 
company’s application for an impact loan for build- 
ing its second tanker has been rejected. The over- 
seas subsidiary, it is expected, can easily get finan- 
cial aid from foreign banks so that a tanker may be 
built as an export item at a Japanese shipyard with 
steel products provided at cheaper prices. Not only 
that, the tax is far lighter on Panamanian craft than 
on Japanese ships. This is indeed a well-calculated 
policy as pursued by many Greek shipowners. In 
this way, the company will operate two 30,000-ton 
tankers as Daikyo Oil is, which will bring about 
very favorable effects on its business conditions. 
This can be regarded also as a means of self-defense 
against the foreign-backed rivals falling back on the 
tanker fleets of the investing foreign interests. 

The company has been pushing a positive policy 
for new enterprises. A petrochemical plant at the 
Shimotsu Refinery has been put into operation for 
production of butanol and other butylene derivatives. 
At the Matsuyama Refinery, an integral petrochemi- 
cal program has been mapped out, and aromatics 
will first be made. In this field, the Sanwa Bank 
appears determined to extend every possible aid to this 
company and goes so far as to help it build up close 
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relations with the chemical and textile firms which | 


have had wide business connections with the bank. — 


In Eastern Japan, the company has had no plant, 
and it now is planning to construct a big refinery 
at Goi, Chiba Prefecture. 


Thus, it is expected to 


announce to boost its capital within the current year. 


Daikyo Oil 


This is another ‘‘native capital’ firm without any 


foreign backing, financial or otherwise. Operating 


the Yokkaichi Refinery alone, it is a small-scale estab- 


lishment founded on sound and effective management. — 


The company is quite free to import crude oil from 
any source whereever prices are lower. 
bought crude oil from Iran, Canada etc. 


to build the third one. 


tankers. And this has turned out a very encourag- 
ing factor as the freight market has firmed up. 

In expanding the Yokkaichi Refinery, utmost 
efforts were first put on dewaxing and other units 
for lubricating oils. Recently, however, emphasis 
has gradually been placed on Houdry cracking and 
reforming units. A plan was once worked out for 
an alkylation unit for higher grade aviation gasoline, 
but it has been abandoned because Toa Nenryo 
Kogyo has taken the first move in this direction as 
already mentioned. Instead a scheme is under con- 
templation for petrochemicals.. As the Yokkaichi 
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Moreover, it © 
is operating two tankers of its own, and it now plans ~ 
Among the local oil refiners, it — 
was the first to adopt the policy of operating its own ~ 
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Refinery can be expanded by reclamation, the com- 
pany now has no idee for construction in other 
locations. 
Operating with relatively small capital, the com- 
pany is reaping bigger profits and paying as high a 
ae as 28%. Last fall, the company’s shares 
ee actively bought on the market just as in the 
case of Toa Oil stocks, but the company successfully 
re-purchased most of these shares so that it might 
prevent all-out control from outside. In order to 
j counteract such maneuvers in the future, it boosted 
its capital to ¥2,000 million in June, 1957. Even 
"after that, it will keep the dividend at 25% per annum. 
Toa Oil 
; This is an old-established dealer in fuel oil, main- 
_ taining close relations with Nippon Oil. Though : 
formally set up in 1924, it succeeded to the oldest : 
_ oil dealer since the Meiji era. During the war, it ; i 
once operated a refinery at Tsingtao, China, which 
however was handed over to the Japanese Navy just 
_ before the end of hostilities. 

In 1955, the company finally advanced into refin- 
ing business, opening its Kawasaki Refinery. Though 
small in scale, the plant will be expanded continuously. 

Immediately after the war, it leased as a tank 
depot part of the former Yokkaichi Naval Fuel Depot. 
When Shell and Mitsubishi submitted a joint applica- 
tion for purchase of the Yokkaichi Naval Fuel Depot, 
the company took the initiative in opposing this for- 
eign-backed program and proposed that the fuel depot 
should be reconstructed and operated under joint 
management of native capital. The controversial 
issue was brought to a solution when the fuel depot 
was sold to Showa Oil, a Shell affiliate. But Toa 
Oil retains its leased tank depot. 

The Kawasaki Refinery doubled its crude through- 
put capacity to 12,000 brl./day from 6,000 brl./day. 
As part of the next expansion plan, a platformer 
unit will be built. 

Probably because its capital was relatively small 
and there were no powerful interests among its 
shareholders, the company’s shares were purchased 
actively in the fall of 1956. As the result, Tokyo 
Electric Express Railway came to hold more than 
one-third of its shares in the spring of 1957. Gifted : 
with maneuvering ability, the president of the com- 
pany has managed to prevent the despatch of ; 
directors from Tokyo Electric Express Railway 
though he has promised to maintain closer relations : 
in the field of oil supplies. It still remains to be : President: Masuo Takahashi 
seen, however, what will become of the relationship 
between of the two companies. 

When the share cornering issue was about to be 
over, the company hurriedly boosted its capital to 
¥1,500 million. Owing to the abrupt fall of gasoline 
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quotations and the soaring of tanker freight, it was Cable Address : 
obliged to cut off the dividend from 20% to 12% in : DAIKYOOIL TOKYO 


the business term closing with November, 1956. As 
the market has recovered, it will again raise the 
dividend rate to 15%, it is said. 


~ Nuclear Test Blasts Radiation Problem 
By Yoshio Hiyama 


s if in some infernal competition, the leading na- 
A tions of the world have been undertaking test 
firings of the nuclear weapons they have developed. 
The result, naturally, of this progressive increase 
in the number of test firings is the global debate 
among the leading scientists of all nations as to the 
global contamination by nuclear fusion products 
whether radiation effects from which are negligible 
or dangerous upon the human population of the 
earth. Because of the debate, the political leaders 
of the world and the people of most nations appear 
to be confused by the conflicting views that have 
been made public. Consequently, the writer believes 
it will be of considerable interest to present an 
analysis of just what points are now considered 
as constituting matters of debate. 


Injuries by A-Bombs 


In so far as nuclear bombs are weapons specifically 
devised to be lethally destructive, any person within 
a certain distance of the blast will be either killed 
or injured by physical pressure, heat, or neutron 
induction, regardless of the manner in which the 
bomb is exploded. In addition to this direct effect 
on the human being, the “hot” or radio-active 
nuclear fission products explosions are scattered to 
irradiate the human body externally by adhering to 
clothing or the skin, while internal irradiation can 
occur through ingestion of contaminated water or 
food. Both external and internal irradiation result 
in injury in the same manner, proportionate to that 
radiation dosage, which is the same as those of ex- 
posure to radium or to X-rays. The epidermic in- 
juries, if it is serious, are like burns, while when the 
radiation goes internally by its ionizing function, it 
destroys the materials of the internal cells of organs 
and result in disturbances of organic functions. The 
amount of destruction is proportional to the inten- 
sity and quality of the radiation and the duration of 
the exposure. And the molecules of the cell are sup- 
posed to be destroyed and they turn into useless 
or harmful matter to the cell. If it is more than 
the limit of the biological function of the cell, its 
ability to excrete or reproduce, then the cell dies. 
Even with the dosage held within limits of safety, 
the burden of the hazard creates an unhealthy 
physiological environment. The effects of radiation 
on cells of living organism are particularly prominent 
when the cell is at the stage of cell division, whether 
the somatic or the reproductive. Consequently, it 
has been determined that ionization radiation affects 
the genetics of plants and animals as well as human 
beings. 

It is because of this nature of radiation that the 
X-ray and the gamma-ray are used for cancer the- 
rapy (to destroy the malignant cancer cells) and for 
mutational or selective improvement of plants and 
animals. 

To date, it was reported that more than 180 test 
firings of nuclear bombs have occurred, some big, 
some small; some giving off large quantities of radio- 
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active materials, others a little. It cannot be denied, — 
however, that the nuclear fission products of these — 
explosions carried by the wind and ocean currents — 
have lodged themselves more or less in all the mate- 
rials throughout the surface of world, In fact, © 
these radio-active substances have already been dis- 

covered in detectable amounts in rain, the earth, in © 
lakes, in the sea, in plants, in animals and in human | 
beings. : 

Among these nuclear fission products are some — 
that are intensively radio-active for a fraction of a 
second, a few seconds, a few minutes or a few days, 
but soon ceasing to give off radiations. While some 
others remain radio-active for years, for centuries, 
releasing radiations at a slower rate. Among the 
latter are strontium-90 (with a half-life of 28 years) 
and cesium-137 (37-year half life), both of which are 
generated in large quantities by nuclear fission. 
The strontium-90 enters into living organisms and 
behave close to calcium and lodges mostly in cal- 
careous part such as bones and cells. Cesium-137 
combines with potassium to be ingested and to lodge 
in the soft parts of the body. 

Since the radio-active life of these fission products 
is long, it is the problem that with continued testing 
of nuclear weapons the amount released by each 
firing test would be accumulated to an amount to 
give a considerable radiation dosage to human body. 

There are, of course, other matters of concern. 
When nuclear test blasts are continuously going on, 
the fission products of shorter life but higher radio- 
activity also tend to be present always in consider- 
able amounts. And when these are inhaled or in- 
gested, they adhere to the surfaces of the lungs or 
the digestive tract or are absorbed into the organs to 
irradiate these portions of the body until their activity 
decays or they are excreted. The irradiation of 
human beings and other living things by these short- 
life nuclides will cease as soon as nuclear bomb 
tests are suspended. But the radiation from such 
long-life nuclides as strontium-90 and cesium-137 will 
not diminish, but rather increase as the particles in 
the atmosphere settle on the surface. Further, since 
it is known that strontium-90, once lodged in the 
human bone structure, cannot be completely elimi- 
nated by excretion for more than ten years, it will 
be necessary to make the most careful investigation 
of the effects of such nuclides on mankind as a 
whole. 

The release and scattering of radio-active sub- 
stances vary widely, depending on the type of bomb 
and method of firing. When the fission-explosion is 
set off near the ground surface, soil, rock and other 
surface material are blasted into pulverized form to 
result in a heavy fall-out in the vicinity of the blast 
center. When the explosion takes place at high 
altitudes, the fission products of the blast are scat- 
tered high in the air. A portion of these is flung 
into the stratosphere to blanket the entire globe, 
while another portion goes into the troposphere to 
become windborne to adjacent areas. 
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In some cases, the nuclear bomb is the type to 
utilize the energy mainly by nuclear fusion. This 
type of nuclear weapon is a more recent develop- 
ment of the use of nuclear energy, and for the same 


amount of energy produced, the amount of fission 


products is lower than in the case of bomb of the 


type of nuclear fission; but here again the quantity of 


radio-active substances produced varies widely, de- 


pending on the construction of the weapon and the 


method of firing. 

In any case, the contamination of areas in the 
immediate vicinity of the blast is fairly easy to con- 
trol by proper monitoring. But the radio-active mat- 
ter flung into the stratosphere is scattered, almost 
fairly uniformly, around the globe. Consequently, the 
fission product emanating from the radiation, through 
the stratospheric divergence impinge equally on all 


_the surface of globe. 


Consequently, the powers responsible for the nu- 
clear bomb tests, and the nations interested in this 


'matter have been conducting for several years in- 


cessant investigation and observations to measure 
the amount of radio-active precipitation, while analy- 
ses are being carried out on the amounts of radio- 
activity absorbed by the soil, water, food-stuff, 
animals and men. But these nations are not many. 


There probably are very few countries besides the 


- United States, Britain, the U.S.S.R., Canada, Sweden, 


France, India and Japan that are actively under- 
taking such studies. 

Furthermore, some of these countries, for some 
reason or other, have in some cases withheld from 
the public some of the data obtained. 

In the case of Japan, ever since the unfortunate 
incident following upon the United States nuclear 


-bomb test over Bikini Atoll in 1954, there has been 


conducted a continuing series of tests and observa- 
tions. And since the results have been invariably 
made public, the attention of the world has come to 
be focused on the findings of Japanese scientists and 
observers. 


Predicting the Future 


Today, ‘some scientists hold that no matter how 
much testing of nuclear bombs is carried out, the 
concentration of radio-active substances will never 
become high enough to endanger human life. Dia- 
metrically opposed are those who contend that the 
existing radio-activity is already dangerous. Let us 
look into the reasons for such disparity of views. 

Judging from all data obtained to date by the 
writer, there is no great divergence in figures as 
to the amount of radio-active fall-out in dust and 
rain, it being generally agreed that fall-out is a little 
heavier in the northern hemisphere than in the 
southern, as most of the test firings were done in 
the northern hemisphere. 

Also, as for the concentration of strontium-90 in 
food and human bone, the data obtained by numerous 
laboratories in the world is quite coincidental, al- 
though within the data furnished by Japanese scien- 
tists there is a wide variation, as its nature depends 
on the type of food and on the individual body. 
Really the range in the case of the former being 
from 1 to 10,000 times, and up to 50 times in the 
case of the latter. 

As for any single type of food or in the case 
of the average for human bone concentration, the 


divergencies in any inordinate degree tend to be rare 
throughout the world. j 

The predictions as to the future hazards to 
mankind are, generally speaking, based on these 
findings. Why is it then that the conclusions drawn 
are so diametrically opposed ? 

“One reason is the manner of predicting the future. 
What types of nuclear bombs will be tested, and 
how often is anyone’s guess. When arriving at 
some definite conclusion some sort of premise is 
needed. If the premises differ, the conclusions are 
bound to be dissimilar. Because of this situation, 
the United Nations Scientific Atomic Radiation Com- 
mittee has set the standard of projected estimates as 
the same amount of test firings as have actually 
taken place during the past three years (1954-56). 

The question often is raised; ‘‘What would happen 
if all tests were suspended henceforth ?’’ Or, ‘‘What 
is the effect of the radio-activity in future by the 
amount already generated to date ?”’ 

But even with the premises decided upon, no one 
can say just how much radio-activity will be scat- 
tered in a year, or for that matter, the amount 
released to date. The nation setting off a nuclear 
blast may know what its bomb will do or has done. 
But it is almost impossible to find out what others 
are doing. 

Today, a considerable amount of radio-active sub- 
stances is hanging suspended over our heads. This 
will sooner or later fall down upon us. We can 
measure the amount of radio-active rainfall or dust 
precipitation, as these can be done at the surface 
of earth where we can reach easily. But it is as 
yet difficult to determine the radio-active content of 
the atmosphere at altitudes of several thousand 
meters. To use high flying planes or balloons to 
collect samples is a costly proposition. Further- 
more, such tropospheric and stratospheric soundings 
will have to be done many times at many places to 
know the whole feature of the vast phenomena. 
Moreover, unless it becomes definitely clear how 
long it takes for suspended particles to be precipitated 
on the earth’s surface, there is no way of knowing 
the relationship between future surface precipitation 
and present atmospheric suspension. 

To date, information on this aspect of the pro- 
blem is extremely meager, consequently the basic 
data for theoretical calculations used by scientists 
the world over are as yet far from reliable. This 
then is one of causes of the differences of opinion. 

As for the methods of detecting and measuring 
the amounts of injurious radio-active substances in 
food and in human bodies, these call for special 
skills and costly equipment, so only a handful of 
research laboratories and scientists throughout the 
world are capable of taking accurate measurements. 

To complicate matters, the forms and kinds of 
soil, rock, and food materials are myriad, while 
further disparities: exist depending on a multitude of 
other conditions including time and location. In order 
to avoid these complexities, some scientists for ex- 
ample, some in the United States and Britain, when 
investigating the effects of strontium-90, are mostly 
concentrating their studies on milk, which is a major 
source of calcium for human consumption. The con- 
centration of strontium-90 deposited in the human 
bone structure is assumed to result from the follow- 


ing sequence:— 

Strontium-90 is precipitated on the soil—it is 
absorbed into grass—grazing cattle feed on the grass 
—cows give radio-active milk—people drink this milk. 


Food Contribution 


Some of these scientists are basing their predic- 
tions on the assumption that in the course of this 
passage from soil to the human bone the strontium- 
90 will have become diluted to from 1/20 to 1/80 
of the soil to that in human bone through the above 
mentioned process and this discrimination would 
go all through the future. But there are two fallacies 
in this assumption. 

It may be true that for Europeans and Americans 
milk is the source of 80 percent of all the calcium 
ingested. In which case, since strontium-90 con- 
centration in milk is relatively low, it looks like that 
the drinking of milk as a major source of calcium 
cannot cause much harm. However, if, among the 
foods furnishing the remaining 20 percent of the 
body’s calcium requirements, there are items having 
a considerably higher strontium-calcium ratio, say 
from 10 to 20 times that of milk (e.g. fish, rice &c.), 
then these secondary sources of calcium will have a 
much bigger effect than milk, as far as strontium-90 
contribution is concerned. In other words, milk 
may be the major purveyor of calcium, but it de- 
finitely cannot be said to be the major source of 
strontium-90. Next, the fact must be faced that the 
people accustomed to milk for 80 percent of their 
calcium supply are only those with the eating habits 
of a part of the world. Most Eastern peoples have 
different diets, so to say that the world is safe be- 
cause one’s own people appear to be beyond danger 
can be construed as meaning: ‘“‘I don’t care what 
happens to others so long as I’m all right.’’ 

The Japanese, like the peoples of most other 
Asian nations, consume large quantities of rice, 
their staple food. A great deal of fish is also eaten. 
Among the major food items of the Japanese it is 
evident, to date, that rice may well be the main 
source of strontium-90, although fish supply lots of 
strontium, but the level of Sr-90 is fairly low. And, 
also vegetarians are taking higher Sr-90 than any 
others. This applies to other rice-dependent Asians. 
In this connection, the conclusions of some ‘‘experts”’ 
in the United States and Britain are useless as criteria 
for safeguarding the health of even their own people, 
let alone the peoples of the East. 

Equilibrium 

The second fallacy concerns the concentration 
ratio of strontium-90 in soil, grass, cattle, milk and 
humans. The recent figure of ratio of the level 
between these measured in Japan is not appreciably 
different from those observed in the United States 
and Britain. But what has been overlooked is the 
fact that the ratios may change in the future. The 
assumption that the percentages will remain constant 
has led to unwarranted optimism. 

It is true that to date Japanese data also indicate 
the concentrations of strontium-90 in the bones of 
the average Japanese to be, using a proper con- 
version factor, about 1/100 of the ground precipita- 
tion, and also about the same ratio of the average 
whole diet of Japanese. 

But the writer is inclined to believe, contrary to 
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the thinking of some scientists, that although condi- | 
tions today is as stated above the concentration of | 
strontium-90 in human bones will in future steadily | 


increase to approach the average indicated by foods, 
and in the not-too-distant future the concentration 
levels will become identical. 

Today, only a short time (3 or 4 years) has 
elapsed since the start or large-scale nuclear bomb 
tests. 


containing strontium-90 will take more than a dozen 
years in case of grown-up adult. Consequently, as 
matters stand at present, the existing reserve of 
strontium, present in relatively big amounts, dilutes 
the newly added strontium-90 to keep its total con- 
centration low. But should the nuclear bomb tests 
be continued to increase the concentration of stron- 
tium-90 on the earth’s surface, the strontium-90 con- 
centration in food will also increase. 3 

With this condition permitted to continue, the 
contaminated strontium in food will gradually replace 
the strontium present in human bone, so that in a 
dozen years or so the concentrations of strontium-90 
in food and in human bone will attain a state of 
equilibrium at near parity. With growing children, 
this equilibrium will be reached sooner. ‘This is be- 
cause the body of the developing child is built up 
of the food it ingests, even though the child now 
living does already possess some amount of reserve 
of uncontaminated strontium to dilute, so that the 
strontium-90 concentration ratio (food: bone) is slightly 
higher than in the case of the adult. 

Such delay of many years for contamination of 
bone from that of food to reach a state of equili- 
brium is characteristic of such substances as stron- 
tium and calcium; but with other radio-active material 
such as cesium-137, equilibrium between the concen- 
tration prevailing on the earth’s surface and the 
concentration in human bone is reached much sooner 
in a matter of months. 

Consequently, there is a vast difference between 
the theory that the ratio of radio-active concentra- 
tions in food and in the human bone remains con- 
stant in future and the concept of progressive 
change as advanced by the writer. 

On the basis of the writer’s thinking, if the nu- 
clear bomb tests are continued at the present rate 
the concentration of strontium-90 in the human bone 
structure will reach the maximum permissible level 
in a matter of a dozen or so years. 


Tolerable Level 


The term ‘‘maximum permissible level’? has just 
been used here. At present, the ‘‘maximum permis- 
sible’? concentration of radio-activity in the human 
body is a rather ambiguous expression. It is known, 
through animal experiments and accidental exposure 
of human beings to radiation, what amounts of 
radiation dosages result in what degree of damage. 
From this knowledge it has been possible to arrive 
tentatively at what may be considered safe amounts 
of radiation (maximum permissible dose-rate) for 
industrial workers and for the general public. The 
level for the former is 0.3 roentgen per week, and 
for the latter, 0.03 roentgen per week. Because 
radiation damage to human tissue is as yet incom- 


The human bone structure, in the adult, con- 7 
tains about 1 kilogram of calcium. Combined with 4 
this calcium is from 0.1 to 7 grams of strontium — 
and to have this strontium replaced by strontium | 


Se 
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letely understood, the establishment of such “‘safe”’ 

levels is open to question. But at any rate a yard- 
stick at least is available. 

When the human bone is exposed to a heavy dose 


of radiation, it is known that bone cancer or leukemia 


are caused. Nevertheless, to date merely an approxi- 


mate calculation has been made as to what concen- 
tration of strontium-90 in the human bone gives 


what dosage of radiation to the blood-producing part of 
bone marrow. This is because, for one thing, the stron- 
tium-90 came in newly tends to lodge where growth 


is taking place, which differs according to the kind 


of bone; while blood-production also depends on the 


_ type of bone and the locality in the marrow. 


On the subject of strontium-90 alone, there still 
remain many things in a vast area that have yet 
to be ascertained before one can possibly risk any 
precise prediction on the effects of this radio-active 
fission product on the future of mankind. 

True, there are such aids to scientists as the 


- amount of fission products released by test-bombs, 


something that cannot be hidden by the nations un- 
dertaking nuclear weapons tests. On the other hand, 
there are such matters as radio-activity in soil and 
in food, analyses of human bone, and the distribu- 
tion of strontium that must be intensively and patiently 
studied. For, concentrations of radio-active sub- 


_ stances vary from soil to soil, and from food to food, 


while absorption by human beings also seems to vary 
widely. (In the case of human bone, variances by 
as much as 50 times have been found among Japa- 
nese, while in the case of food the extremes are apart 
by as much as 10,000 times.) By accumulation of 
more accurate knowledge it will become possible 
gradually to predict the future with increasing cer- 
tainty. When there is no great disparity among the 
figures cited by the scientisfs the world over there 
should be little to fear; but when the discrepancies 
are glaring some one is making a mistake. The 
sooner any error is corrected the better. 


Genetic Influence 


Leaving strontium-90 for a while, let us turn to 
cesium-137. In the case of cesium-137, there is no 
great time-lag as in the case of strontium-90 before 
concentration equilibrium is reached between pre- 
cipitated amount and the amount absorbed into the 
human body. If nuclear bomb tests continue at the 
present rate the radiation of the human reproduc- 
tive organs by cesium-137 is supposed to be less than 
the dosage given to the bone by strontium-90. Never- 
theless, this does not mean that there is little or no 
hazard; because in this case the radiation directly 
affects heredity. 

Genetics, in-so far as human beings are con- 
cerned, is a science from which direct experimenta- 
tion is precluded. Only deductions on the basis of 
experiments with other living organisms are possible. 
But according to most geneticists the occurrence of 
mutations is in proportion to the radiation to which 
the organism is exposed. If this theory is applicable 
to the human race, then the slight increase in radio- 
activity should result in increase of generation of 
mutations. 

On the other hand there is no evidence, because 
experimentation is impossible, that human beings or 
for that matter all living organism can exist without 
exposure to any ionization radiation, Many types 


of considerable radiation exist in nature. People 
lving at high altitudes are exposed to many times 
the amount of cosmic ray dosage received by dwel- 
lers in the lowlands. Difference of radiations dosage 
from radio-activity in the ground or the house is 
over 10-fold in some locations from that in others. 
The radiation dosage of carbon-14 or potassium-40 
naturally contained in human body without harm 
differs considerably between individuals and some- 
what less so between sexes; for example more 
carbon-14 exist in fat men than thin men. These 
discrepancies exist in nature, and are unavoidable 
inequalities. 

Consequently, this gives rise, on the one hand, 
to the contention that since these natural radio-ac- 
tivity hazards exist in the first place the human 
race should be able to put up with the generation of 
mutation, which are greater, of radiation from fission 
products at present and also in some near future. 
While conversely the opposition argues that natural 
inequalities and hazards cannot be avoided, but it is 
inexcusable to add to these hazards by altogether 
unnecessary testing of nuclear weapons. 

Human in Atomic Age 

Progress in civilization is gennerally attended by 
dangers. Mankind, now that it has entered the era 
of nuclear energy, must inevitably face the risk of 
more radiation than heretofore, perhaps in greater 
amounts than during the period since the invention 
of the X-ray. 

Whether or not such added hazard should be 
condoned must, it goes without saying, be judged on 
the basis either of moral standards of social need— 
whether it is good or bad; whether it is necessary 
or unnecessary. 


The problem is essentially one of ethics, with a 
parallel found in the use of the X-ray. It often 
happens that persons undergoing cancer therapy 
by X-ray receive more than the “‘safe’’ dosage of 
radiation and the dosage for diagnostic-X-ray ex- 
amination is also hard to be.neglected. The risk 


taken here is for a necessary or good purpose—the 
prevention of disease, pulmonary tuberculosis in 
particular, of early detection of cancer-—so although 
precautions are called for there is no ground for 
saying that X-ray disgnosis should be abandoned. 
Recently, because of the worldwide furor about 
nuclear bomb tests the real issue has tended to be- 
come obscured. The tests are steadily going to build 
up the radio-active contamination of the earth. If 
these tests are continued the maximum permissible 
level will go up so that in the event of atomic war- 
fare the critical point level will immediately be ex- 
ceeded by merely adding a few more fission pro- 
ducers from the nuclear weopons fired. There will 
be no escape from the horrendous sub-microscopic 
particles emanating deadly rays, which will penetrate 
and lodge in all things necessary for the existence 
of living organisms. Finally a note should be made 
of the fact that the nuclear reactors, purportedly for 
peaceful use, and being planned without careful con- 
sideration of necessity or worth, emit the same deadly 
waste. 
(The writer is professor at the University of Tokyo) 


Glimpses of Japanese Culture 


The Japanese garden is one of the most brilliant examples 
of landscape gardening. Its style is striking compared with 
that of the typical Western garden, which features groomed 
lawns, trimmed trees, meticulously constructed flowerbeds and 
a geometrically arranged plan. But ‘‘nature imitation’ garden- 
ing is not confined to Japan alone. It was very common in 
ancient China, the pioneer of Oriental culture. Even in Europe, 
a sort of nature gardening was in vogue, especially in England, 
some two hundred years ago. 


The Japanese manner of gardening, however, is not entirely 
in line with that found in China and some parts of Europe. 
In ancient China, the main feature was the incorporation of 
natural structures, sometimes a mountain lake and sometimes 
-a cliff, into the garden and creation of a man-made paradise 
by adding a pond here and a slender island there. In Eng- 
land, whose climate is considerably different from that of 
Japan, another sort of nature gardening developed. It was an 
accurate imitation of nature complete with pastures made of 
burnt-down virgin forests; lakes, rivers and hamlets in a wide 
rural expanse. 

Japanese garden- 
ing in its most rigid 
sense resembles nei- 
ther of these two. 
As an attentive little 
stroll through the 
many scenic spots 
in and around Kyoto 
will convince you, 
landscape gardening 
in Japan developed 
on the Chinese pat- 
tern, but has grown 
into a quite different 
type of art. In the 
remote past, Japa- 
nese landscape gar- 
deners utilized nature to the fullest extent, as their Chinese 
counterparts. Since the middle ages, however, these gardeners 
began to create the atmosphere of the sea, mountain ranges, 
water-falls, rivers and many other aspects of nature in the 
absence of real water. Once invented, this symbolic way of 
representing nature in the small confines of a garden gained 
increasing popularity from the characteristic Japanese inclina- 
tion towards the simple and the suggested. 


Katsura Detached Palace Garden 


In this way of gardening, one tries to recreate in one’s 
own aesthetics a scene remembered from the past—a strange 
rise in a terrain, a curious-looking stone, wavy, elegant rows 
of trees. The details were explained in ‘‘Sakuteiki’’ (The 
Way of Gardening) published some 900 years ago. The book 
emphasises that gardens should not be mere imitations of 
nature but places where the important should reign over the 
insignificant and where nature as seen by the particular 
gardener should triumph over all the conventionalities. This 
is a clear declaration of symbolism in gardening. Japanese 
landscape gardening, in other words, is not prosaic, so to 
speak, but is based on the symbolic vision of a master poet. 
In yet another way of expression, Japanese gardeners have 
accomplished in gardening what Japanese poets, particularly 
tanka (a small poem with only 31 syllables) or haiku (com- 
plete with mere 17 syllables) masters, have done in literature. 
They have established a system of choosing only a few sym- 
bolic aspects in nature, turning them into a universe full of 
suggestion and meaning. For example, a cluster of pruned 
trees came to represent a distant mountain range and an 
oblong stone standing on end, a water-fall or ‘a cliff. A stone 
lying on its side under which a tunnel is dug represents a 
bridge, and the tunnel, a flow of water. An old stone lantern 
in a cluster of trees symbolizes the loneliness of a shaded 
path to an old temple. Through the centuries, there developed 
a set of rules governing the symbols, the mastery of which 
gives one an easier understanding of Japanese gardens. 


Of course there are many Japanese gardens which utilize no 
symbolic objects and which are open books to every intelligent 
visitor, but there are equally numerous gardens, especially in 
the Zen Buddhist temple compounds, where the gardeners seem 
to have embarked upon achieving a sort of ‘‘pure art’’ by ab- 
stract arrangements of stones and other inanimate objects. 
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Japanese Garden 
By Osamu Mori 


Those gardeners, like their india ink painter friends, tried to 
“suggest”? rather than to ‘‘represent’’. They limited the use 
of trees and other ‘‘conyentional’’ garden elements to a 
minimum, Instead, they utilized space and the sense of space 
to the maximum possible. 

Japanese gardeners, in other words, tried to carry out the 
advice of a certain 17th century poet, who proposed that “‘it 
is better to ‘suggest’ a forest by fallen leaves rather than to 
actually make one’. Katsura Detached Palace in Kyoto, which 
was built 330 years ago, is the culmination of this abstract 
way of gardening. There, nature is recast in the gardeners’ 
mind and the space is reconstructed by setting up lumber 
walls all around the compound. A slight rise in the premises, 
and stepping stones in different heights, symbolize the parti- 
tions of space and a simple arrangement of square slates and 
oblong cluster of pruned trees brought exquisite beauty and 
meaning to the over-all garden plan. The garden in Katsura 
Detached Palace premises is the symbol of the timeless beauty 
of the Japanese garden. 

One of the questions I am most frequently asked by foreign 
visitors here is what are the ten best gardens in Japan. Of 
course I have my own choices but here I would like to set 
forth the ten gardens voted best by my garden specialist and 
photographer friends. 


1. Katsura Detached Palace Garden, Kyoto, built during the 
early Edo Period (1620-45). The original Katsura Detached 
Palace was built with the latest technique of the day from 1620 
to 1624 at the order of Prince Toshihito, younger brother to 
Emperor Goyozei. The Palace and its garden were modeled on 
Katsura Dono built during Fujiwara Period according to the 
current view of nature. Also incorporated are views on hous- 
ing expressed in Hakushi Monju (a classical Chinese book of 
essays) and interpretation of nature from the Tales of Genji. 


In 1645, Prince 
Toshitada, a son to 
Toshihito, added a 
new palace, outdoor 
resting places, two 
pavillions Shokatei 
and Shoiken, and the 
gardens around the 
structures. It is next 
to impossible to pick 
out any one special- 
ly laudable effort in 
this faultlessly won- 
derful garden but the 
structural designs in ; oe 
the gardens in front Shugakuin Detached Palace Garden 
of the approach and around the study merit particular men- 
tion. The best view 1's that looking toward the Shokintei Pavil- 
lion and Shinsenjima Island from Tsukimidai (Moon View 
Verandah) of the old Study or from the east corridor of Gep- 
paro (Moon Wave Pavillion). No less striking view is available 
when one looks down along the garden path from the outdoor 
resting place with the garden pond shimmering to the right of 
the path. The eaves of the tea-houses found here and there 
in the garden are excellent beyond description, while the pay- 
ing stones and stepping stones not only appeal to the sight but 
also to all the other senses, changing the quality of their appeal 
by the angle of view. The beauty of the garden is further 
accelerated as one crosses the stone bridge spanning the Oi 
River to admire the magnificence of Amanohashidate to the 
right and the white sand bar to the left and as one approaches 
Shokintei stepping from one stone in the pond to another. 


_ 2. Shugakuin Detached Palace Garden, Kyoto, built also 
in early Edo Period(1655-59). Situated to the west foot of the 
famous Mount Hiei, the Palace commands a breath-taking view 
of the wide green span of Yamashiro Field. The garden is 
divided into three parts—upper, middle and lower, which are 
separate gardens connected by a causeway planted with minia- 
ture pine trees. The upper and the middle gardens were com- 
pleted during the five year period from 1655 to 1659 at the 
direct instructions of the retired Emperor Gominoo. The lower ° 
garden features the main tea-house Jugetsukan and, in autumn, 
flaming maple leaves. Near the pond to the west of the tea- 
house is a sleeve-shaped stone lantern, while a scull-shaped 
one is placed near a little stream pouring into the pond. In 
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the middle of the upper garden, there is a pond called Yoku- 
tyuike (A Bath for Dragons) formed by a dam with the water 
coming out of Mount Hiei. A small island which used to be a 
rise in the range dominates the pond. An impressive array of 
ever-green trees dotted with bright color maples decorate the 
stone works and the slopes all around the pond. The middle 
garden was originally built in 1668 for Princess Akenomiya 
Teruko, the eighth daughter of the retired Emperor Gominoo. 
_Rakushiken, a solitary residence for the Imperial princess, is 
in the center and the garden literally exude the loneliness of 
a royal princess destined to lead a life of celibacy. 

sg remeron mens 3. Saihoji Temple 

Garden, Kyoto, built 
in 1338. This tem- 
ple is the place where 
the famous Zen Priest 
Muso Kokushi lived 
and practised his 
theory of Zen 616 
years ago. The nat- 
ural features of the 
site are dexterously 
exploited; water is 
led into a concave 
flat land to make a 
pond, Ogonike (Gold- 
en Pond) in the midst 
_ of which two islands push themselves out of the water. Around 
_ the pond, there stood such magnificent structures as Sairaido, 
Tanhokutei and the two-storied Ruriden. The stone pavements 
and fine velvety moss surround the pond to create beautiful 
scene. The name of Muso Kokushi will be long remembered 
+ for the bold imagination he displayed in producing the magni- 
ficent stone works that now adorn the gentle slopes beyond 

the pond. 

4, Ryoanji Temple Garden, Kyoto, built in 1499. The uni- 
que feature of Ryoanji Temple Garden, in a word, is the com- 
plete absence of trees or grass. The garden is made up com- 
pletely of sand and stones. Gaun Nikkenroku, a collection of 
a Zen priest’s essays, published some five hundred years ago 
is of very much help in explaining what this austere garden 
is all about. An article in the collection tells of a round rice 
cake called Karasansui (Chinese Landscape) which is served 
on a paper or a tray. The main characteristic of this cake is 
that it requires no water in its making, while in the usual 
cakes, water is one of the most important ingredients. So it 
is presumed that, at that time, there may have been a school 
of thought that tried to create something, leaving out what 
was considered an essential element. 


Sathoji Temple Garden 


\ 


Anyway, the fifteen stones in the oblong garden are very 
impressive. The viewer can take the stones for those in the 
turbulent sea or the mountain tops in the clouds or even the 
dancing Buddhist disciples. Apart from precisely what the 
gardener intended to represent, the beautiful sense of balance 
of the stones and the thick earth-work walls around the garden 
are undisputably impressive. Hitherto, stones had been only 
an auxiliary part of a garden, but in the Ryoanji Temple 
Garden, stones play the role of a sole host to the visitors. 


5. Tenryujt Tem- 
ple Garden, Kyoto, 
built in 1345. In 
1345, Shogun Ashi- 
kaga Takauji esta- 
blished a temple for 
the late Emperor Go- 
daigo at the site of 
a detached palace of 
the retired Emperor 
Kameyama, and 
named it Tenryuji. 
In front of the su- 
perior’s quarters, there is a pond, beyond which a cascade 
drops into a cluster of standing stones. Although the place 
suffered from fires many times, the stone works created here 
by Muso Kokushi are as wonderful as his masterpieces at 
Saihoji Temple mentioned above. 


Ryoanji Temple Garden 
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6. Daisenin Garden, Kyoto, built in 1509. As the sign-— 
board on its gate says, the superior’s quarters and the study 
of Daisenin were built in 1509. So it is presumed that the 
garden attached to them also dates back to about that time. 
The central theme of the garden is the rapid mountain stream. 
In order to put the grandeur of nature into a small space em- 
bracing the east and west sides of the study, the gardener 
tried to symbolize the far-off mountains by a pruned hedge of 
trees, cliffs and water-falls by stones on their ends, bridges — 
and ships by stones lying on their sides. Until a few years 
ago, the moss represented flowing water but now white sand 
has replaced it. The remarkable fact is that this scenery is — 
more like nature than nature itself. 


7. Shinjuan Garden, Kyoto, built in 1638. Although the 
original Shinjuan was built in the middle of the Muromachi 
Period, it was burned down during the Civil War Period. It 
was restored, however, in 1638. The stepping stone groupings 
consisting of seven, five, and three respectively in the east 
garden are especially well known. The garden is the last word 
in the tea garden category. 


8. Sanboin Garden, Kyoto, built during 1598 and 1615. In 
the spring of 1598, Shogun Toyotomi Hideyoshi consulted 
Gienjugo, a priest, on a plan to restore Sanboin Temple. Once 
embarked upon the project, Hideyoshi was so engrossed with 
the undertaking that he camped in the project site to direct 
operations. Unfortunately, Hideyoshi did not see the temple 
completed, as he died in the following autumn. Gienjugo con- 
tinued with the work and completed it in 1615. The grandeur 
of the garden is unparalleled with more than 700 stones and 
several thousand trees collected from all over Japan for the 
garden. Especially famous are the Fujito stone and drooping 
cherry trees in the middle of the garden. It also has an in- 
teresting pond, with several islands connected by various bridges 
both wooden and earthen. 


9. Sento Palace 
Garden, Kyoto, built 
during 1629 and 
1687... ‘There™ are 
actually two gardens 
in the Sento Palace 
premises; northern 
and southern, each 
of which features a 
pond. The northern 
garden used to be a 
part of Nyoin Palace 
(built for ex-Empress 
Tofukumonin) while 
the southern garden used to belong to the palace of the Emperor 
Gominoo. The north-eastern corner of the northern garden 
was originally built by Shogun Toyotomi Hideyoshi for his 
wife. The pond in the southern garden has a water-fall in its 
north-eastern corner and an island in the middle, which is 
connected with the shore by two stone bridgss. Stretching from 
the western shore to the eastern shore; in the southern pond 
is a bar of round pebbles. The existing water path connect- 
ing the northern pond with the southern was built much later 
in 1747. As the original Sento Palace was the work of Kobori 
Enshu, the famous artist of the day, it should have been mag- 
nificent, but unfortunately only a part of the stone work around 
the pond is undisturbed. 


10. Joruriji Temple Garden, Kyoto, built in 1150. During 
the Heian Period, the courtnobles were engrossed with the idea 
of creating a paradise in this world. The result is the suc- 
cessive emergence of the temples for Amida Nyorai, the god 
of mercy. Most famous among them are Byodoin at Uji, Mo- 
otsuji at Hiraizumi and Joruriji Temple at the crossroads of 
Kyoto Prefecture and Nara Prefecture. The temple and its 
garden are at their best in spring and autumn when the trees 
lining the garden pond put on their dressy leaves and the 
temple casts its time-less shadow upon the clear and beautiful 
water. 


eS 


Southern Pond, Sento Palace Garden 


(The writer is in charge of Architecture and Garden Department, National Nara 
Cultural Property Protection Commission) 


Exports of Technological Know-how:—Tokyo Shibaura 
Electric Co. of Japan has reached agreement with ECE (Elec- 
tric Construction & Equipment) Co. of India to provide the 
latter with the technological knowledge of heavy electric ma- 
chinery. In line with the agreement, Tokyo Shibaura Electric 
will instruct the Indian company in manufacturing such heavy 
electric machinery as 25-2,500 KVA electric transformers, 
electric converters and transformers for meters and gauges 
in the coming five year period. 


Steel Mills in Minas, Brazil:—Contracts for building 
steel mills in Minas Gerais, Brazil as a joint project of 
Japan and Brazil were finally inked on June 4 in Brazil. The 
first contingent of Japanese technicians is expected to cross 
the Pacific by the end of summer. The mills are expected to 
turn out annually 500,000 tons of steel ingots (250,000 tons in 
terms of steel materials) six years from now. The rate of 
capital investment is 6 for Brazil and 4 for Japan. 


Local Government Officials by Parties:—According to 
the Autonomy Board, independents are by far the largest 
group in the local government offices except prefectural as- 
semblies, where the Liberal-Democrats dominate. This is a 
clear indication that the two-party system which is supposedly 
in operation now in Japan has no grass-root supports. The 
following is the local government office holders by parties: 


ecg City Town Town 
Governors A ss Meyors Assem- Head- Assem- 
ssem- 
blymen smen bymen 
blymen 
Seats erereees 46 2,614 530 16,821 3,365 77,224 
Liberal- 
Democrats: « 8 1,788 59 3,360 224 6,165 


(17.78%) (69.54%) (10.00%) (20.88%) ( 6.719%) ( 8.17%) 
3 483 11 £68 1 748 


( 6.67%) (18.79%) ( 2.2094) ( 5.87%) ( 0.48%) ( 0.999%) 
ae 10 a 157 1 310 


Socialists ++++ 


Communists «+ 


( 0.892) ( 0.25%) ().0039%) ( 0.429%) 

Minor Parties _ 121 2 181 1 60 
( 4.71%) ( 0.40%) ( 1.10%) (1.00394) ( 0.0194) 

Independents: + 34 199 434 11,817 3,094 68,202 
(75.56%) ( 6.57%) (86.89%) (71.69%) (92.7594) (30.35%) 

Vacancies +++ 1 43 3 329 29 1,739 


Productivity in Aircraft Industry:—Productivity is re- 
tarded but the future is bright. This is the conclusion that 
the Japan Aircraft Industry Association has reached after its 
intensive overhaul of 30 aircraft and related industry companies. 
According to the Association’s published reports, per capita 
per annum sales amount in the aircraft industry is only 
*¥ 340,000. Compared to the average 1,202,000 sales per 
capita in the whole manufacturing industry average, the figure 
is decidedly poor. Moreover, the labor expenses rate (the 
rate of labor expenses divided by sales amount) in the air- 
craft industry now stands at 34.3%, about three times the 
whole manufacturing average. While in the whole manufac- 
turing industry, the rate of floating assets and fixed assets is 
58 to 42, the figures stand at 67 to 33 in the aircraft industry. 
The rate of debts and owned capital in the whole manufac- 
turing stands at 60 to 40, while in the aircraft industry the 
figures are 64 to 36. The added value rate in the aircraft 
industry is extremely high with only 28.7% of production 
costs accounting for materials outlay, while in other manufac- 


turing industries, average 52.3% of all production costs goes 
for materials. 


Steel Production Plan Revised:—In view of increased 
production of blast furnace pig iron, stepped-up importation 
of scrap iron from the United States and the unexpectedly 
brisk collection of local scraps, MITI has decided to revise 
the 1957 Iron & Steel Production Plan. Compared to the 
original plan, iron production was increased 3.3% to 7,310,000 
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tons, iron ores 7.2% to 13,850,000 tons while the steel materials 
(including rerolled steel materials) grew 6% to 10,060,000 tons. 
Together with the stepped-up production of local steel ma- 
terials, about 600,000 tons of foreign steel materials are — 
expected to arrive by the end of September. So the supply j 
of steel will be much more relaxed than it is now. 

Increase of Tax Revenue:—General accounts tax revenue 
for 1956 proved to be 14.8% (123 billion yen) more than initially 
expected—a sure sign of the industry’s prosperity in that 
year. Even compared with the revised budget, the tax revenue 
registered 7.9% (3£69,562,000,000) growth. When such special 
account taxes as admission taxes and local road tolls are 
added, the increase amounts to ¥971,051,000,000 (14.4% more 
than expected). This is 7.7% more than the figure in the 
revised budget. In detail, revenue from income taxes increased 
by °¥303,608,000,000, corporate income taxes by ¥259,135,000,- 
000 and liquor taxes by *¥172,789,000,000. These figures re- 
present respectively 7.9%, 8.4% and 2.3% more than expected 
in the revised budget. 


Machinery Orders:—According to the Economic Planning 
Board, machinery orders received during fiscal 1956 totalled 
F758,000,000,000, 80% more than 1955. Especially brisk was 
the domestic demands which climbed to *£542,200,000,000, an 
amazing 143% growth over the previous fiscal year. Reflecting 
the investment-minded local industries, private demands grew 
166% over 1955 to 3¥483,600,000,000, while the Government 
demands barely passed the 40% increase mark. Overseas 
demands, which showed an 86% increase in 1955 over 1954, did 
not repeat the feat in 1956 with only 5.8% increase registered 
over the previous year. 


Plant Investment :—Plant Investment for 1956 was far 
bigger (77%) more than the previous year) than initially 
expected. But compared to the 1957 plant investment expecta- 
tion (853 billion yen; 33% increase over 1956), the figure is 
still dwarfish. One of the most salient characieristics of 1957 
plant investment is that most of the outlay goes for primary 
industries as is evidenced in the cases of iron and electricity. 
Together the two key industries are to get half of the total 
investment outlay for 1957. 


Automobile Exports:—A sort of boom has set in for the 
automobile exports, which, in the first six months of 1957, 
has already eclipsed the annual exports mark of 2,455 cars 
established in 1956. According to the Automobile Industry 
Association, the number of cars exported was 271 for January; 
402 for February; 387 for March, 564 for April and 306 for 
May. On top of this, the number for June is expected to 
reach 760 cars to make the half-year total to 2,690 cars. The 
cardinal reason for the sudden brisk activities in the auto- 
mobile exports is naturally the lowering of production cost 
which made the local cars worthy of world attention. 


Bigger Corporate Income :—According to the Tax Ad- 
ministration Agency, the corporate income for the term 
ending March for the bigger companies (with more than 
100,000,000 capital; 766 companies surveyed) reached the 
amazing total of ¥169,807,000,000, a growth of 30.8% over 
the previous term ending September, 1956. In detail, banking 
interest copped *¥32,852,000,000, an increase of 29.9% over 
the September term; primary metals, 11,905,000 (97.4% 
growth); textiles, ¥11,034,000,000 (0.5% increase) and mining, 
¥11,883,000,000 (16.6% growth). Other businesses that grew 
by leaps and bounds include foreign trade (CRY increase); elec- 
tric machinery (41.9%); transportation equipments (46.3% ); 
machinery (77.2%); rubber (41.3%); and construction (ola DIae 
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Steady downgrade from mid-May through early June. 


bing. 


Commodity Market 


Cotton Goods :—The cotton yarn market failed to extricate 
itself out of a semi-chronic depression with prices on the 
The 
quotation of 20s yarn at the Osaka sampin market, which 
started May at 181.50 per Ib., closed the month at the 3160 
mark. The 30s item also slipped from 204.60 to the 3£180 
mark during the same period. Swelling inventories due to 


inactive demand at home and the increasing impact of short 
money were the two major causes for the lethargy. The April 


production of cotton yarn totalled 243,500 bales while the ex- 
ports for the month reached 89,200 bales, but the domestic 
demand stood still at 137,600 bales, with the month-end bal- 
ance of 487,700 bales brought forward into May. Although the 
details of the May supply and demand have not as yet been 
made known, the prospects are considered generally discourag- 
With the production estimated to dip to 239,500 bales 


- and the exports boosted to 92,200 bales for May, the domestic 


demand is expected to continue low at around 125,000-135,000 
bales. Thus, the May-end balance of inventories is estimated 
to have stood at 500,000-510,000 bales. The market, how- 
ever, has begun to stiffen towards the end of June due to 


two new developments. The curtailment of cotton imports by 


* 200,000 bales for the first half and 200,000-300,000 bales for 


the second half is expected inevitable because of the worsen- 
ing balance of foreign exchange payments while the produc- 
tion of chemical fibres is due to drop by the strike of syn- 
thetic textile workers. 

Raw Silk :—Raw silk quotations continued steady into 
May, but began to slip from mid-May under the impact of 
the tight-money repercussions. The Yokohama raw silk quota- 
tion (21A per kin), which started May at 2,090, dived to 
3£1,980 by the end of the month. The raw silk production 
in the first three months of this year (January to March) 
totalled 67,735 bales, a decline of 2,800 bales from the output 
in the like period a year ago. Domestic deliveries in the first 
three months amounted to 56,656 bales, marking an increase 
of 9,700 bales over a year ago. The production of silk fabrics 
in the January-March period totalled 51,798 bales, up 11,500 
bales over a year ago while fabrics exports reached 8,009 bales, 
up 3,157 bales. On the other hand, raw silk exports during 
the interim slipped by 3,200 bales from a year ago to 14,729 bales. 

Chemical Fibres:—The quotation of rayon filament yarn, 
which collapsed in May, continued weak into June to hit a 
low at 3159.40 on June 7. The price later began to rally to 
about %£170.00, but the recovery tempo has been 
Responsible for the rayon filament yarn stalemate were the 
supply increase and tight money while the recovery was based 
on the rumored ‘‘approach of production curtailment.” 

The filament rayon yarn market, which made a_ heavy 
collapse in May, continued weak into June with the quotation 
(for current delivery) diving to 159.40 on June 7. The 
market then began to recover to reach *¥170.00 on June 19, 
but the rally has since been slow and inactive. Responsible 
for the May collapse were the increasing signs of over- 
supply and new tight-money measures adopted by the Govy- 
ernment, while the rumored production curtailment came 
in support of the later recovery. The monthly production 
of rayon filament yarn, which stood at 16,400,000 Ibs. in Janu- 
ary, rose to 19,250,000 Ibs. in April and further soared to 
20,100,000 Ibs. in May. Exports, on the other hand, have 
continued quiet. Hence stockpiles have been mounting in yarn 


slow. 


as well as in fabrics. The balance of inventories as of the 
end of April, inclusive of those in the hands of manufacturers 
and wholesalers, reached 22,850,000 Ibs. in yarn and 129,750,000 
sq. yards in fabrics (23,170,000 Ibs. in terms of yarn)—the 
combined total of 46,020,000 Ibs. Although the production 
curtailment of yarn appears to be the only remedy to the 
present situation, the Ministry of International Trade & In- 
dustry has been extremely cautious in issuing the production 
cut recommendation, despite the wishes of six major manufac- 
turers for an early suggestion for production reduction, The 
spun rayon yarn quotations, which rallied somewhat in March 
through April due to the production curtailment, continued 
declining from May through June with the latest prices set 
around -¥107, well below the break-even point as the pro- 
duction cost includes #84 for material spun rayon and 25 
for processing cost. With the spun rayon production curtailed 
during the April-June period by a MITI recommendation, the 
production of spun rayon yarn has been left unmolested. 
Hence, the impact of overproduction has shifted from the 
former to the latter. With the advent of the demand season 
and with the imports of raw cotton and wool likely to be 
squeezed under the import curbing policy, however, both spun 
rayon and spun rayon yarn are bound to recover in the July— 
September period particularly as the spun rayon production 
cut is certain to continue into the summer. 

Woollen Yarn:—Woollen yarn quotations have kept on 
dropping since April with the June 12 price registering ¥885. 
Major deterrents to the woollen yarn market are 1) poor sales 
of spring items; 2) the bad outlook for summer items; 3) in- 
active purchases of yarn by spinners; and 4) mounting inven- 
tories in the hands of city wholesalers and spinning mills. In 
addition to these dampers, the recent tightening of money has 
offered an additional brake. No further dive of the woollen 
yarn prices is generally considered likely in view of the pre- 


sence of some new stimulants such as 1) the drastic cut of 
the wool import exchange allocation in the wake of the sharp 
reduction of the cotton import fund. The original wool im- 
port goal of 1,000,000 bales is likely to be squeezed 
1,000,000 bales; 2) a favorable tone of exports with the Janu- 
ary—April total up 40% over the like period a year ago; 3) the 
stiff tone of Australian wool quotations, and the prospective 
poor supply next year due to a prolonged drought; 4) efforts 
of domestic manufacturers to boost the price to the break-even 


into 


point set at around ¥ 950. 


MAJOR TEXTILE QUOTATIONS 


Cotton Rayon Spun Rayon Woollen Raw 
Yarn Yarn Yam Yarn Silk 

(Osaka) (Osaka) (Osaka) (Nagoya) (Yokohama) 
1957: Mar. 2eesees 175.3 216.9 114.5 1,074 2,014 
Qeeeeese 175.0 218.0 abi L 1,037 2,050 
WGseeeee 175.9 213.0 LL3e% 1,012 2,046 
23eceeee 180.5 200.2 113.8 1,030 2,030 
CHoebnacs: THe 210.9 118.6 1,076 2,069 
Apr. Geeeess 184.9 203.5 118.5 1,046 2,073 
TBessess 188.5 214.9 119.0 1,069 2,080 
20 sacee. 185.2 209.6 117.0 1,056. 2,119 
Q7eeveee 181.7 197.5 115.2 1,037 2,090 
May 4eeeeee 178.0 185.2 114.0 988 2,089 
ULeecese 176.0 176.1 111.8 950 2,051 
18+esess 171.6 170.9 109.5 915 2,030 
Qheeeese 168.1 171.5 199.9 925 2,016 
June l+eeees 167.8 163.1 110.4 924 1,97] 
Boceses 16500 163.0 LO 7e7 892 1,963 
[5eeeeee 167,5 164,1 107,9 901 1,981 


The optimism in balancing Japan’s in- 
tional payments which still lingered 
_ among some quarters now seems entirely 
submerged in the growing alarm aired 
by even some of those who once boldly 
tried to. pursuade the people not to be 
overly timid. Export trade has been con- 
tinuously on the increase. 
the greater have been the increases in 
imports. With considerable difficulty Japan 
has been asking the United States to les- 
sen the quite rigid and strict pressures 
of the embargo imposed upon many goods 
which Japan wished to sell to China. 
Ture, Britain has expressed its intention 
‘towards removing some of the restrictions 
on trade with China under Chincom. But 
it is not likely that Japan would soon be 
benefited by such movement. Worse still, 
purchases by the U.S. forces in Japan, 
é a great factor in offsetting Japan’s ad- 
verse balance, will surely be gone in the 
near future. 
Worsened International Payments 
The worsening of Japan’s international 
balance of payments assumed a grave tone. 
Exports in May totaled $237 million (f.0.b.), 
an increase of $12 million over April. Im- 
ports totaled $451 million (c.i.f.), also sur- 
passing April which registered the highest 


amount since the war. 
exceeded the exports by $214 million. Ex- 
ports in Jan.-May totaled $1,118 million, 
an increase of 18% over the correspond- 
ing period of 1956. Imports amounted to 
$1,949 million, an increase of 60%. Im- 
ports, except for food which declined 3%, 
all increased, 


Thus the imports 


metal 
manufacture such as iron ore and scrap 
iron 2.4 fold, coal and petroleum 1.8 fold. 

Foreign exchange receipts in May total- 
ed $310 million, payments $407 million, 
balancing adversely at $97 million, a 
worsening by $40 million from the pre- 
vious month. The balance became $117 
million when the deferred payments were 


raw materials for 


taken into account. Thus Japan’s adverse 
balance at the end of May since the begin- 
ning of 1957 was $286 million (including 
deferred payments) and $417 million with- 
out deferred payments. Japan’s foreign 
exchange holdings decreased by $315 mil- 
lion during the period from Jan. 1, 1957 
to the end of April to $1,106 million. A 
further decline during May reduced them 
to $987 million. The figure, however, in- 
cludes the arrears in Indonesia, South 
Korea and Argentina which total $260 
million and $390 million held by the Bank 
of Japan. Therefore only less than $340 
million is immediately available, 


Yet by far 


. FOREIGN BXCHANCE . 


ee 
“1955 1956 ‘Decrease He 
Receipts 
Exports «+++» 1,954 2,402 448 
Invisiblese++e++ 714 "823 109 
U.S, Forces 
Procurement 157 227 7) 
Others «esses 557 595 38, = 
Total seserees 2,668 35225 557 
Peyments 
Knee seeeee 1,848 2,470 622 tem; neal inthe 1-3.% to 1 
mee eee ey a ee ae tools, watch and auto parts: 
H eeeeeeee ? ul 
Balence sssees "494 293 @201 Restraint on Special Foreign 
Source: Bank of Japan. st Bxebanae Allocations | os 


Since the government’s measures to 


curb the worsening balance of interna- 
tional payments such as the increased 
official discount rate and the tightening 
in the foreign exchange finance, changes 
in the volume of Letters of Credit in for- 
eign trade have been closely watched as 
good signals to find the future trends. 
Letters of Credit for imports sent in May 
totaled $320 million, an increase of $18 
million over April. Letters of Credit for 
exports received in May increased over 
April, but the balance was adverse at 
more than $100 million. The situation 
in Letters of Credit is usually reflected on 
the situation in foreign exchanges two 
or three months later. Therefore the 
adverse balance of Letters of Credit in 
May shows that the adverse balance in 
foreign exchanges is bound to appear 
continuously for several months, reduc- 
ing Japan’s holdings of foreign exchanges 
still further. 
2. EXPORTS BY GROUP 
(In $1,000,000) 


Increase cr 


1955 1956 
Decrease 4 
Food & Drinks +» 136 18) 44 
Textiles eseesess 749 871 122 
Chemicals +e+eee 94 197 13 
Minera!s eseseece 85 115 39 
Metals eseeseeeee 386 340 4€ 
Machinery seeees 247 484 237 
Others esseeesess 314 405 91 
Total sersvsceee 2011 2,501 490 


Source: Finance Ministry. 


Higher Rates for Import Collaterals 

Applicants for import licenses are re- 
quired to deposit collateral varying~ in 
percentage of the value of the proposed 
import depending on which class of im- 
ports it belongs to. On June 3. the gov- 
ernment decided to raise the collateral 
percentages for imports which are not 
regarded as essential needs and to re- 
quire collateral in cash be placed in the 
Bank of Japan, 
June 4, 

The raised percentages are as follows: 
(a) from 5% to 35% for such non-essen- 
tials as cheese, lemons, etc in the Automa- 
tic Approval System; (b) from 3-5% to 


to be enforced from 


of PER, pak i earned as an ence 
for exporting certain products may 
used for travel expense abroad and | n- 
porting consumer goods. Of imports that 
may be made with foreign exchange thus - 
earned, as from June 8. no license is 
given above the top limit of amount spe- 
cified for each item such as black tea, 
Egyptian cotton. These imports coming 
into under this restrictive measure do 
not amount much in value, but it is note- 
worthy that a new step was taken in one 
of the foreign allocation systems in order 
to keep imports from running wild con- 
tinuously beyond the sound limit Japan 
can afford today. ~ 
White Paper on Trade 

Warnings :—The White Paper on Trade 
in calendar 1956 published on June 4. 
warned the Japanese against entertain- . 
ing a light-hearted optimism by taking at 
face value some overall figures in statis- 
tics which are deceptively heartening to 
the unwary. For instance, statistics show 
that exports in 1956 increased by 24% 
over 1955, surpassing the world total ex- 
ports in the same year which had an 
increase of only 11% over the previous 
year. Not only in 1956, but also in the 
past several years Japan’s export in- 
creases were at a rate above the average 
of major countries. This reflects noth- 
ing but the fact that Japan had to re- 
build her foreign trade almost from 
scratch when she could finally be allowed 
to conduct her commerce with other coun- 
tries on her own since the war. From 
such a low level of trade volume, it is 
only natural that the increase rate in 
exports has been relatively higher than 
those whose trade volumes had already 
reached nearly as high a level as they 
can climb. 

The loss of Chinese market has left 
Japan with the United States as the only 
big market (20% of the total exports). 
Liberia and entrepot Hongkong alone 
bought from Japan more than 2% of 


he. 


- 


Japan’s total exports. Of other regions, 
East Asia, Southeast Asia, South Ame- 
rica, and Oceania comprise Japan’s fairly 
large customers. These regions are little 
advanced industrially and largely depend 
on raw material production. They are 
therefore vulnerable to great changes in 
the world economy. The bulk of Japa- 
nese goods exported to these areas con- 
sist of cotton fabrics and other consumer 
goods, which these customers often can ill 
afford to buy in large quantities when 


_ the first priority must go to equipments 


for industrialization in times of a de- 
teriorating balance of international pay- 
ments. 

It is true that steel and ships have 
been exported to Europe and America. 
But this was largely due to a shortage 
_ of supply there. In all likelihood, as soon 

as the shortage ends, Japan’s exports of 

these must suffer. 
goods to these industrial countries war- 
rant no optimism. ‘The restrictive meas- 
ures taken by the United States on Japa- 
nese cotton and woollen fabrics, sewing 

-machines, plywood, and ceramics may 
well be followed by other countries. 


Exports of consumer 


Balance :—Exports in 1956 as regis- 
tered in the customs entry amounted to 
$2,500 million, an increase of $490 mil- 
lion (24%) over 1955 and twice the amount 
in 1953. Imports, on the other hand, 
totaled to the tune of $3,230 million, an 
increase of $760 million (31%) over the 
previous year. Foreign exchange receipts 
totaled $2,400 million, a 23% increase, 
and payments $2,470 million, a 34% in- 
crease, balancing adversely at $70 million. 

More than offsetting the adverse bal- 
ance, U.S. forces procurement purchases 
totaling $600 million (an increase of $40 
million over 1955) brought $290 million 
to Japan’s favor. 

Exports :—Production in 1955 had an 
increase of 10.2% over 1954, of which 
about 40% was due to demand overseas. 
In 1956, on the other hand, the greatest 
factor for a 21.3% increase over 1955 was 
for equipping industries in Japan. Only 
about 20% of the increase was due to 
However, except 


purchases from abroad. 
for iron and steel, domestic demand was 
not so great as to repress exports, nor 
were price increases at home enough to 
menace exports. Exports on the whole 
kept increasing throughout 1956. The in- 
dex for export volume (1953=100) rose 
by 19% to 208 for 1956, recovering up 
to 86% of the prewar average (1931-36). 
In spite of the remarkable recovery, Japan 
whose exports before the war occupied 
5% of the world’s total exports now 
dwindled to take up only 2.7%. Ex- 
port prices in 1956 were 3% higher on 
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the monthly average than 1955, giving 
1956 exports far greater increase in value 
than in quantity over the previous year. 

In the breakdown of exports by com- 
modity group, a 12% decrease in metals 
exhibits a striking contrast with a 96% 
increase in machinery. The decrease in 
metals is due to greater demand for them 
for manufacturing new equipments to in- 
dustries at home, whereas the huge in- 
crease in machinery resulted from a great 
many bottoms built and exported from 
Japan. Exported vessels totaled $260 
million, more than 3-fold the previous 
year. A considerable increase was made 
in the following: food 32%, textiles 16%, 
and chemicals 15%. 

Divided by geographical area, an in- 
crease was 24% in North America and 
19% in Western Europe. Exports of bot- 
toms to Liberia (American and European 
ship-owners bought ships registering them 
of Liberian nationality) increased by $170 
million. The total of exports to these 
areas in 1956 increased by 24%. This 
takes up 67% of the total increase to the 
entire world. Increases to east and south- 
east Asia were by 24%, which resulted in 
the main from considerable increases to 
mainland China and ICA purchases. De- 
creases were registered in exports to 
Oceania and South America while little 
change occurred to west Asia. On the 
whole exports to little industrialized areas 
tended to be slack. 

3. EXPORTS BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION 

(In $1,000,000) 
Increase or 


1955 1956 D 
ecrease 
Asia tisonisisee cas =) Stone 022 179 
Fast Asiaeesss+ 272 406 134 
Southeast Asia 485 521 3 
West Asia ees. 86 86 0 
Europe sseeeeesss 206 245 39 
Americas+seeeese 681 785 104 
North America 494 613 119 
Letin America 186 173 13 
Africa esecseesess 206 393 187 
Oceania seeceese 76 56 25 
Total seeeeseees 2,011 2,501 490 


Source: Customs Statistics, 


Imports :—In sharp contrast to inac- 
tive 1954 and 1955, 1956 saw enormous 
expansion, a 31% increase over 1955. 
The index for import volume in 1956 was 
138.3 (1953=100), an increase of 27% 
over 1955, surpassing by 14% over the 
pre-war (1931-36 average) level for the 
first time since the war. By commodity 
group, a striking increase was made in 
the industrial material group which total- 
ed $2,120 million in 1956, an increase of 
$641 over 1955. In particular, materials for 
iron and steel increased to $210 million, 
more than double the 1955 value. Tex- 
tile materials, the mainstay of imported 
materials, totaled nearly $200 million, a 
32% increase over the previous year. 
Semi-finished products of pig iron, rolled 


steel, aluminium, etc. nearly trebled the 
amount of 1955 imports, due to greater 
demand for metals in improving indus- 
trial facilities at home. The only excep- 
tion to the increased imports in 1956 was 
food which totaled $560 million, a de- 
crease of 12%. 


4. IMPORTS BY COMMODITY GROUP 
“(In $1,000,000) 


1955 1956 Increzse or 


; Decrease 
Food & Drinks ++ 625 558 @67 
Textile Materials 632 798 196 
Metzel Ores & Scraps 186 457 PAE a 
Coal Petroleum ++ 70 96 26 
Other Rew Materials 289 413 124 
Chemicals seeses 335 36) 25 
Machinery «ese++ 112 163 51 
Others esecsceses 132 161 29 
Total sseeeseeee 2,471 3,230 759 

Source: Customs Stzetistics, 

By geographical division, America, 


Oceania, Europe, west Asia, Africa all 
increased more than 30%, but southeast 
Asia had only a 12% increased and east 
Asia slightly declined, because of de- 
creases in food imports such as rice and 
beans. 
5. IMPORTS BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION 
(In $1,000,000) 


Increase or 


1955 1956 
Decrease — 
ASia sesseesceses 904 1,048 144 
Ezst Asia «++. 195 183 12 
Southeast Asia 551 644 93 
West Asia seee 158 220 62- 
Europe sseesesees 175 231 6 
Americas eeseeees 1,125 1,561 426 
North America «+ 882 1,210 328 
Letin America «+ 243 251 108 
Africa seeesecees 63 11 38 
Oceania cesesese 204 288 84 
Total seseeeeees 2,471 3,230 759 


Source: Finence Ministry. 


Imports & Production :—Increases in 
imports in 1956 totalling $759 million, 
were for the most part increases in in- 
dustrial materials, amounting to $641 mil- 
lion (43%). $580 million (38%), greatly 
surpassing the 21.3% increase in produc- 
tion. Two reasons may be pointed out 
for this. First, 
of industrial materials was made. In- 


replacement for stocks 


creases in stocks of imported industrial 
materials in 1956 are estimated to total 
$120 million (in the 1955 prices). This 
is not sufficient to explain the enormous 
Secondly, 
consumption of industrial materials itself 


increases in imports in 1956. 


rose more than increases in production 
of the mining-manufacture group. The 
increases imported 
materials are estimated to be $460 million 
in the 1955 prices. The limited natural 
resources in Japan especially for iron 
and steel and petroleum make Japan 
heavily depend on imported materials for 
her expanding economy. This 
bably the principal reason why the rate 
imported material was 


in consumption of 


is pro- 


of increase in 
higher than the rate of increase in pro- 
duction. 


Nippon 


Nippon Express Co., Ltd. (otherwise 
known by the Japanese name, Nippon 
Tsuun K.K.), was established originally 
as a national-policy concern under the 
provisions of the Nippon Express Co. 
Law in 1937 when Japan was under a 
quasi-wartime structure, reorganized itself 
into a private concern upon the abolition 
of the Law after the war, and has grown 
into the present *£7,200 million establish- 
ment. The Company is expected to en- 
force a 50% capital expansion to increase 
capital to 10,080 million as of August 
15,1957. Through the absorption of local 
express companies during 20 years of its 
existence, the Company has a comprehen- 
sive net-work of local branches through- 
out the country. Local branches totalling 
4,834 are divided into 9 regional super- 
visory branch offices, 44 supervisory 
branch offices, 284 ordinary branches, 
and 4,496 local business offices. These 
branches function under the head office 
located in Tokyo. Nippon Express is 
engaged in diversified fields of operations 
including railway express and freight, 
marine transport and air transportation, 
international forwarding, warehousing 
and other incidental business. As of 
March, 1957, the Company had 72,210 
persons in employment, including 31,836 
clerical workers and 40,314 field workers. 
Transport and warehouse operations by 
the Company are highly mechanized 
through the extensive use of various 
modern mechanical equipment and ma- 
chinery. As of March, 1957, the Com- 
pany had 6,800 ordinary trucks, 200 small 
trucks, 5,000 tricycles, 24 automobiles with 
cranes, 363 forklifts, 75 shovel-loaders, 
6 bulldozers, 300 other special-job auto- 
mobiles, 800 tri-wheel tractors, 170 tractor- 
wagons, 2,100 tri-wheel tractor wagons, 
1,118 other transportation equipment. 
The Company is placing special emphasis 
on container transportation and now 
owns 13,670 containers at the total cost of 
*£58,000,000. During the recent half-year 
period, the Company constructed 52 ware- 
houses and other buildings covering the 
total space of 3,035 tsubo. As of March, 
1957, the Company had commercial ware- 
houses covering 161,755 ¢tsubo and bonded 
warehouses covering 103,965 ¢tsubo, mak- 
ing 265,720 ¢swbo in all. Its commercial 
warehouses account for about 9.9% of the 
total space of , commercial warehouses 
throughout the country. As an authorized 
Agent of I.A.T.A., Nippon Express is 
also engaged in international air trans- 
portation and has agency contracts for 


freight and passengers with leading air- 
lines operating to and from Japan. It 
also has agency contracts for seagoing 
passengers with 10 member steamship 
lines of T.P.P.C. and 29 member com- 
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Express 
panies of F.E.P.C. In the field of inter- 
national forwarding, the Company is 


engaged in the handling of export and 
import cargoes jointly with more than 50 
first class overseas foreign freight for- 
warders in 47 countries. Nippon Express 
and Railway Express (Nippon Express’ 
agent in U.S.) have been moving ocean/ 
rail or air express packages between Japan 
and the United States by a negotiable 
through bill of lading of .their respective 
companies at the reduced through rates. 
Free container service is available for the 
ocean portion of haul connected with the 
fast railway or air express service in the 
United States. A considerable saving of 
money, time and bother is guaranteed. 
The Company is now further contemplat- 
ing the expansion of its through bill of 
lading service to Japan/Canada traffic. 
The Company also has a plan to operate 
air consolidation service between Japan 
and the United States in the near future 
and later to European countries. Through 
its incomparable network, the Company 
takes care of about 25-26% of the volume 
of cargoes carried in Japan and also 
handles nearly 40% of freight transporated 
by the National Railways. The latest 
business results of the Company (October, 
1956 through March, 1957) were as follows: 


BUS!NESS RESULTS OF NIPPON EXPRESS 
(Oct., 1956-March, 1957) 


Quantities Revenue 
ee th) hye ease) 
Express Traffic ++ 66,893 52.7 15,576 54.0 
Motor Traffic +++» 10,975 5.7 5,762 20.0 
Other Traffic +++- 48,870 38.6 7,485 26.0 
Shipping «+++. . 5,069 450) “531 -"4.5 
Warehousing -+ 7,507 5.9 1,109 3.9 
Other transports 15,661 12.4 2,926 10.1 
Agency ++e+se++ 19,894 15.% 1,245 4.3 
Others ++ereres 748 0.6 894 3.2 
Totale++resee e+e 126,738 100.0 28,823 100.0 


During the same period, the Company 
achieved the best results in business 
operations and revenues. A total of 
126,738,000 tons of goods were carried 
gaining 8.0% over the quantity carried 
in the preceding half-year period while 


Fuyi Iron & 


Fuji Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. (now capi- 
talized at *¥13,000 million) was created 
in April, 1950 as a second company of 
the defunct Nippon Seitetsu K.K., with 
the initial capital of ¥400 million. Upon 
its establishment, the Company took over 
three iron mills (at Muroran, Hokkaido; 
Kamaishi, Iwate Prefecture: and Hirohata, 
Himeji City, Hyogo Prefecture) and the 
Kawasaki steel mill in Kanagawa Pre- 
fecture, from the mother firm. Fuji Iron 


the revenue amounting to 28,823,000,000 
was a hike of 12.0%. The business re- 
venues of the Company for the past one 
and a half-years were as follows: 


NIPPON EXPRESS BUSINESS REVENUES 
March, September, March, 
1956 1956 1957 


Business income 


(£1,000). +++ 25,317,280 25,804,652 28,822,405 
Profits (1,000) 1,334,449 1,280,256 1,295,002 
Profits Rate (%) 37 26 26 Fi 
Dividend rate | 

() vrreeeee 16 | 

: 
1 


The breakdown of the business status 
for the fiscal year ended March, 1957 
was as follows (in 1,000). | 
15,271,845 


16 16 


Personnel expenses+++++++++> 


Business expemses ++e+esese2 8,793,375 
Other expenses seeeeseseees 2,328,723 
Total expensese+++e+erees 26,393,943 
Belance (profits) ++++++++++++ 2,916,680 
Retirement allowance++++++ 1,111,888 
Bad debt reserve++erereres 50,000 
Price fluctuation reserve ++ 28,000 
Depreciation ++++++erereres 431,790 
Total eocceciececessecmee  1G2U678 
Balance (declared profit) «+ 1,295,002 


As the preceding table shows, the de- 
clared profit for the past fiscal year was 
*¥1,-295,002,000, the actual profit aggre 
gated -¥2,916,680.000, the larger part of 
which was set aside for internal reserves. 
The Company is planning to spend some 
£15,000 million for a two-year program 
for equipment investments with £6,100 
million already spent in fiscal 1956. 
The two-year equipment rationalization 
program will be propelled on the basis of 
the following activities: 


1) more strict control of budget through 
planned management; 

2) more exhaustive personnel manage- 
ment; 

3) more rigorous discipline 
capital relations; 

4) fuller mechanization of field opera- 
tions; 

5) simplification and mechanization of 
work; 

6) more complete collaboration with over- 
seas counterparts for more positive 
advance to overseas market; 

7) more active public relations activi- 

“tres: 


in labor- 


Steel K. K. 


& Steel at present is devoted to the pro- 
duction and sales of iron-steel products 
and chemicals. Of the four major plants 
of the Company, those at Muroran, 
Kamaishi and Hirohata. are integrated 
steel plants manufacturing finished steel 
products from pig iron produced from 
iron ores at their own mills. These 
three plants also manufacture various 
chemicals as by-products. Kawasaki Plant, 
on the other hand, is engaged only in 


JLY, 1957 


the manufacture of finished products 
from materials supplied by the three 
other plants. Major products of Fuji 
Tron & Steel are as follows: Pig iron 
including foundry pig iron, special steel 
pig iron and ordinary steel pig iron, 
ordinary steel ingots; semifinished pro- 
ducts including blooms, billets, slabs 
and sheetbars; steel products such as 
bars, shapes, rails, wire-rods, plates, 
“medium plates, floor plates, hot and 
Beold-rolied strip and sheest, galvanized 
iron sheets, hoops, panzermasts; chemi- 


cal products including benzol products, 


_ coaltar and its distillates, tar acid, 
sulphuric acid, ammonium sulphate, 
ete. 


_ In the total sales of the Company for 
_ the recent half-year term (October, 1956 
to March, 1957), pig iron accounted for 


16.5%, semi-finished products 13.6%, 
_ steel products 66.8% and _ chemicals, 


3.1%., thus indicating that steel products 
constitute the pillar of the Company’s 
income. The production capacity of 
the Company has been doubled since 
_ its inception. In detail, the blast furnace 
“capacity (for pig iron) leaped from 900,- 
000 tons annually in April, 1950 to 
1,810,000 tons as of September 30, 1956, 
while the open-hearth furnace capacity 
(for steel manufacturing) increased from 
870,000 tons to 1,590,000 tons in the in- 
terim. Rolling equipments jumped from 
720,000 tons to 1,840,000 tons. The produc- 
tion during the half-year term from April 
to September, 1956 stood as follows: pig 
iron, 918,000 tons; steel ingots, 1,618,000 
tons; semi-finished products, 1,012,000 
tons; steel products, 618,000 tons. The 
breakdown of the production of finished 
products was as follows: heavy rails, 
40,000 tons; light rails, 2,000 tons; large 
shapes, 32,000 tons; medium shapes, 50,- 
000 tons; small shapes, 80,000 tons; wire- 
rods, 70,000 tons; plates, 166,000 tons; 
medium plates, 26,000 tons; blacksheets, 
26,000 tons; hoops, 46,000 tons; hot and 
cold rolled strip and sheets, 80,000 tons. 
The production of chemicals was divided 
into 48,000 tons of tar distillates, 11,000 
tons of benzol items and 11,000 tons of 
ammonium sulphate. j 
As one of the biggest steel manufac- 
turers in this country, Fuji Iron & Steel 
takes large percentages of national total 
outputs in major items. In calendar 
1956, the rankings of the Company’s key 
products were as follows: heavy rails, 2nd 
in Japan (accounting for 23.5% of the 
national total); light rails, 2nd (19.0%); 
large shapes, 2nd (19.0%); medium shapes, 
2nd (16.8%), large bars, 3rd (12.4%); 
medium bars, Ist (17.3%); small bars, 1st 
(11.4%), ordinary wire-rods, 2nd (20.7%); 
special wire-rods, 4th (8.7%); plates, 4th 
(16.8%); medium plates, Ist (20.5%); 
hot-rolled blacksheets, 4th (7.4%); hoops, 
3rd (11.8%); cold-rolled wide hoops, 2nd 
(32.0%); cold-rolled plates, 2nd (33.5: n)- 
The Company has inducted foreign 
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techniques for the manufacture of black- 
sheets and panzermasts. For the pro- 
duction of hot and cold strip and sheets, 
the Company has been obtaining technical 
aid and suggestion throvgh a tieup con- 
tract concluded in 1951 with Armco In- 
ternational Corporation (U.S.) while it is 
getting technical advices from a Swiss 
engineer under a contract signed in 1955 
for the manufacture of panzermasts. 

Under a long-range rationalization plan 
started in 1951, the Company succeeded 
in streamlining its equipments by 1955 
with the object of diversifying products, 
elevating quality of manufactures and 
cutting costs through mass production. 
In order to further improve equipments, 
the Company is now undertaking the 2nd 
rationalization program. The major points 
of the second rationalization plan are as 
follows: 1) A hot-strip mill is now under 
construction at Muroran Iron Works at 
the total expense of *¥7,800 million with 
the completion due in September, 1957. 
Upon the completion, the new mill will 
operate at the monthly capacity of 35,- 
000-40,000 tons. Blast furnaces, coke 
ovens, steel manufacturing equipments 
and soaking pits are also being repaired 
and reconstructed side by side with the 
streamlining of equipments for the chemical 
department. 2) At Kamaishi, a large- 
shape mill, recently completed, is being 
further modernized and a coke oven is 
being revamped. A set of soaking pits 
will also be erected and silicon-steel sheet 
equipments are getting ready for opera- 
tion. 3) At Hirohata, an electrolytic tin- 
ning line is now urider construction at 
the total cost of 2,100 million with the 
completion scheduled for December, 1957. 
Upon completion, the new mill will op- 
erate at the monthly capacity of 8,000 
tons (together with another hotdipped 
tinplate mill already in operation). The 
rationalization program at Kamaishi also 
includes the repairing of blast furnaces 
and coke ovens, the expansion of steel 
mills, the revamping of soaking pits and 
the construction of a new (No. 3) blast 
furnace (with the daily capacity of 1,500 
tons). 4) At Kawasaki, processing equip- 
ments for panzermasts and cold-forming 
mills are being improved and expanded. 

During the half-year period (October, 
1956-March, 1957), the sales of the Com- 
pany totalled *¥52,361 million, far exce- 
eding the sales in the preceding term at 
345,816 million. For the same term, the 
sales volume reached 1,110,000 tons, up 
30,000 tens over the preceding half-year 
term. During the period under review, 
exports dwindled markedly but the sharp 
gain in domestic shipments more than 
offset the loss in overseas sales. The 
declared profits for the term totalled 
£3,013 million, a marked gain of ¥983 
million over the preceding term, and a 
12% dividend was continued without 
difficulty. 
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Aitecoisn Shoji (capitalizes at *F5, 000 


million) now in existence is the successor 
to the giant trading company bearing this 
well-known name which matched Mitsui 
Bussan in Japan’s foreign trade transac- 
tions before the war. Mitsubishi Shoji, 


as it is today, was organized in 1952. 


The Old Mitsubishi Shoji was dissolved in 
1947 by order of GHQ as part of its policy 
for the dissolution of the Zaibatsu in this 
country. After the dissolution, several 
second companies were created by the 
former officials of the dissolved trading 
firm. These second companies were later 
reorganized into larger concerns until 
they were mostly absorbed in April, 1952 
the ‘‘Big 3’’ subsidiaries—Fuji Shoji 
(capitalized at #230 million), Tokyo Boeki 
(#170 million) and Tozai Koeki (150 
million). In the interim, the defunct 
Mitsubishi Shoji was in the process of 
liquidation. With liquidation within a 
short period apparently difficult, part of 
the businessess by the dissolved concern 
(principally real estate, warehousing, trans- 
portation and insurance agency) was 
separated and placed under charge of a 
new company created in 1950 under the 
name of Kowa Jitsugyo to handle assets 
and liabilities transferred from the defunct 
firm. This company returned to the tra- 
ditional name of Mitsu bishi Shoji in 
August, 1952. With this new Mitsubishi 
Shoji as the pivot, the three other com- 
panies (Fuji Shoji, Tokyo Boeki and Tozai 
Boeki) got together to make a fresh start 
as Mitsubishi Shoji today in July, 1954. At 
inception in 1954, the 
Company was capitalized at 650 million, 
but later swelled into the present £5,000 
million concern through two successive 
Thus, through the 
1954 merger, this company has become 


the time of its 


capital expansions. 


the largest ‘‘coordinated”’ trading concern 
in this country. During the half-year 
period from October, 1956 to March, this 
year, the Company handled businesses 
worth ¥¥ 202,900 million, far exceeding the 
second-ranking Marubeni-lida (with the 
head office in Osaka) by about 26,000 
Daiichi Bussan, as the ‘‘coor- 
dinated’” trading firm representing the 
subsidiaries of the defunct Mitsui Bussan, 


million. 


placed third for the period with transac- 
tions totalling *¥169,200 million. In its 
Mitsubishi Shoji 
has come to place heavier stress on 
trading. Of the 
worth -¥202,900 

handled during the half-year term under 


business transactions, 
export-import total 


transactions million 


review, Shpolie seo tated me ¥78, 000 
million or 38.4%. Increases in imports 
during the period were particularly nota- 
ble for fuels, iron-steel raw materials, non- 
ferrous metal ores and raw cotton. On the 
other hand, import transactions through 
this company have been more or less 
stalemated, although its overseas sales 
of machinery (mostly steel ships) have 
continued active. Well reflective of active 
equipment and inventory investments 
within the country, domestic transactions 
have come to get a heavier weight in the 
Company’s businesses in recent years. 
It goes without saying that Mitsubishi 
Shoji has grown into the largest of Japa- 
nese commercial houses through the in- 
tegration of a wide variety of business 
lines of the key firms which emanated 
from the dissolved Mitsubishi Shoji and 
later emerged into the present 
concern. Also responsible for the ener- 
getic advance of the Company is the 
strong backing by the leading companies, 
both industrial and financial, which be- 
longed to the former Mitsubishi Zaibatsu. 
In the financial field, the Company is 
receiving an overall support from the 
Mitsubishi Bank, Ltd. In the industrial 
phase, it is very closely related with the 
former Mitsubishi-Zaibatsu subsidiaries 
such as Mitsubishi Nippon Heavy Indus- 
tries (capitalized at 3,000 million); Shin 
Mitsubishi Jukogyo(3£5,600 million), Mitsu- 
bishi Shipbuilding & Engineering (35,600 
million), etc. Also in support of Mitsu- 
bishi Shoji’s activities are other able 
members of the Mitsubishi family like 
Mitsubishi Electric Manufacturing (£3,600 
million); Mitsubishi Oil (342,400 million); 
Mitsubishi Metal Mining (2,100 million); 
Mitsubishi Mining (£1,800 million); Mitsu- 
bishi Steel Mfg. (34400 million); Mitsu- 
bishi Chemical Machinery (*¥150 million); 
Mitsubishi Chemical (*£3,174 million); 
Mitsubishi Rayon (£1,500 million); Asahi 
Glass (*¥3,100 million); Mitsubishi Paper 
(F900 million); Mitsubishi Cement (3600 


were 


million); Mitsubishi Shipping (32,400 
million), etc. 
For the imports of raw materials re- 


quired by these key industrial companies 
as well as the exports and domestic sales 
Mitsubishi 


important role. 


of their products, Shoji is 
These 


Mitsubishi-affiliated firms, all representa- 


playing a very 


tive components industries in 


in key 
which they specialize, are by themselves 
closely interrelated horizontally. Such in- 


terrelations between the Company and 


leading 4 


with Mits subishi i Sh 


the most important pr 
geling the péiiores o i aes 


outa) the Company has. oe 
blished the technical consultant office 
Southeast Asia in Calcutta with the 

port of other key Mitsubishi affiliates 
the technical guidance of native enginesud 


and for the acceleration of plant-equip- 
ment exports through the Mitsubishi 


channel. : 4 
Handling of the bulky volume of annual 


trade transactions by this company with 
sources abroad is made possible through 


the coordinated activities of a compre- 
hensive network of its overseas branches 


which has been steadily strengthened 


in recent years. At present, the Com- 
pany has overseas branches at Vancouver, 
London, Calcutta, Bangkok, Singapore, 
Hongkong and Taipeh. In addition, the 
Company has its businesses incorporated 
into juridical persons under the laws of 
several foreign countries concerned. They 
are: U.S.-Mitsubishi Shoji (head office 


in New York and branch in San Francisco 


with representatives stationed in Seattle, 
Los Angeles, Caracas & Havana); Brazil- 
Mitsubishi Shoji (head office in Sao Paulo. 
with branch in Rio de Janeiro); Argentina- 
Mitsubishi Shoji (head office in Buenos 
Aires); Germany-Mitsubishi Shoji (head 


office in Dusseldorf and branch in Hanno-. 


ver); and Egypt-Mitsubishi Sholi (head 
office in Cairo), The Company also 
manages representatives’ offices at Bom-. 
bay, Santiago, Lina, Milano, Istanbul, 
Baghdad, Beirouth, Teheran, New Delhi, 
Madras, Karachi, Rangoon, Saigon, 
Jakarta, Phom Penh, Noumea, pee 
Sydney and Melbourne. 

Despite the tight-money measures being 
adopted by the Government, the volume 
of transactions handled by the Company 
during the current six-month term due 
to end in September is likely to register 
an increase of about 10% as the backlogs of 
outstanding transactiors still reach about 
*¥F 200,000 million. profits equal 
to, if not larger than, those reaped for 


Hence, 


the last term are apparently guaranteed 
for the current term. Reserves within 
the company, well topping ¥ 4,000 million, 
will also prove an additional plus to its 


future promise, 


MITSUBISHi SHOJI BLDG., 10 MARUNOUCHI 2-CHOME, CHIYOD 
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Season for Labor Union Meetings:— 
Tanro (Coal Miners Union, membership, 
200,000), one of the most leftist labor 
unions in Japan, held its 17th regular 
meeting from May 13 through 19 and 
decided upon its 1957 principles concern- 
ing activities in the coming term including 
its demands for fat summer bonuses. 
The meeting also decided that Tanro 
would give its full support to the National 
Railways Workers Union, which 
rently fighting against the authorities’ 
decision to purge the union of its leftist 
However, the meeting seemed 
to lack the usual punch which has long 


is cur- 


elements. 


been the characteristic of the sinewy coal 
miners, possibly because of the union 
ists’ complacency about their ‘‘victory’’ 
in the spring wage boost fights. The 
highlight of the meeting had been how 
the union would face the managements’ 
demands for 53,000,000 tons of coal for 
1957. It was finally decided that, to 
avoid any sacrifice on the part of the 
unionists due to the stepped-up produc- 
tion, the union would try to take initiative 
in the production plans. This is close to 
deciding on production control by labor. 

As for the authorities’ 
National 
those .who led the spring strikes, 


purging the 
Railways Workers Union of 
the 
Coal Miners Union decided to give full 
support to the fighting Railways Unionists. 
The Union also pledged to swing its 
weight on the back of ‘‘keep-the-com- 
modity-prices-down’’ movement which is 
coming into force among the general pub- 
lic. As an initial step, the Union would 
try to persuade the coal mine manage- 
ments not toraise the prices of coal and 
coal products. However this is expected 
to come to nothing, as the managements 
are now in a “‘raise-coal-prices-or-bust’’ 
situation by the unusually high standards 
of wages they had to accept as a result 
As for the 
summer bonuses, the Union meeting re- 
vised the original demand for 0.8 month 
amount and upped the new demand to a 
full month’s pay. 


the heels of Coal Miners 
Union Meeting, Japan Locomotive Workers 
Union (inembership, 55,000) held its 7th 
regular meeting from May 21 through 23. 
Main interest was centered on how the 


of the spring labor offensive. 


Close on 


Locomotive Workers Union, rather mild 


organization among its Sohyo_ sister 
unions, would react to the first purges it 
The 
influential ally the National 


the 


suffered in its history. meeting, 


true to its 
elected 


Railways Workers Union, 


Labor 


purged officials to their former positions 
(this is illegal, but many of the Gov- 
ernment employees unions had so far 
ignored the law) and decided to go on 
strike during the month of June in three 
waves to demand the depurge of the 
ousted officials. Characteristic of this 
mild organization, however, there was 
considerable criticism among its very 
members about the propriety of electing 
the former officials who were legally out 
of the union now to their former positions. 

Thus the question of ‘‘illegal unions” 
(illegal in the sense that the purged 
officials are still in their former positions) 
is bound to come up in the near future. 

The 15th regular meeting of Nikkyoso 
(Japan Teachers Union, membership 
500,000) was held on June 5 through 8. 
The complete strategical about-face of 
Nikkoyso from its usual stand for higher 
wages to ‘“‘building up true spirit of 
education’’ was a rather pleasant surprise 
to many innocent people. But to those 
who are in onit, the about-face was only 
a logical conclusion that the Teachers 
Union had reached after its careful study 
of its standing. the total 
outlay on the part of the parents for 
their children and 
senior high schools has now grown to a 
huge 200 billion yen, while the PTA burden 
alone costs the poor parents about 40 


For example, 


in primary, junior, 


The Teachers Union 
that the problem of 
wages was about the most dan- 


billion yen a year. 
wisely concluded 
higher 
gerous bomb in their basket now. Parents 
are too much sponged upon now to 
condone any suggestions of raising of 
wages. So the union headquarters put 
up an apparently innocent slogan of 
“building up true spirit of education’’ in 
front of them and decided to wait for a 
better chance to bring about their de- 
mands for higher wages. 

However, the rank and file of Nikkyoso 
were too domestic to accept such a high- 
sounding slogan and the meeting finally 
fell back on the usual demand for higher 
wages. 

With these activities of member unions 
as a background, Soyo (General Council 
of Japanese Trade Unions), by far the 
most powerful federation of labor unions 
in Japan, held its special 
May 30 through 31. In that meeting, it 
decided inflicted 
upon the leaders of spring strikes in such 
Government enterprises and public cor- 
porations as Railways 


meeting on 


was that the purges 


Workers Union 


were unpardonable pressure upon the 
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laboring class and that Sohyo would fight 
to the end to make the Government to 
lift the ‘unilateral’? bans. ; 
In detail, Sohyo would weave the ‘‘de- 
purge’ demands into the economic strug- 
gles such as summer allowance demands 
and higher wage demands expected in iron 
& steel and shipbuilding industries in the 
coming autumn. Strikes would also hit rail- 
way depots, especially those depots which 
handle transportation of important raw 
materials. However, the steps of the 
member unions are not always in tune. 


Punishments to Railway Union Lead- 


ers:—As was reported here in the June 
issue, the authorities dealt a rather severe 
blow to those leaders in the Railways 
Union who brought about the spring labor 
offensives. Not content with the dealings, 
the Railways Union resorted to another 
protest strike on May 11 through 12. 
The authorities, equally adamant, dished 
out on June 3 another series of discharges 
against the leaders of the protest strikes. 
Close on the heels of the discharge an- 
nouncement, the National Railways Union 
the 
Union went on the second series of pro- 
test strikes in some parts of the country. 
The disturbances were notso overwhelming 
as those on the previous occasions but in 
such radical areas as Okayama and Hiro- 


and Japan Locomotive Engineers 


shima the strikes crippled the main rail- 
road lines one after another. 

The Government, on the other hand, 
reaffirmed on June 7 that ‘it was a 
flagrant violation of law for the unions 
to keep the discharged in the 


important union positions.”’ 


leaders 


Following is in tabulated form the details 
of the two series of the protest strikes. 


/No. of Strike Cases: 496, 

No. of ‘‘On-duty’’ Employees: 
51,838 

No. of Employees Participated in 
Protest Rallies: 37,816 

Averege per capita Work-hours Lost: 
3 hours. 

|Bed Effecis 
days, 

No. of Trains Cancelled: 
Pessenger Trains: 109 
Freight Trains: 83 

No. of Delayed Trains: 
Passenger Trains: 25 

(1,915 minuies in totel) 
Freight Trains: 62 
(2,347 minutes in total) 


National 
ailways 
Uuion 


Continued for: 4-8 


No. of Sirike Cases: 115 

No. of ‘‘On-duty’’ Workers: 3,751 

No. of Employees Participated in 
| Protest Rallies: 2,218, 

Averege per capita Work-hours 
\ Lost: 20 minutes 


Locomotive 
Engineers 
Union 
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Book Review 


Nippon Kindai Seitetsu Gijutsu Hattatsu Shi (Development 


of Modern Steel Manufacturing .Technique in Japan) (in 
Japanese)----How Yawata Iron & Steel Was Established ? 
Edited by Hiroto Saigusa and Kanichi Tida. Toyo Keizai 
Shinpo Sha, Nihonbashi, Tokyo, 1957. pp. 752. 2,200. 


How did Japan emerge as one of the foremost steel manu- 
facturing nations of the world in a short period of less than 
a century after she was initiated to what is generally termed 
“Western civilization’? ? Japan today ranks among the six 
major steel manufacturing countries of the world, well vying 
with the U.S., USSR, Britain, W. Germany and France. 
and why ? This book gives the answer. 
be it emphasized, for Japan to promote her steel industry to 
this level. In 1857, her first modern blast furnace (still using 


How 


' charcoal) was built at Kamaishi, Iwate Prefecture, in Tohoku 


Region, This was the origin of the Kamaishi Steel Factory of 


. Fuji Iron & Steel Co., the second largest steel manufacturer 


in Japan. 

The solid foundation of Japan’s steel industry, however, 
was laid when the Yawata Iron & Steel Factory was inaugurated 
as a governmental enterprise in 1896 just after the Sino- 
Japanese War. It started operation in 1901 in Fukuoka Pre- 


fecture, North Kyushu. Initially its production goal was placed 


at 60,000 tons, but it has since been continually expanded. 


This government factory became the Yawata factory of the 
semi-government Nippon Iron & Steel Co. incorporated into 
the new organization with some private steel companies. Its 
management became entirely on a private basis after the 
Pacific war. The former government factory is now the 
principal factory of Japan’s largest Yawata Iron & Steel Co. 

The history of this gigantic steel firm particularly its tech- 
nological achievements, in the past ten decades is the main 
theme of this voluminous work. The volume falls into four 
parts. Part I deals with about 30 years from the late Toku- 
gawa Shogunate and the inauguration of the Yawata Iron & 
Steel Factory. The 30 years forms the dawn of Japan’s 
modern steel industry. Part II describes the period between 
the enactment of the Yawata Factory Regulations and the out- 
break of the Russo-Japanese War. It is this period that the 
Yawata Iron & Steel Factory finally began its operation. Part 
III gives an account of the period from the Russo-Japanese 
War to the beginning of World War I. In this period, the 
foundation of the Yawata Iron & Steel Factory was laid, thereby 
establishing a solid basis for the development of Japan’s 
modern steel industry. The final part treats the fourty-odd 
years since World War I through the Pacific War to the present 
day. 

Two features are notable in this book. One is that the 
inside source materials of the Yawata Iron & Steel Co. were 
utilized by the editors to be published for the first time. The 
other is that the volume analyses and explains the development 
of Japan’s steel industry, from not only the economic but also 
technological standpoint. Hitherto few books have been written 
in this fashion. Whereas Japanese historians interested in econ- 
omy and industry have tended to take little account of tech- 
nological developments, others interested in technology have 
often lost the economic perspective. 

The editors of this book have successfully tied up both 
economic-industrial and technological aspects to achieve a vivid 
description of the development of Japan’s steel industry. 
Their remarkable work is a great contribution to those who 
study Japan’s industrial history and the development of her 
steel industry. (V.2.) 
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It took a century, . 


Historical Stories of Christianity in Japan. by Junichi Natori 
Hokuseido Press, Tokyo, 1957. 222 pp. With four colored 
plates. F300. 


A popular presentation of the introduction of Christianity 
into Japan in three parts: I, Ancient Times; II, Mediaeval 
Times; III. Modern Times. A short bibliography and an index. 

As the author states in the preface, ‘‘the book is not a de- 
tailed account of Christianity in Japan, but rather a collection 
of short historical stories which (he hopes) will help in the re- 
counting of the History of Christianity in Japan’’. Part I is 
to show the contact of Japan with Nestorianism via China 
which, however, did not bring about the establishment of a 
mission in this country. Part II outlines the missionary activity 
of St. Francis Xavier and the Society of Jesus from the mid- 
16th to about the mid-17th century. Although their mission 
flourished for nearly one hundred years, Christianity was, 
nevertheless, almost completely wiped out by the onslaught of 
a most violent persecution. Only when Commodore Perry forced 
Japan to open herself to foreign intercourse (1854) could mis- 
sionary work be resumed and continued to this day. Not only 
Roman Catholics, but missionaries of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, of the Episcopalians of England and the U.S. as well 
as a great many Protestant denominations have since been 
devoting themselves to the Christianization of Japan. 

Prof. Natori believes that it was good luck for his country 
that it did not receive the ‘‘imperfect Nestorian teaching.’’ 
He is also inclined to see a kind Providence in the failure of 
If Christianity had aroused the suspicion 
of the Japanese in the 16th and 17th centuries, this suspicion 
(the author believes) has now become groundless, because ‘‘by 


the Jesuit missions. 


this time most of the sharp corners had been rounded off that 
religion.’’ 
had been evolved from the influence of the Reformation’’ (p. 
103). 
forms of Christianity are now being offered to the Japanese 
so that they may choose what appeals most to them. One 
may rightly question whether the Protestant Reformation is 


“Tn two hundred years a more Christlike atmosphere 


Prof. Natori considers it also an advantage that various 


, 


responsible for ‘‘a more Christlike atmosphere,’’ since it is a 


well-known fact Protestant England violently persecuted Catholics 
for more than 200 years and Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
would not allow Catholics to live in their countries until about 


the mid-19th century. If the great variety of Christian denomina- 
tions is said to be an advantage, it is hard to see why just in 
this country various attempts have been made for an amalgama- 
tion of them into one Church or, at all events, into a federation 
with a common basic Creed. 

Although it is gratefully acknowledged that the author pays 
high tribute to the devoted work of Catholic missionaries, par- 
ticularly their charities, it is, nevertheless, most regrettable that 
he has not entirely freed himself of some of the prejudices of 
many Protestants concerning Catholic doctrine and practics. 
It is no longer considered scientific to speak ‘‘of the sale of 
indulgences, Masses, charms’’ and the like, since such assertions 
have long ago been relegated to the world of fables by con- 
scientious scholars. As Prof. Natori is (avowedly) deeply con- 
cerned about the Christianization of his country, it would serve 
his purpose much better if he had abstained from such unwar- 
ranted criticisms. 

Attention must be called also to a number of historical 
errors of which we shall mention only a few: William Adams 
arrived in Japan in 1600 and not in 1598; Father Sidotti was 
not a Jesuit but a secular priest; Valignano was dispatched as 
ambassador by the Viceroy of India and not by the Governor 
of the Philippines. The bibliography is limited to works in 
English, whereas the most important works on the early Catholic 
missions in Japan are in French and Spanish. One of the most 
scholarly English works on this subject, C. R. Boxer’s The 
Christian Century in Japan (Berkeley, 1951) is not included. 

(J. Laures) 
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1. Business Indices 


; 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 1957 : wi 
Units & = M. Ay May | May 
; Ttems Standards Average | Average|Average| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. ar. LN) : 
Finance & Banking : ' = 26) 454 
Treasury Acct. with the Public (6)--+++-++ } es Aap 1,900} 2,766} 1,634 — 870| 1,409 258 246) > 205 93 
Bank of Japan Accounts (1) End of Year or Pees) 
Month 14 
Bank Note Issue s+s+eseseseceeeeeesees| 100,000,000 | 6,220/ 6,738] 7,848] 7,848| 6,764| 6,586) 6,662) 6,837) 6,390) 5,614 
1,399 1,399 1,660 2,415 2,763) 2,726 3,243 229 
Loans Total eecesccesereseceveseseceses oA 2,433 ee oo Pay "98 "22 "15 "U4 7 86 
Foreign Exchange Loans ++++e+ereserrs 218 27 hy 
eros ee ibc dence ee ees i 4,825, 5,526] 5,867, 5,867| 4,515, 3,489} 5,099} 3,610, 2,997/ 5,088 
Postal Savi d Postal Transfer Savings 
? “ey End fee Se eae Pee tee: . 4,363 5,166} 6,327 6,327, 6,542 6,579 oe e- aie 5,377 
1 Banks A t (1) End of Year or Month ; 
coe es eee ee otal. % 30,266] 37,243| 47,642) 47,642) 46,812| 47,021) 49,719| 48,988) 49,575, 39,378 
ihephee oonono toncorgendopoondoaunano0Ne es 29,119) 31,958 4),661; 40,661) 40,835 41,575} 43,012) 43,277 ~A3,903} 32,902 
Stocks 
Average Share Price (Tokyo Stock Exchange) 
(3) 3 
547.58) 480.56 
Dow Jonese+erererererececcsessveveees Yen 340.79 374.00] 485.33} 553.89] 572.80} 573.99) 567.73)" 587.55 i 
Simple Arithmetic Means «+++++e+eeeees 110.94) 108.17/ 126.43) 124.34) 125.99] 126,10) 124.38) 127.36) 118.00) 132.29 
Tokyo Stock Exchange (3) 
Total Turnovers «sersseceeeseseseceees| Million Stock 1,238 2,505 6,692 669 978 751 711 820 775 609 
Investment Yields +sssesescsecceeceses % 9.44, 7.96 6,68} 6.77; 6.47) 6.44 6.87] 6.42 7.17/88 
Prices 
Bank of Jepan Wholesale Price Indices (1) | 
Total Average ssssecesevesseosescveses| 1934-36100 | 34,920.8| 34,293.1| 35,793.8] 37,276.9| 37,382.0| 37,347.0| 37,347.0| 37,213.0 *+|35,490.2 | 
Total Average oescererescresecesececes 1952—=100 99.7 97.9 102.2 106.4 106.7 ne ae aon fe Fea | 
Producer Goods cesererssererccesecvces 96.7) 95,1 104.0 108.7 109.3 oe 09. oo vs ° ; 
Cpisumier! Godda let. ona Mune Teas 103.6) 101.6  99.7| 103.4, 103.2| 102.7/ 102.6) 202.2} 101.5), 99.0 | 
Consumers Price Indices (4) 

Ail CitpoAvetade tics + ceterssscneees| 1981100 119.1] 117.8 118.4 120,1/ 121.3} 121.5) 122.4 122.6 aes 7 
Tokyoccescvcccscceccsccescsccesescces 118.1 116.4 117.5 118.9 119.8 119.4 129.6 0. . i 
Tokyo Retail Price Indices (1) ++e+++++e 1952-=100 106.9 102.4 102.1 101.5 102.3 102.4 104,1 105.3 105.7 191.6 
Tokyo Living Cost Indices (5)+++++++++ee- 1946=100 850.2 847,4 832.3 827.4 847.0 869.3 868.9 879.1 883.8 830.5 

Foreign Trade Price Indices (6) 
Exports eessececesccesecereeeceeeseves|]| July, 1949-June,| 123,0/ 123.5, 128.9] 131.8} 130.9] 130.5 129.9 129.8 ++| 128.9 
Tmports eccrsccccccserccccsrcsesssoves|s 1955=100 105.7 106.5 104.5 106.4 107.3 107.4 107.1 106.7 sie 104.0 
Foreign Trade 
Exports & Imports (6) 
Exports eo cccerccccevcccvcsccessessesere| Million Dollars 1,629 2,011 2,501 272 169 213 274 225 237 195 
Imports ssererecescreccceccsccesevcres ad 2,399] 2,471/ 3,230 319 323 344 392 433 451 272 
Balance eccceccvcccsccvccccseseveseees nf © 770i) © 461) © 729) @ 47| @ 159| © 131 © 119) © 2081 & 214 (=) 17 
Foreign Trade Volume Indices (6) 
Exports ecereeesevereccccvevcvereveses 1953=100 133.3 174.1 207.9 265.1 165.0 212.6 267.9 a oe 222.6 
Imports ++ereseccccsevcccvevecesevcees He 103.6 108.9 138.3 156.8 160.9 168.9 183.9 oo mo 133.6 
Foreign Exchange Accounts (1) 
Total Receipts s+++ssereeesererseeeeees| Million Dollars | 2,309] 2,668/ 3,225 286 285 277 200 298 31) 245 
Total Expenditure ++e+eserereceseveees af 2,209| 2,174) 2,931 274 299 340 254} 355 497 217 
Balance «ccercccscccscvcccvcvesescccves 100 494 293 12} © 14) © 63) © 54) & 57| © 97 28 
Foreign Currencies Holdings (6)* ++++++++ ‘s 1,053.6] 1,316.7; 1,421.1] 1,421.1] 1,359.6] 1,284.4! 1,192.1 a -+| 1,416.8 
Production & Inventories 
Industrial Activities Indices (7) 
Whole Industries e+e+eeerereeereeeseres| 1934-36—100 173.5 187.9 227.4 249.1 226.9 242.1 2538.7 254.8 oe 219.4 
Mining & Manufacturing ++e+++esereeee A 166.° 180.7 219.1 239.7) ZL Ger 233.4 244.7 245.7 ee 2102 
e res . E cee ny er ererercees Ae 173.8 189,4 eoL3 252.9 229.4 246.7 259.9 259.8 oe 222.8 
toducer Delivery Indices 
Mining & Manufacturing ++e+seerereres 1950=100 172.6 188.1 226.2 253.7) 226.2 202.2 262.1 264.7 oe 217.3 
Manufacturing Cree ese erereeereeeseres on 181.8 198,2 240.0 269.2 250.0 268.4 279.7 282.8 oe 232.1 
Raw Material Inventories Indices (8) -+++-+ 3 165.7 155.3 190.7 216.3 218.7 222.3 234.7 258.1 on 169.6 
Producers Good Inventories Indices (8) 
Mining Manufacturing tree er ererereees on 155.5 144.4 134.4 141.7, 143.0 144.1 143.0 149.6 se 127.5 
Manufacturing Bo S8an SOcoOnonOREOGAOSoG fy 158.9 148.6 144,0 152.6 154.8 155.9 154.9 161.7 oo 137.0 
Sellers Inventories Indices (8) -+++++++++++|22 items surveyed 109.2 113.6 128.2 136, 2) 126.6 139.5 141.7 os oe 113.8 
Warehouse Inventories Indices (8 Big- 1950=100 
gest Cities) (9) 
Volume <escsnrssnnesteeversrssnsesesl= 1000) tons 1,699] 2,055} 2,807] 2,807, 2,588 . . . --| 2,143 
Value steteeererereretecccesereseneees *F 100,000,000 108,482) 131,606] 179,027| 179,027, 176,035 =e ate 5c ++| 133,027 
Railroad Carloadings Indices (10) ++++++++ 1941=100 105.6} 105.9; 113.4) 110.3 120.5} 121.2) 111.7) -119.0 oo 109.7 
All Japan Department Sales Indices (8) a0 22,193.7| 23,668,9| 28,867.2| 70,240.7| 23,049,0| 23,543.2) 34,759,0| 31,983.3 «+! 26,251.0 
Labor, Household Budget M 
Employment Indices (Reguler Employees) (11) | 
All Industries ++++erreererererereeeees| — 1951=100 111.4) 110.0) 113.3) 115.2) 115,11 115.5] 117.0] 120.8 | 113.5 
Manufacturing ++ereserererececesevenee 0 113.0 111.5 116.1 118.7 118.7 119.2 a2102 126.9 os 116.4 
Employment Total (4) sseserererereseses 10,000 4,014, 4,150) 4,228) 4,177); 4,033 4,067| 4,230 4,332 ee] 42,420 
Total Unemployment (4) Pee rererereseres a5 58 68 64 56 57 61) 82 59 ae 79 
Reguler Employee Cash Wage Total (11) 
oe Pen teerererererereveeserees| Monthly + yen 17,898} 18,624) 20,201) 37,248) 18,332} 17,623 18,824) 18,765 ++| 17,489 
fanufacturing «sesceeverccecececseccys 16,309} 16,717) 18,348) 33,407| 16,652] 16,433 9 oe 
Regular Employees Real Wage Indices (11) a ’ ; : ’ ; aes sae ee 
vA aie Cheer ere rerererererenes 1951100 125.5 134,3 145.9 265,4 129,2 124.0 13155 130.8 oe 125.5 
fanufacturing ++++erererereresesereres 119.3} 126.7; 139,7| 251.0) 123,8| 122.0 a ; 
Wage Earners Household Budget (All Cities) “3 i ae es piss 
(4) 
ae seeceeecccececcreseseeseeves| Monthly + yen 28,283) 29,169} 30,776) 58,445 26,122) 26,106) 29,000; 28,488 oe 27,521 
: al Faiejeielojeleeteoisleis|ate'sialsleleteisiervele 26,428) 26,786) 27,54 4 ‘ 
Wage Earners Household Budget (Tokyo) (4) é: : 5 baie BOIS) © 28,828) «24, 10728, 280 ames, coe **| 25,795 
ane: mote ee eee eterenetssecotsces = 33,701 84,845 26,122} 68,935 30,012 30,148| 34,092| 33,693 --| 32,679 
: Bhs sap iuns wala eee 31,450] 32,388 ( 2 ; 
Consumer Standards (7) ” ; ) 32,603) 52,749; 29,707; 28,715 33,165) 30,888 ++| 30,688 
ONT ERS ae fe hE 123.7, 127.8| 135.2) 197.0/ 132.8} 132.71 136.6 se o«| © 139 
AES oO Ta ea 54 128.5] 184.9] 145.1) 216.4) 132.0, 139.6, 143.8) 146.5 walle tata 
gem Agenroptesstttssetessreteeeseeee] oy ol = MN BI 107) 20,4 igs aa . asi) 1235 
S : (1) Benk’of Japan. (2) Mini ca) Ok hk ee Ga 
ources ie pose Ministry of Postal Services. (3) Tokyo Stock Exchange. (4) Statistics Bureau, Prime Minister’s Office. (5) 


(6) F 
National Railway. 


(11) Labor Ministry. 


inance Ministry, 


Notes: 


(7) Economic Planning Board, 
* End of Year er Month, 


(8) MITT, 


(9) Transportation Ministry. 


(10) Japanese 
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2. Treasury Accounts with the Public 
(In 3£100,000,000) 


——————$——————— 


(Ministry of Finance.) 


Fiscal 1956 | Fiscal 1957 | iy 
Items 
Apr. | July- Oct.— Jan, Feb. Mar, Jan.- 
June | Sept. | Dec. | 1957 | 1957 | 1957 | Mar. | aol | Agr. | ies | coi 
General Account 
Revenue 
TAXCS) «Sen csasdcccasnecnancanesesee 2,002 2,216 2,383 843 721 1,052 2,616 9,217 662 653] 563 
Monopoly «seccesecscecccenncecens 336 255 155 56 85 113 254 1,000 122 136 123 
Othersecccccccscccccccccccccccsece 163 97 150 26) 30 78 134 546 86 34 65 
Total sccerceccecccecesccsccccce 2,501 2,570 2,688 925 826 1,243 3,904 10,763 830 823 751 
4 Expenditure 
; Security Forces: +++++e+seeseesenees 118 108 129 84 16 56 156 511 103 28 18 
Defense Agency +++++ersseseeeeees 267 158 250 49 66 82 197 872 148 110 49 
4 Public Works Expenditure «++++s++ 340 250 446 27 52 183 262 1,298 163 62 93 
‘ Local Finance Equalization Grants-+ 748 460 416 41 — 217 258 1,882 449 0 0 
4 Compulsory Education Expenditure: «+ 191 166 238 107 2 49 158 753 63 152 139 
CORICE Sn onneSeShdon dacscsdan ton 925 698 1,053 186 247 337 770 3,446 452 259 237 
; Batals ae emrareie veiciets semieisciicne 2,689} 1,840] 2,532 494 383 924 1,801) 8,762| 1,378 611 536 
5 Balance sesesesccssecevecccceeeeee | ) 88 730 156 431 453 319 1,203 2,001} ~ 548 212 251 
Special Accounts and Others 
Foodstuff Contro] sescssscsesesecs 589} @ 401) © 1,024 308 258 278 844) @ 1 379 350) 238 
| Trust Fund Bureau +++eresceesescce @ 200! — 82) — 283) om 16 @& 4) @ 407) © 427| @ 992) @ 70) @ 95) @ 113 
4 Industrial Investment -++++eeeseeees 28 43) © 22) @ 13 — 66 53 102} & 69 © 18 29 
j National Railways and Nippon Tele- 
graph & Tel. Public Corporation: + 147) ©& 16) © 120 121 2) @ 142) @ 19 © 8) @& 30 16 132 
Finance Corporation «++++ssesssees @ 157/ @ 176 @ 280) @ 55) @ 58) @ 108) — 221) — 8344 — 73) © 68) @ 50 
Others: ++seeccscceseccccssccccsace — 28 267; @ 121 310 151 78 539 899} ~ 138 81 38 
; Total s++eseseeececccscecscesece 370) ~ 365) 1,608 655 349} @ 235 769} @ 834) © 1 266 265 
Adjustment Items sesesescececeees Oo 9 © 1 49 94. ~~ 68) @ 147) © 121) © 167 30) @ 18) oO 41 
Foreign Exchange «++++ssesereseee Oo 9 @& 21) & 13 229 224 309 762 634 314 A476 15 
Balance -++esscccecesscssccececece 94 343) © 1,416 1,409 958 246 2,613 1,634, — 205 936 454 
3. Monthly Report of All Banks 
(March, 1957: Excluding Bank of Japan) 
(In million yen) (Bank of Japan) 
ae deb = = ta eae | e Trust 
Debenture | City Tot a Leftover Month- Account 
Issuing Total (86) from end, pre- (17) 
Banks (2) Banks (13) | Banks (85) | Banks (6) Pre, mo. vious year 
Deposits 
Current Deposits +++++++seseseeesececeecess 14,954 843,991 162,330 46,973| 1,068,246 927,868 762,989 me 
Ordinary Deposits +++++++++++ ere eereesens 8 263 577,117, 349,794 19,293 954,468 925,471 792,177 — 
Deposits at Notice ---++++ ote eer erererececs 22,329 240,954 61,133 27,341 351,759 298,445 285,314 — 
Time Deposits --++++++++-s+ see c ce eeeseeeee 10,582) 1,337,843 747,972 39,034, 2,135,431) 2,088,641| 1,649,583 = 
Special Deposits «+++++++eeeeeceeeeceeeeees 3,821 129,032 42,315 6,350 181,520 185,403 153,741 = 
Instalment Savings +++++++++seeeeececereees as 26,193) 190,128 469 136,791 135,500 126,999 = 
Deposits for Tax Payment <-++++seeessesees 131 6,847 2,132 370 10,082 8,103 7,460 = 
Deposits of Gov’t and Gov’t Agencies--+++ : 1,350 131,536 — — 132,886 131,902 114,201) * 169,200 
Other Deposits ++++++++eeeee. wecccceresccns = 732) , =, = 732 853| 516) ** 168,233 
Total! wisvicds cies cneecleccas eds pecence sie 61,429 3,354,247, 1,466,407 139,833 4,671,918 4,702,191 3,892,994 = 
Borrowed Money--:-- se eeee ee eeeenseeeeenece 16,216) 268,113) 3,576 6,075 593,982 283,564 92,016 = 
Borrowings for Settlement of Import Bills -- 892 59,575] 110} 1,045 61,623 58,287 1,320 — 
Call Money +++++sseesrcvcscsecssscecsssssse 1,562 109,736 8,337 9,374 129,009 141,264 80,679 — 
Cash and Deposits 
Cash in Hand c+eseeeeseececccscccesereses 16,776 687,206) 117,992 28,806) 850,782 726,372 595,271 5,629 
Deposits with Domestic Money Organs-++:--+- 240 9,006 21,740) 2,493 33,480 26,071 50,123 1,947 
Call Loans seccccccccce Sv ccesscccseccccenecce 6,717 17,707 30,917 1,664 57,006 56,556 48,912 17,968 
Securities 
Government Bonds ¢++++ssesseessesecsesees 1,741) 38,483 11,255 840 52,321 52,059 52,323 83 
onalicavariients Bondarces2escivisienie ces ei 2,427) 29,896 30,235 261) 62,921 59,444 34,071 1,607 
Foreign Bonds ererecccscsssessvsssessecses —| 2,499) = — 2,499 2,518) 2,362) 5 
Corporate Debentures «+e++ecserererereseess 9,473 223,373] 186,471) 5,892) 425,211 456,266) 387,376 4,900 
SG clicHicle sia\e\siwle\sisinicic'e piniataieusa sinisis|e\nte/s\aarels’ofn\< 10,775 68,483) 23,416) 4,299] 106,975 105,540 66,786 2,509 
Other Bomdaleesecriccss ccccsesisioenccicccecse | 314! 280) aly 1,502) 3,274 3,144) 1,764 23 
Total ceccesecsccsecescccsevesscereses 24,732 363,017 252,557 12,897 653,203 678,973 544,684 9,128 
Advance 
Discount Bills ¢++eseececescsccccsceseecers 12,541 992,103 336,412 70,017; 1,411,074) 1,344,872) 1,079,682) 17,117 
Bank Acceptance Bills +«ssseeesseseeesers = 1,£64| 10,159) 386) 11,813 11,942) 13,237 — 
Commercial Bills++eessesessseesesevesess 12,541) 989,772) 324,674 69,623) 1,396,611 1,330,376) 1,963,692) — 
Documentary Bills «+ssssessseeesesessecs — 1,066 1,578) 4) 2,649 2,553) 2,751 = 
Advances against Guarantee «+++ssereerreres 387,949 1,516,433) 832,347 69,500) 2,797,231 2,723,341, 2,122,492) 289,668 
Loans on Bills +ssceescceccecccescccecoes| 66,456) 1,461,220) 782,170 59,227| 2,369,074] 2,299,920, 1,785,779] 98,534 
Loans on Deeds cercsssscccncesssccerces 321,493) 18,881 38,255 970 379,601 369,949) 308,440 54,534 
Orverdrafta es ses o00.0veccide cisineisicesiselaaine a 36,330| 11,921 302 48,554 53,471 28,272| _ 
is for Settlement of Import Bills «+++++++-+ | 1,266) 88,501) 1,495) 1,681 92,944 89,377) 56,254) — 
Bee CA coca tee naricgke sed», > AOL, IST 2,597,038 1,170,255) = 4,301,251 4,187,591 3,258,429, 306,786 
| 
i) Px — u ~ 


Note: * Money in trust total. ** Loan trust. 


weil 


Bank Notes Issued 
Bankers’ Deposits 

Government Deposits +++» 
Other Deposits ++++++++++ 


LIABILITIES 


Inter-Bank Remittance 


Deposits se+eeeeeeesess 


Reserves Against Con- 


—— tingencies s+rrseereses| 
Other Liabilities «+++++++ 


Capital Stock 


Reserve Funds ++++++s+e+- 


Total eccccccccscesece 


ASSETS 


Bullion «escesccessscceee 
Cash ccscssccsccccceees 
Discounted Bills «++++++- 
Loans scrccccescscascese 
Foreign Exchange Loans: + 
Advances to Government: > 
Government Bonds 
Foreign Ex. Accounts+++-+ 
Inter-Bank Remittance-+++ 
Agencies Accounts «++++» 
Other Assets +++esceeseee 


Totalescecscccsccccses 


eeeeee 


May 10 


778,827 


447 
3,624 
36,023 
221,251 
1,493 


320,504 
153,445 


7,005 
35,031 


May 20 | 


| Bank of citven Tenday 
= (In ‘million yen) 


7,621 
49,567, 


31,208 
45,803 

100 
16,373 


772,116 


AA7 
3,695 
37,963 
237,973 
763 


295,271 
163,541 
8,254 
34,205 


778,827) 772,116 


May 31 


| May 31 


561,421 


8,522|| 7,991 
53,722|| 86,369 
: 28,047 
31,208 26,908 
40,980|| 39,490 
100| “100 
16,373| 14,286 
816,864) 764,614 
447] 447 
3,843] 3,725 
37,403 4.765 
286,902|| 18,225 
763] 8,662 
299,770|| 508,329 
141/011] 176,808 
11,539|| 7,592 
35,182|| 36,056 
816,864) 764,614 


Pecan eal 
Foodstuffs «+++ 
Textiles eeececen c 
Wood and Wood Products| 
Paper & Related Products 
Printing & Publishing +> 
Chemicals ee ee 
Glass & Ceramics «+++++ 
Primary Metals «sseeeee| 
Machinery «+seesscccsees| 
Electric Machinery & Tools 
Trans. Machinery & Tools 

Agriculture eee eececeocece 

Forestry & Hunting +++++- 

Fishery «sccsccscescssccce 

Mining ececcccccecccccese 
Metal Mining eeoeescses 
Coal Mining eoeeeeeseoes 

Constructions ++secesseseses 

Wholesale & Retail -+++++ 
Wholesale «sscccsecccoes 
Retail ecccccccccce 

Finance Insurance «+ 

Real Estate «ccccessceccee 

Trans. & Public Utilities. - 
Railwayseeessssecssccees 
Shipping «+++sscesssvseee 
Electric cccccccccccccece 


Services 


Local Public Corporation: «+ 
Others cccccsccccccccccce 


1,159,433). 
109,756 
74,°60 
27,002 
318,243 
31,392 
102,429 
116,555 
77,738 
56,489 
52,521 


1117| 39,615; 92719] 
14'691| 647,133) 1,297,795 
8.644] 567,158| 1,185,244 
6,047| 79,974| 112,550 
; wa 10,194 70,913) 
9,434] 12,742] 27,992] 
218,427; 24,071) 326,091) 
13,511 189) 32,056). 
66,486, 9,321] 102,865] 67, 
115,164 47| 121,386] 119,421 
20,323} 54,319] 78,353] 290,789 
19,075 —| 58,664] 19,247] 
2,621| 52,321) 52,951] 2,658 


15, °930) 
82, 434) 
14 7532) k 


51, 654) 

94) 363) 

18, 924] 
8,991; 64 580 


6. Tokyo-Osaka Call-Money and Its Rates 


7. Postal Savings & Postal Transfer Savings 


(In million) 
(Bank of Japan) (Ministry of Postal Services) 
Tokyo Osaka ; 
Rate Balance at Rate Balance at Postal Savings Postal 
Year & Month| Over- the End of| Over- the End of End of Month at 
eae on incane Taiacens nd of Mont Transfer Total 
Month ditional the Month| Month ditional the Month Savings 
i (sen) ye a (sen) (million Receipts | Payments | Balance ; 
(sen yen sen yen) 
1956: Oct, «+ 2.05 2.10 65,529 2.10 2.00 23,961 1956: Sept. -- 46,704 42,238 | 582,615 7,828 | 590,453 
Nov, alee 2.08 1.80 | 81,560 2.05 1.80 | 27,358 Oct. +++-| 59,858 | 46,68 : : ee 
: f ,680 | 595,792 6,531 | 602,303 
nen, DEO" 2.50 2.50 67,722 2.50 2.50 23,460 Nov. +++-| 46,543 42,978 | 599,357 7,344 | 606,701 | 
1957: Jan, «+ 2.30 2.00 70,797 2.35 2.00 | 25,430 Dec, ++++| 76,089 52,068 | 623,379 9,378 | 632,757 : 
Feb, «+ 2.70 2.69 | 70,751 2.65 2.60 | 26,721 1957: Jan. -++-| 67,580 43,669 | 647,289 6,973 | 654,262 3 
“Mar. ++ 3.00 2.90 73,750 3.10 3.00 25,057 Feb, ++++| 50,905 47,295 | 650,900 7,098 | 657,998 : 
eet eteee = 36 2.10 | 84,611 2,40 2.10 | 33,750 ; ‘ i 
1956: Feb. «+--| 42,993 40,379 | 531 H 
1956: Apr.+-| 1.60] 1.30] 56,953 1.60 1.40 | 24,046 ; : ee eile ae : 
8. Bank Clearings 9. Average Yields of Debentures : 
(In billion yen) : 
; ; - : (Tokyo Clearing Frouse) (Industrial Bank of Japan) " 
All Clearing Tokyo Osaka Financial Debenture 
Year & Month me : = es ee =e ; Month Sib pied : 
0, oO Oo, 0 Oo, Oo ebenture 
Bills Amount Bills Amount Bills Amount sae Discount 
(1,000) (1,000) (1,000 g 
1956: July --| 12,413 3,232 5,080 1,493 2 a 770 1956: July «++... = A 4 - 
Je qa : ; ; ; : July = 7.411 6.224 7.918 
ug. ++ 7134 3,374 4,818 1,543 2,480 810 August +++. 6.362 7.2 
‘ 04 6.224 7.410 
ept.++| 11,520 3,457 4,628 1,591 2,346 838 September «+ 6.324 7.204 6.224 7.380 
Oct. +-| 13,014 3,779 5,178 1,727 2,641 902 October «+++ 6.331 7.204 6.224 7.372 
Nov. ++| 12/511 3,599 | 4,995] 1.599] 2'544 872 November ++ xe 7.204 6.224 7.372 
Dec, --| 16,361 4,718| 6,466| 2,068| 31314| 41,137 December «+ 6.342 : nie 
; : 7.204 6.224 7.388 
957: Jan. ++| 11,108 3,460 4,427 1,561 2,146 785 1957: January +... = 7.204 6.224 7.361 
Feb. a 11,966 3,619 | 4,763 | 1,633 | 2,437 851 Febsuagees- 6.362 7.204 6.224 7.375 
eee : 5301 5,145 1,933 2,566 1,001 March +«+- 6,324 7.204 6.224 7,359 
1956: Mar.++| 11,799 | _3,287 | 4,788 | _ 1,501 | 2,877 | 7901956: March +++: 6.324 7.918 6.643 8.307 


Note: 4 Revised at source, 
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: 10. Government Bonds 

a (In million yen) (Bank of Japan) 

. 7 

: Government Bonds Foreign Exch: Fi Bill Outstanding 

ania nee ee gn Exchange Fund Bills Food Notes Behe 

- Te edem- | Redem- Redem- Corporate 

4 . ssue aon Balance . Issue nition Balance Issue ption | Balance Telentices 

1956: November +++++++-+s 114 1,354] 410,601 43,000 49,000|  130,000{ 187,926] 162,292] 299,000 839,601 

Bi December +sseeeeees 1,016 2,977| 408,640 96,037 87,000]  139,037| 162,141] 111,074| 350,067 897,744 

4 : January seesessesees 88 73| 408,655 8,000 47,993 99,044] 138,012) 189,926] 298,153 805,852 

| February eessseeseees A82 509| 408,627 35,000 76,044 58,000 72,374| 186,141) 234,386 701,013 

. March eveseseeeseees 22,333 21,620| 40,343 65,054 42,973 80,081 | 177,435 82,012 | 329,809 819,233 
1956: March eversreseveres 631 704 425,882 39,009 5,000 145,000 186,000 151,000 210,140 881,022 


11. Corporate Debentures & Public Corporation Bonds 


(In million yen) (Industrial Bank of Japan) 


Corporate Debentures 


Public Corporation Bonds 


End of Month Banking Bonds Industrial Bonds Total 
Redem- = = = 
Issue oe Balance Issue eee Balance Issue sae Balance Issue ne Balance 
1956: November: - 16,608 12,682 404,704 11,765 3,692 274,817 28,373 16,374 679,521 6,151 270 99,764 
S Decemb er-+ 18,298 13,238] 409,763 12,515 2,378} 284,958 30,813 15,616) 694,721 3,773 0} 103,537 
1957: January +++ 18,212 13,873, 414,102 14,254 8,613) 295,599 32,466 17,486} 709,701 2,638 —| 106,176 
February «+ 18,404 14,500 418,005 11,785 3,256 304,123 30,189 17,757 722,128 2,677 298) 108,555 
March sacs 19,342 14,891 422,455 10,875 3,348 311,650 30,217 18,239 734,105 5,558) —| 114,114 
3 April eeceee 18,308 2B oe, 428,211 12,710 3,679 320,680 31,018 16,231 748,891 3,850 400; 117,565 
_ 1956: Aprii+++++. 15,375, 12,733) 376,744 7,148 3,077|  240,922| 22,523] 15,810] 617,666 5,557 —| 79,571 
12. Contracts & Investments of Mutual Life Insurance Companies 
(In million yen) (Mutual Life Insurance Association) 
a Mid- 
End-Month Negotiable Securities 
End of Month Month Contract Loans Real Cash & 
Contract Total Call Loans Estate Deposits Others 
, Jaeeeaareeere Amounts Total Debentures | Stocks 
} 

* 1956: October--«.| 96,611 2,582,864 °6,611 8,558 89,704 8,461 77,539 22,851 3,914 4,069 
November: + 107,899 | 2,650,714 97,540 9,813 93,225 9,490 79,996 23,400 4,223 4,706 
December «+ 113,922 | 2,703,213 103,497 5,205 96,548 9,770 82,879 24,149 3,921 4,828 

1957: January «+++ 95,732 | 2,747,401 102,607 5,994 100,999 10,152 86,910 24,523 3,464 4,485 
February ++ 94,183 | 2,792,011 106,847 6,966 101,457 10,887 86,530 25,130 3,165 4,521 
1956: February «+ 81,965 | 2,203,425 90,829 5,483 61,207 5,649 54,342 20,158 3,898 3,843 
13. Contracts & Investments of Loss Insurance Companies 
(In million yen) (Loss Insurance Association) 
Mid- A ie 
eo End-month Peas Negotiable Securities gay Cash & 
End of Month Cae Contract Total Call Loans Estat D it Others 
Pessae Amounts oe Total | Debentures | Stocks ate SROs 
1956: October--++| 1,688,870 | 7,820,743 8,491 4,574 43,621 1,765 38,729 | 14,284 21,909 563 
November++| 1,663,689 | 7,902,481 8,391 5,261 45,866 1,829 40,955 14,548 22,120 629 
December++| 1,915,341 | 8,067,626 8,684 4,672 48,316 1,893 43,029 14,808 24,668 424 
1957: January+++-| 1,670,552 | 8,192,712 8,962 4,812 51,991 1,398 46,447 14,892 22,664 659 
February ++, 1,663,309 | 8,343,328 9,170 5,646 52,494 1,704 46,555 14,895 23,632 697 
1956: February ++} 1,216,926 | 7,255,826 10,526 4,327 32,338 1,452 29,018 13,149 22,890 626 
14, Stock Issue Plan & Paid-Up Capital 
(In million yen) (Ministry of Finance) 
a ie ai. Stock Tssue Plan’ i ri\ig Z # Paid-Up Capital ; = 
Over #450 million | Under 50 million Total Over ¥50 million Under 3=50 million Total 
Year & Month No. of Increase | No. of Increase | No. of | Increase | No. of Increase | No, of Increase | No. of Increase 
Effective | in Effective in Effective | in Effective in Effective in Effective in 
Cases | Capital Cases _ Capital Cases | Capital ai Cases | Capital | Cases ze Capital Cases Capital 
1956: October++erees 66 | 28,423 ee ee GE ae A 32,541 57 | 32,853 457 | 6,078 514 | 38,931 
November:+++:+: 56 | 21,611 520 5,646 | 576 27,257 89 | 14,020 | 406 | 3,847 445 | 17,867 
December «+s+ees 156 | 66,847 6)2 | 8,717 765 75,564 105 42,372 | 605 | 7,978 710 50,351 
1957: January ++sseess 4 876 588 6,565 | 592 7,441 178 | 77,134 866 11,340 1,047 88,475 
? | | 
February +++++s 8 | 835 409 | 3,659 | A417 4,485 2 | 135 302 2,522 304 2,677 
March «seeeses 16 4,925 522 | «5, 397 | 538 20,322 — | = 473 4,322 473 4,322 
Ware ilaaisianielssisis 17 6,146 443 9,764 | 469 15,910 125) 311220) 540 | 10,057 552 11,181 
1956: April+++seseaes 23-| 8,264 405 3,370 | 428 11,734 30 | 14,069 | 437 | 5,620 | 467 19,689 
15. Tokyo Wholesale Price Indices 
(1952—100) (Bank of Japan) 
= = = i ae By Uses 
Agricul- Metal & fees : 
Total : : Building | Chemical = Pro- : Con- 
Year & Month Keecagk ae Textiles Fuels Machin- AWateriala | uproducta Sundries Aaeees eo! eee 
Products fy ed Goods ooG8 Goods 
1956: December «cceesceecees 126.4 106.8 { 87.3 | 111.6 119.2 130.6 87.0 93.1 108.7 124.5 103.4 
TOSTs January «steceserssees 106.7 106.5 86.6 112.9 119.0 133.1 87.7 92.8 109.3 125.7 103.3 
February «++seecssecece 106.6 105.7 86.0 nits EAT 118.8 135.9 88.1 93.3 109.6 126.7 102.7 
March «ccccessccsceece 106.6 105.8 84,2 112.4 118.6 137.8 88.3 94,2 109.6 127.1 102.6 
Tee Rhee See eee 106.3 84.3 110.4 117.6 138.3 88.8 94,0 109.9 127.0 102.2 
May eccccccesccccccece 196.6 106.5 81.8 111.9 116.5 138.8 88.8 93,8 109.4 126.9 101.5 
ERY er gees Cae 101.3 me 01,4 102.3 106.1 116.3 86.8 91.3 103.1 111.3 99.0 


Notes: Food Notes in Table 10 do not include Korean food notes, Public Corporation Bonds are the total of National Railways Bonds and 
Telephone & Telegraph Corporation Bonds. 
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16. Tokyo Retail Price Indices 
(Bank of Japan) | 


(1952100) 
Total 
i i Miscel- *Total 
Total Agricultural | Textile Metal Wood igual Average 
Year & Month Average Products Products Products Products a laneous Average |(1934-6—100) 
: 102. aT 96.1 99.9 30,499.1 

1956: December «++e+eeeeees 101.5 106.8 89.1 100.0 102.1 ear es 5608 30°739.5 

1957: January seeesseesesoes 102.3 108.2 89.0 99.6 103.7 . 100.5 30 769.6 
February +++ eeeessceces 102.4 108.0 90.0 a sae bee oe 100°9 31'280,4 
March ecccccccccevcces 104.1 110.8 90.2 99. 4 . v0. 101.2 31 641.0 

Al qoacooonaunan0De 112.9 90.4 99.2 107.2 131.6 95.8 : »641. 
ee at eer chet 108-7 114.2 88.8 99,1 107.2 130.5 $6.2 101.1 31,761.2 
MORG aU Viny cee cesses s eitisietete 101.6 108.8 | 88.6 98.2 | 102.3 108.3 93.5 98.7 30,529.2 
17. Consumer Price Indices : 
(1951=100) (Bureau of Statistics, Prime Minister’s Office) ; 
ites om aa Ta | iad a aE <— in - E 5 2 
Total Staple Nonstaple - Light & ees Miscel- 3 
Average Food Food Food Clothing Fuel B laneous i 
1956: November «eeseseseees 118.5 113.0 123.9 106.2 83.4 141.3 150.6 143.70 
December seseessesece 120.1 115.3 123.6 110.1 83.5 145.0 151.2 144.2 ; 
1957: January seeessescosees 121.3 116.6 123.8 112.0 83.5 tbo 24: 151.6 144.7 4 
roe February sesessceseeces 121.5 117.3 124.2 123.2 83.5 tpi se DEWEY 143.8 $ 
All Cities i VER Seah OURO: 122.4 118.9 124.4 115.5 83.5 148.8 153.0 144.2 | 
April sescscescccceees 122.6 118.6 124.9 114.6 84.0 147.3 154.1 145.6 
1956: April «++. ec eee ceeneel 119.1 115.6 124.3 110.1 82.1 136.5 143.8 143.4 
1956: December «e+eeeseeees 118.9 S77) 120.7 110.0 83.0 142.9 145.3 142.7 
1957: January sseesseeesseee 119.8 114.7 120.9 111,4 82.9 150.2 145.5 142.7 
February «+++eeseccceess 119.4 114.4 aVAaleal 110.9 82.7 148.4 145.0 142.2 
March «eecseeseeeseees 120.6 116.6 alates 114,1 82.7 146.5 145.8 142.1 
Fokve April ssseeseeecceeees 120.7 116.1 121.8 113.1 81.8 145.0 148.2 144.7 
May scesecscceerereces 121.8 117.4 123:2 114.4 83.9 145.2 148.0 145.0 
1956: Maysseseressecccecace| 118.4 i 113.2 121.1 i 1091 toe J 83.0 a 139.5 | te 145.2 | 2 142.4 
18. Labor Population Survey = (m 1,000) (Labor Ministry) 
: ow 7 .” | ie _ ; ‘Population | 14 years old and over : = . ‘Agricultae & Aor Non-Agricultural 
La bor Force Forestry Industry 
Total (1) Total of Si Not in : ; 
Year & Month : A l- |Non-Agri-| Total] Not at | At -Piece-| Not at At Piece- 
Populat | Agricu on-Ag y 
opulation| Total (2) ue on ae ture & cultural Unem- eee Work Work Work Work 
a sag Forestry | Industries| ployed (3) (4) (3) (4) 

1956: October --«+e++eees+| 90,300 | 63,030 | 44,380) 18,570] 25,300 510 18,600 130 5,230 280 3,270 
November ++++++++++| 90,400 | 63,130 | 43,740 17,040 | 26,170 530 19,330 160 5,800 240 3,380 
December «+eeseesss| 90,400 63,210 42,330 14,450 | 27,830 560 20,780 | 270 6,930 290 4,060 

1957: January «eeeeeeeeee| 90,500 63,370 40,900 13,290 27,050 570 22,370 | 310 | —-7,570 300 4,410 
February+s+esecesess| 90,600 | 63,490 | 41,280] 13,640] 27,030 610 22,160 || 233 6,750 26) 3,830 

|| 
_ 1956: February++++++++++++| 89,700 | 62,190 | 39,580 | 15,480 | _ 25,420 | 759 | °22,530 || 310 8,280 310 4,270 


19. Labor Disputes & No. of Participants 


oe 000 Sarcasts) (Labor Ministry) 
ine | Deerdte oie ’ Noe Aca : 3 > : or era x = Accompanied by Disputes + a = 
& VpI ES BU LCR aCICS ey Total — ‘Strikes | Lock- -outs— | Work Slowdown | Business Control ° 
Month | No. of { \No. of Par- | No. of |No. of Par-| No. of (No. of Par-- No. of \No. of Par-| No. of ‘No. of Par- /No. of No. of Par-| No. of No. of Par- 
Slam ae Cases ticipants | _Cases a ticipants | Cases ticipants | Cases | ticipants Cases ticipants Cases ticipants | Cases ticipants 
1956: Oct. «>| 88 110 33 15 6) 05 4] | 61 1 (45) sien “58 = — 
Nov. +: 185 406 Lae) 67 139 338 113 | 201 | as | (157) | 59 | 159 | _ = 
Dec. sei 193 534 92 382 104 152 | 81 | 52) | 3 (1,176) | 39 | 134 | 1 (51) 
1957: Jan, «+ 47 | 224 | 29 | 20 19 | 16 | iho Sot a an 6 15 | — — 
Feb, + 63 406 | 33 | 261 37 | 144 |= 27 $6, 24h) eee 15 | £17) ee = 
Mar, 4 159 269 48 56 ale g/g 203 89 137 | 5 (394) i 5) 19 1 (245) 
| 
(1956: Mar. ++ 129 | 209s, © 54) | yrs 87 | out 88 172 63 5) 4 | (151,372) | _39 121 = = 
20. Indices for Industrial Activities 
ae. Se Ss = $o~- eee (1934-36100) : =e Ts (Economic Planning Board) 
Industrial Activities | Manufacturing 
Year & Month | Mining-| Minin ae \Pr (W 
|p bli g rinting | | Rubber [Wood & 
All | Public Manu- all | Focd- |extites| & | Che emi Wood | ©&#™ | vretals | Ma- 
~ facturing =a |e Binding) ca’S | Leather [Products| 3S chinery 
(153)| (2)| (151) (10)j  (141)| (12)/ (12) (1)| (37) (10) i2)| 
. | | | | (7) 18 42) 
1956 Average -sesseesees | 227.4 294, 8 219.1 129.7) 2353) 218.3) 100. j 134,8| 867.9) 215.4 210.2) 214.4 nee nd 
| | | 
1956: November «+--+» os] 241.1) 308.1) 232.5 140 5 245.1 222.8 109.1 142.5 372.6 242.6 22 
5 Sen i Z 22,8) <5) 5 A 8.6 238.0 298, 
December ++++eess 249.1) 340.2) 239.7 143.1) 252.9 246.5) 109, 9) 141.4 408.6 244.6 225.0) 244.5 a8 : ee 
1957: January -essseeeee 226.9) 335,2| 217.7) 123.8) 229, 4! 294,8) 97.1) 143.8 358.4) 235.0 215.8) 224.6) 294.3 265.3 
February «s++sseses 242.1 309.3} 233.4 Us7e2 246.7 204,1| 107.5 141, 4| 400.4 259.2 218.0) 240 1 303.4 401.3 
March ++++++seseoe| 4253.7; *322.6) “244.7/ 4133.7) 4259.9 4219.1) 4105.6 4141.3) 4435.6) 279.2| 4223.01 261.0| _ ag21.81 «420.0 
eeeeeeer sor ee 54 > . - e . 
April a 321.6 245.7 wis 250.8) 209.4| el 140.1 446.9 273.8 223.0 262.7 307.7) 429.0 
| | z 
1956: April sees euees] 219.4) _ 295.4) 4 211. at 125.8) 222.8) 213, 9 95. ibs 127, 9 390.4 199.8} 203.0 214.0) 263.4) 323.4 


Notes: * except perishable vegetables, Figures in parentheses in Table 19 are not in t, ,000. Figures in parentheses in Table 2) are the 
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21. Production by Major Items 


In 1956 iy 
| | Total ae reiat SSS 
HFlectricity. Bi idl A April Items 1 = 
oe . Kes ee Gas ‘ In Ps Res 1957 
ee ceseeses ati (oa i 
_ Cokes CREA OES narrate “ 61,413 Bert - arch April 
ices Set eeeeendececednese T Tons 46,555 rere! 5,620 Ordinary 
Weleeeaseubacencecances 1000 CM sites | patios “etre Ordinary mame eae 1,000 Kw | 4 1,28 a a 
Z ’ ? nm eeesee . 
_ Minerals 191,922] 327,988 seal Coe Rectifias «tes O00 Unad «laggy te . 
4 Gold oe weecccccccece u Condensers (High el cas ie 000 Kw| 4 Lien ~ 29.6 a 
- Silver ia, al) Pee KG. a ae eee ioe ee ri 1,289.3 6.5 10.0 
_ Copper ROB FEST e Sains Nie Tons |* 191.8 on 532 hens A RL Unit 20,861 Lee oy os 
€ RE: Sea gecscccesestce fra 78,469 mee eat eae ee Fp 210°083| 46°83 is 
“ Zinc ES aie ae rhe ” a 29'524 5,993 6 320 Electric Bulbs eesseescees le 7000 "Units = 797 3 Gsboe 43,219 
| Sulphuric Iron+++++++4 setealton0 tonal = aae.0l° = 9.6 Sanu] ee ee --+{ 1,000 Pes, |. 264-603) es eee 
‘on MIREE RIN ss... a A . 9.6 i att-hour Meters «+++. ind 70 , 13,52 
Refined Sulphur «++... eeceee i a eee 242.9 rae Electric Meters ++++++. ; +++/1,000 "Unita a Bp: 8,015 eee 
MaialetOil<s» «$45 oxs.<-cc one 2 » 247.2 eG A Be so earnings a Oe Bh he, 53,650 ete 142.5 
a ES a la s+ee+] 1000 KI. | 4 ook 20.8 oF 6 X-Ray Equipments ++++++ *++!1,000 Units} 800.5 5,999) 5,958 
**+***! 1,000 CM.| 4 8 29.2 -0] Telephones «+++ sere] Sets : 91.8 
N ’ » 176,772 28.0 Tel teeceseecerel] 0 9,726) A92 ee 
_ Non-ferrous Metals & Prod ; 17,063 18,591 ae ephone Switchboards «+--+ 00 Units} * 676.0 463 
Electric Gold «++. oducts utomatic Tel. Switchboard ree 5,485 ie 75.1 
Piteieic Silverte: oasccucee KG. Radios plehede o.S sean 3 |1,000 Circuits] 252.4 817 698 
Me lecttic Copper geero ohare =a ae 856 nea Televisions 5 dee: 1,000 Sets.| 4 2,981.2 39.2 39.1 
a Electric esd Boece E eeeceee - a 126 oe 22.8 16.9 mnie A Tubes for Receaae a 312.1 318.4 321.9 
! Zinc eesecesccescece <i eer ” oe 10,992 8 037 eS Tubes for Transmis, eS d ,000 Pes. 45 151 P| 51,4- 
Electric Tin +++++- ce. ” ae 4,050 2,987 tuck Chassises ++++seesees is 143 0 a 4,959 
Mercury 2 Re oS a ke ” C ee 8,849 8,66) Bus Chassises v++seeeseeees Units 27,866 re as 
Nickel +++++sseseees Aves ” . oo 90.4 69.5 oa Four-wheeler Chassises| 6,052 ge Seas 
Aluminum «eseeesese ee ” Slt 663. ae 43.0 aes Three-wheeler Chassises ie 67,201 6,8 0 gee 
pated Aluminum ---. a ” 65 7 694.7 426.1 i es ek Eo wi 105,513 10542 ole 
ae Petar. S- ice. : 5,072 4.39 cles seeeeeeeseveseeeee| ©” 105,276 ; 10,450 
wives & Cables inxs++ ; ; eee a vs foes 5810 me Bieseakes Locomotives +«+++++ ue 1,397,340 ieee 417,680 
eeee ? 410 ATS cevesevsccsccces ” 2 7,412 
Oil Bakidcts ” 114,066 14,449 a CameraS ceeccecessccccens 1,000 Pairs} “ bigs A8 ? 43 
| hee ae 139 Watthait 6 csc ete banetasd 1,000 Pes.| “ 1,265.5 29.8 30.3 
Light 7, OE rer am aes 1,000 Kl. Pick Forged Fe aS ye ” a 6,892.1 aes 115.6 
Heavy Oil «sseeees eae od oe 386.6 350.4 334.8 Z ee 1,241,523 124 ae 679.1 
Lubricants «+..see. ei wrae ” 5 982.5 97.8 75.6 lee & Yarns er 127,244 
weeccces ? . 610.7 6 - otton Yarnes>s 
, 447.8 44.8 ecccccccccces| 1.00 
ASS : 39.1 44.8] Silk Yarn +s++++seeseee+s 000 Ib. | 41,087,021 
Pig iron Be produets . Rayon Staple pty ae ”  4'573 a 100,268 
ae as cen eae ae Rayon Filament Yarn «-+++. ” 2277396] 23,507 24,382 
n Hearth ee . Og 588. nthetic Chemical Textiles: hi 514,644 : ae7 
Converter ier A Oe eae ¥ 11,106.4 pred 1 ey pyeguen Yarn +++++ sei . 4 53,006 a 52,344 
Electric Furnace St ; 7 Toca ” 8,966.9 864.4 "87 - on Fibre Yarn +++eeseeeees 2 232,260 16 7 oaae 
Ferro-alloys +++«+ a eeY aie ” 1 ae 40.4 ae ree at ee eesccenees a 101,393 on ee 
DRE Grort thataciala 2.2. 690.5 165. oe otton Textiles +++ niet 689,92 - 3,271 
terials +++. ” 5.3 1 : : seeeeeeee|M 4) 63 ; 
Ben Shas oa weeees & 276,415 9,750 Pgs on Textiles seeeeseeeeeeee [I pe sq. Y. 3,479.8 eee 59,237 
Tron Bars+++ssesee. size) ++| Ton art ial 840.5 772.2 “ie 3 Silk Textiles ++++sees| sq. y-| 212,854 17,474 pee 
eens dita batons.) 22. 494,535] 57,741] ‘86,587 Rayon Textiles +++++e+ese++ ” 25,688, 1,669 pees 
= ates caine aa, o aes * 26,744 22657 net eae Staple Textiles «+++++ ” 4 920,693 76'695 1,608 
Stan ‘Sheets (Thick) ; eeeseee = sips 22,168 24'902 B oolen Textiless+scessesees ” 1,112,251 105'499 78,607 
ee Sheets (Thin) -« seseees °. a Se 47,430 aoe ast Fibre Textiles +++++++ » 220,384 18 S08 ‘peas 
olled S Dna ha 215,19 : = 130,722 : : 
Bon =| aaa eeeeeseelt 000° one . ence pees seh Ereuagals ? 11,545 12,373 
erento t clecleab, Taye Ton he 8 58.7 ta DMMONIUM ‘2490s eeseeesas 
Cast Steelesccceseces at ” 165. ri 8,753 9,606 uperphosphate of Lime ++-- 3 A 2,332.6 172.9 eee 
Tin-Plates 5 A aK ¥ etree 16,456 17,368 ot ke a aa % pene se 173.0 ae 
Beit Shents c.. oeees Son 21,719 29'550 Calcium Cyanamide +++++ee. ” 756.0 ser 198.1 
«++++[1,000 Tons ee 21,774, 20,438 Paar Chem. Fertilizers: - 3 507.9 20.5 ae 
Machinery & Machine T: ves 50.1 50 1 Ay Soda eeecsesscceess Y 1,203.3 21.8 37.7 
_ eens ‘dlgea eee else nr 3 645.3 61.0 baa 
Steam Turbi Soon ==* Ton 32,1 ynthetic Hydrochloric Acid sg 379.4 k ch 
tattoo eee eee qe ecting Bakes is a |e Roy eile ete 20,847|  2a,ti9 
Eat a Bigtnusccs scacnes « ” 639199, 87,002 *-l rude B blouns POSSE as 31,713 1418 oe 
Oil Burners<+..... a ee 22311291 30,809 euaare Cle Rentabs gags Sees: ” 93,165 8,832 er 
Petroleum E ok ey 464, A ecc| a2’290| Refined Bensol. ssveesseeere] gy 118,884 ne 
Mgines+ees 64,959 44,111 Pure T : 41,980 11 
ithe Took -... wacese a9 208 Hy 44,480 hres ‘OlUol++seeeeeeereeees ” a 56,648 5 308 485 
3 eee s+eeee4] 1,000 Pes. 2,607 das 43,160 ustrial Explosives+++++++- 7 9,465 "883 oat 
Transmitt ae Pa ed 3 1 an ” 32,526 2 
haa | cceieat algae ee 1 000° Thos set fe 1,618 fa & Pulp , 2,915 2,713 
. eoeeeseesess , ? seneeces 
Thrashing Machines «-+++e-+| U. eh 5,564 789 1,045 oe eecceecceseeees|/ Long T 
Hulling Machines -++++++. nits |“ 251.7 14.5 ye em Style Papers ++++++] 1,000 Ib. 2,167,139} 203,373) 1 
Rice-cleaning Machines % ” B -5, 6B,9 3.8 oe ,000 Ib. | 3,429,872] 324,618 aoe 
Air Compressors-++++- a a 79,412 5,33 YE ged ahaa ? 319,998 
Wecnisiorst: pe een Ton 7,244 = 4,390 Pirebricks«++esissssoeesees 
Pumps sy Tae eee ” 8,181 ae 760 Chinawares eR Tons| “ 873.6 
ee a ascaccssesecl ie 26,805} 2,334 || Glass Products +++e+seveses] 438.1 oe erie ea 
anne Sane x 16,490 os 2,290] Red Bricks ++++++++++eeeee+) Mi ” 4 446.7 40.1 41.4 
ranean inc cesn6 sae csme eecee ~ 22,653 2 36 870 Sheet Glass «cessccccsscees on pes, 254.5 47,1 48.6 
Winches gets “aanaeryect + - 21,708 Ree 2,510 rine a, sige eel ee SF ,000 Boxes 7,724 18.2 22.6 
ase vere “% 6/301 ee 2,800 */1,000 Tons} 13,024 : 751 669 
R. Staple Weavi rea, ” 8,575 600|| Miscellaneou ws 1,392 
Co ving Machines Unit 4 616 68 A at 
tton Weaving Machines -+ ‘ 21,920 1,840 1,643 utomobile Tires +++. 
Wool Weaving Machi ” 23,189 z 1648] Metal Toys +++++e+- pees) 1,000 pes. 3,1 
Se f NES sere ‘Tons A 931 3,554 P . eccccces ,150 392.6 
gaa Machines. «+eeeseees/ 1,000 4 5,844 230 ? VIC VIG (ee apniainieieia a'e ice aiaia ” 4 307,739 24 : 402.4 
Berets... 000 Unit} * 1,722.4 fea: 204 DNeadles amaiisaeimsicie cele + +++/1,000 Gross 7.136 ,416 24,184 
Drilling Machines ++--+++++- gens 6,667 aaa verre] Mil. pes. | 4 3,014 eis 607 
. Millwork P. CYS § 1,000 Tons 4 600 M: 1,000 a 219) 
ower Generat 7433 622 atch eeeees ’ 256 
OTs: KVA a 788.1 440 Pi eeceecseveesees| Match 
i 128.2 fea nO hakGionine ac hese cela ch tons| “ 432.5 2 
Menthe serccettuclen eon Sets 14,130 Be 40.5 
cece Ton a 71,967 me 1,660 
7128 6,797 


ource: inistry of Tntern: tiona . e Trovisiona 
a a > t € d 
S urce: M nal Tr; de & Industry No € * Revised at source 4 Pp. 
] figures 


indicate that the unit is in million KWH, ‘Table 24 does not include import coal. 


sales volume by un-authorized sales agents plus dust coal output, 


ig 
r ’ ; i i y 2 ' 
: ‘ 58,810 jars $24 67069 | an 
|, ‘ 3 es ciaieteYsinie esis eissaretsecaiavetuioss Ley i ii : P 
2 Total of the Abover+++++++ 1,514 1,992 2,738 | 1444 ’ 4,308 
§ ns Tron & Steel Frames oeecesssseseevovesce 986 1,611 1,724 2, 407 ae i eae 
ATINGS veresececcceseccceccsecscosccves 4,013 4,390 8,158 9,231 8,8 : 
- Electric Wires & Cables eee eereescesense ‘. 
By Customers i 21,093 17,041 4,747 a7,622 Gee 6.873. : 
Ba ee roes ces erga se tat aan rere eee = reer 39,310 51,138 | 
ETDMMEDL ssaecseececcecerccesesinesices ; 9 3 ete 
AB Ae a os eee 6,711 17112 | 25,926 21,636 18,230 ete 
B, Manufacturing Pee reeeeeeerercceceresen) | 1,244 2,809 1,974 3,032 2,787 6223 , 
Textiles ererccccrcecsesecesesesesecs 1,765 4,831 10,574 5,969 3,288 ated a 
Cheats oy teresa ons eeaee tne seis 834 3,067 4,925 4,885 5,831 eee 
Tron & Steel eceeccsessvvsccesccssees 1,927 4,713 ses Pen Bot 2741 
Oi en Meee R nn teers tae 941 | 1,691 2,95 4 : : 
Not eect AGRGBaEARabecngde 36 7,569 18,154 14,033 26,517 20,980 oe 
Transportation s+ersessseseececereeee 3,107 8,695 6,126 pees dere 10,005 
Ele cePorereteer cto aeteenntae 2,545 6,247 4,100 16,780 12,590 , 
GonlkMianing teneetnr en eset er cis 249 785 483 Boe oe ae 
5 i woe vis eles 593 851 1,070 5 
roa 1 eee ee 1,075 1,909 2)954 2,164 2,079 2,586 
Salen Agatsapagscasonosonanecacsonedsde 1,304 1,881 1,927 1,996 1,945 2,585 
see eeeeees 2,574 73,449 67,060 63,213 04,541 
Total Orderseseseeeseacseees 30,871 58,810 ae CHIE 650886 We ake 723°428 339,278 
Orders Outstanding eseeereccecsevere eee 286,699 617, 917 59 ? 63 7 ? 45 488 34,206 
Sales Total svsccscccvcccvecerereveses 19,913 31,447 eee a 22,978 _ 38,742 45,4 : (84,2068 
23. Electric Energy Consumption (1,000 KWH) 
Supplied by Power Companies (Over 500 kw) Self-generated 
1956 1957 Industries 1956 iz 1957 
November*{ December* | January* | February* March* October |November|December| January | February 
242.9 252.0 240.1 267.2 233.7 | Mining «++eeeseeee Pagocdocoud wens 50,895 51,724 50,985 ours 47,728 
32.1 32.2 29.1 28.9 380.2 Foodstuffs «esescceveseessccscese 1,545 2,197 3; 216 2,266 2,324 
jee foc 176.4 184.1 185.9 | Spinning «.-2+-.esesseesecccecees 1,379 1,334 i, "192 1,590 1,784 
218.5 221.2 204.7 211.3 216.3 | Paper & Pulp ce-reeesesesecesece 69,924 71,162 79, 619 73,096 69,591 
734.1 639.4 587.8 562.7 575,6 Chemicals -++-+-- seeeececcceeese| 241,572 | 218,178} 219 116 213,216 | 205,092 
14.8 14.6 12.7 13.4 13,9 | Oil & Coal Products ++++.++ sseee|  8,028| 2,352 2.995 3,179 2,993 
21.2 21.1 20.4 1 New 22.5 Rubber Goods eesesevcccsccccees a= — —_ _ = 
68.4 71.6 66.8 63.3 66.9 | Glass & Ceramics +++++++sse+e++| 99,800} 102,856| 107,059| 91,772| 114,387 
577.3 544,1 498,5 503.9 490.5 Primary Metals++++++seeeeeees e++| 236,540 242,166 229,780 224,509 196,948 
7.6 8.0 7.4 8.1 feih Metal Products +++eserscccccccece — — _ _ _ 
37.9 41.1 37.0 39,3 38,7 Machinery +++eseeeserecscesecene 527 604 404 277 416 
56.5 53.7 50.5 53.6 48,0 | Electric Machinery & Tools--++-+ — — — = —— 
78.9 81.8 75.5 81.0 80.9 Transportation Machinery & Tools — — —— = et 
11.5 8.2 11.4 i252 12,3 | Other Manufacturing -+++++++-... —_— — _ —- — 
2,045.6 1,937.2 | 1,778.2 1,783.5 1,78.8 | Manufacturing Total «-.+.++-... +++) 654,215 | 640,849| 643,477) 610,005| 593,535 
fe 281.6 309.9 308.9 286.8 308.1 | Public Utilities +++++eseseesseseee 210 168 207 213 198 
105.0 109.4 106.5 65.4 TOTZET NEO ers eisieieis\clecelacainjeleisicialetsletetatele ia) orm = _ ae —_— 
2,675.1 2,608.5 2,433.7 2,402.9 2,439.3 Total serecerecesncccsccsece sas 705,420 692, 759 694,669 658,186 641,461 R 
24, Coal Sapp & pom (1,000 metric tons) 
Stock Deliveries Deliveries Month-end Stocks 
Produc- Large 4 2 : Home Large 
Year & Month aes Coal ‘foe Adjust- Total Delive- of which Others Consump- Total Coal Use 
Dealers Racionies ment ries Exports tion Dealers Factosicee 
1956: Total-++-++++| 48,281 | | 68 | wm 519) ew 113 | 48,326 | 49,767 351 | 1,441 | 48,485 | 3,321 1,234 2,087 
1956: November-++- 4,289 wm 54 @ 66 em) 8 4,351 4,474 33 @ 123 4,284 5,941 1,875 4,066 
5 ? 
December «+++ 4,297 @ 258 G 754 CH) 8 4,563 4,645 35 @ 88 5,282 4,929 1,617 3,312 
1957: January++++--| 4,068 | @ 276 | w 546] w 5 | 4349 4,472 13 | « 123 4,882 | 4,107 1,341 2,766 
J , 
February +++: 4,187 @m 54 @ 188 Gh) 33 4,244 4,439 28 @ 195 4,404 3,865 1,287 2,578 
March ++eees| 4,072 | 53 | o 491 | wm 23 | 4,148 4,418 5 | © 270 4,634 | 3,321 1,234 2,087 
1956: March ++++++| 2,048 | a 921 | # 41 | w 48 | 3,919 4,165 | 73 | @ 248 | 3,885 | 3,768 1,166 2,597 
25. Supply & Demand of Pig-iron and Steel Materials (1 tons) (MIT) 
“ eS vs : Steel Materials : 
Pi Ms 
Year & Month e, a iron ; Steel Special Steel 
: Production | Deliveries In Stock Production Deliveries | In Stock Production | Deliveries In Stock 
1956: Total s+++s++e++|  5,987,104| 1,255,685 87,196 | 8,185,676 | 6,275,251 297,624 494,765 373,749 23,433 
GHG October «s++. +e 518,342 116,832 86,865 633,850 503,595 273,904 46,490 35,550 21,464 
November +++++- 536,795 106,550 82,378 778,539 586,892 290,512 49,359 37,176 21,775 
December ++++0- 551,543 106,470 87,166 GL tou 579,691 297,624 49,643 35,007 23,433 
ORG Jean; ooooden 573,612 120,058 95,669 764,053 568,791 322,939 51,559 39,116 23,204 
February++++esss 522,216 98,244 98,562 789,699 615,725 314,174 55,472 40,598 23,400 
1956: Februarye++eeees 449,394 __ 87,808 } 102,773 637,746 477,756 287,210 35,059 27,081 24,278 
Notes: 55 machinery companies together with 18 iron frame, bearing & iene wire companies are surveyed for Table 22, * in Table 23 


Others in ‘‘Demand’’ column is the balance of 


“At Collieries” column includes the coal stocks on the seaboard mines. 


26. Supply & Demand of Textile Products 


SUPPLY & DEMAND 383 


(MITI. Central Raw Silk Association) 


Cot = F 
a eS fo oe 
overs | i sas aa end Stocks| overs | si id | Deliveries cad Siebkd va Exports ore as 
1956: Sept, «+++ 
eee Ware 7,201 $1,728 91,457 7,472 3,661 31,369 31,679 3,351; 30,339 7,190] . 22,707, ‘17,998 
: 7,472 87,918 87,461 7,929 3,351) 29,939 29,647 3,643] 30,000 6,756 22,071 19/171 
Nov. sess 7,929] 86,925, _—-87,138 7,716 3,643, 30,890 «29,821 4,712) 28,387 7,078| 22,424) «18,056 
Re te Tec. 8x5 7,716 86,438] 84,260 9,894 4,712, 27,5591 28,064 4,207| 28,409 7'508|  22249| «16,708 
9957. Fam. <<<. 9,894, 109,497; 101,948 9,343 4,207/ 29,856, 28,814 5,249] 18,891 5,011) 16,496, 14,092 
Fe trees] 9,842] 90,997] 91,702 8,638 5,249] 29,870] 29,467 5,652] 23,649 4654, 19,341| «13.746 
ar, sees 8,638 $8,290 $3,669 8,259 5,652 32,771 31,680 6,743; 25,195]. 5,064 20,819} 13,058 
; 1956: Mar. «+++ 4,614 63,762 63,063 4,412 3,009 24,486, 24,888 2,607| 25,528 5,709 17,593 18,233 
J Cotton Textiles 1,000 sa. yds Silk Textiles 
‘ J ( ) Rayon Yarn (1,000 sq. yds) (1,000 sq. yds) 
Carryovers Receipts Deliveries woe ad Carryovers Receipts Deliveries ee Production Exports 
Ss 
1956: Sept. «+--+ 207,066 497,029 502,757 201,338 74 
; ; : 683 161,882 162,780 73,785 16,295 4,335 
eee 201,888 457,649 455,579 203,408 73,785 139,016 142/811 69,990 17/325 4,063 
: Denia ae st Fe 484,150 202,927 69,990 146,251 145,434 70,807 17,885 4,831 
aes oe ase tas 471,26) 197,992 70,807 135,319 134,097 72,029 18,503 7,063 
957: Jan, : 79,32 482,853 194,461 72,029 147,581 142,821 76,789 16,994 3,770 
| Feb. «ssees 194,461 485,040 473,376 206,125 76,789 152,289 155,168) 73,910 17/333 4,238 
Mar, +++. 206,125 509,798 501,266 214,657 73,910 158,221 157,090, 75,041 17,471 = 
_1956: Mar. +++ 165,526 483,104 468,629] 180,001) 58,890, 154,826 153,212 6),014 13,631 2,938 
t 
27. Supply & Demand of Paper and Pulp 
4 Pulp (long ton Paper, Western Style Cardboard & Japanese Style Paper 
eas ® Mouth ans = ( ) a (in 1,000 a (in 1,000 pounds) 
- a Tae - Rages - - - - - 
Son Paper Deliveries| In Stock tent Deliveries Satan, In Stock erin Deliveries pee In Stock 
1956: ae weee{ 184,043 97,032 91,995 24,162) 292,566, 290,281 9,634) 186,122; 486,380] 474,429, 22,178 169,177 
ct, sers| 194,874) 104,686 89,080 24,770, 311,805 302,956 10,701|  134,270| 516,072) 497,693 23,656 163,899 
r Noy. +++ 193,408 102,357, 91,393 24,423) 302,640 299,203 9,234) 128,472) 508,858] 492,274 23,470| 157,013 
we Dec, ++++/ 196,853, 192,988 92,616 25,672/ 303,659, 302,847 10,111} 119,664, 514,396) 501,439 23,307| 146,662 
957: Jan. e++-| 187,748 190,202 84,868 28,350 293,609} 295,808) 7,96)| 109,595] 496,411) 485,474 20,306} 137,293 
Feb. ++++| 188,790 99,042 88,182 29,016 266,400} 298,238 8,640 99,033; 507,112) 494,975 22,411) 127,019 
Mar, +++-| 203,373) 109,294 94,685 24,819} 324,618] 313,074 10,498] 100,079 559,072) 523,039 23,811) 130,250 
1956: Mar. «---| 179,059 £6,510 86,267 22,611/ 285,249] 272,542 9,572; 167,114] 464,266] 439,793 19,795} 217,711 
28. Supply & Demand of Soda and Ammonium Sulphate 
(In metric tons) 
Year & Month Ammonium Sulphate : Soda Ash Caustic Soda 
Production | Deliveries In Stock | Production | Deliveries In Stock | Production | Deliveries | In Stock 
1956: September -++reseres++| 192,580 159,754 163,680 31,325 30,579 7,395 56,352 49,023 10,924 
October se+eseseceee++| 200,932 181,530 175,240 32,603 31,931 6,571 59,738 51,477 11,267 
November «seeesseeses| 196,687 133,408 227,912 “34,327 32,584 6,665 58,993 50,473 111614 
December-++e+esesesees| 198,843 159,845 261,451 35,352 34,930 5,443 59,262 51,321 11,022 
4957- January .s0rcecerssacesd| | 181,721 209,503 230,611 35,702 31,278 8,184 59,315 51,547 11,251 
Repruarydesssscavoncens| = 172j075 194,209 201,370 33,070 31,923 7,675 56,835 51,203 9,253 
Mich vcctvccnestaames-|| 172839 235,321 129,701 24,386 32,656 7,566 69,950 54,346 7,565 
MOGGEMarch ssrcciidectsscsss| | 189,695 187,128 100,65 31,766 30,486 3,853 49,227 41,911 8,023 
29, Supply & Demand of Cement 30. Supply & Demand of Rubber 
(In tons) (MITL.) (Crude Rubber tons) (MITI.) 
i alia Se —. Deliveries |, Month- ~ | Produe- | Deliv- | Month- | Delivery | Stock 
Year & Month ead oe E X Home | Total end Year & Month tion eries | end | Rates | Rates 
Haaee|, meio | Export, | cates | Tot) wf. Stocks | A) _|_(B)_| Stocks | (By4ay | (=A) 
1956: Sept. «++, 1,175.8) 5.8 204.9 990.8 1,194.3 2374.6 10956: Sept. +++ 9,244 9j642;— 3;318):_ .. Sie eee 
Berpieess| 4. 156.5) 6.0] 134.8, 1,078.6 1,218.4) 311.7 Oct. +++« 9,692 9,612 3,326 100 35 
Nove=ec| 7 1,171.0 5.8 154.2} 1,051.5) 1,205.7) 271.1 Nov. ++++ 9,264 9,036 3,657 97 39 
Dec. «+++, 1,175.4! 6.7) 154.4 980.5, 1,135.0, 304.9 Dec, +++ 9,500 9,659 3,457 102! 2 
1957: Jan. +++- 1,019.4 5.3 159.1 890.2) 1,049.3 269.8 1957: Jan, +++ 8,801 8,834 3,481 100) 40 
Mebrree sel) © <.158,5 6.0) 16).2 970.5,  1,189.7| “291.8 Feb, +++ 9,723 9,668 3,577 99 37 
Mar. «+++| 1,293.8 8.8 190.3, 1,135.3 1,325.6 251.8 Mar, «-+s| 10,562; 10,403; -3,811 98 26 
| | 
1956: Mar, +++2| 1,062.7 1.9\ 123.6 «959.5, 1,088.0, 279.4 = :1956; Mar. ++++| 7,722 7,632, 3,810 9a 49 
31. Department Store Sales (in million yen) (MITI) 
SS — ——————————————— ———— “Tease. aiotg J > TOutside , Gift 
No. of 3 Sundry Provi- Dining 4 d 
By Month Total Clothing hold : Services Store Others Certifi- 
Stores | ope aan eaigitchs Utensils ie Ge en omg Sales cates 
1956: November ----| 167 | 23,524 12,943 3,864 2,631 | 2,992 | 608 199° (- 9 en 269 || ~—=-199 
December +++, 168 | 52,571 | 27,156 | 8,734 5,213 9,873 | 792 249 29 | 525 1,530 
oo 171| ‘17,226 | 7,752 | 3,650 1,866 | 3,006 | 593 146 18 | 194 | 210 
Pabiuary esa) 173 17,596 | 7,983 | 3,784 | 1,991 | 2,927 | 555 147 16 | 187 237 
Aare tieweeentre 174 25,978 | 12,602 | 5,580 2,674 | 3,782 | 818 223 22 276 | Ail 
Pil! ssinns,antel 174 23,904 | 11,158 | 5,290 2,815 3,269 | 717 227 21 247 || 301 
1956: April »-++-+s.| 169 | 19,620 | 9,068 | 4,445 2,066 | 2,928 612 178 | 18 | 304 222 


Year 


& Month 


Total 


| Japan’s Burden 


America Administrative Agreement out of ‘‘defense expenses.”’ a 
sources as pelagic fisheries, Japanese territorial waters, foreign territorial water 


includes o 


or according to the article 25 of the Japan- 
ptional cargoes in exports and imports from such special 
s, and high seas in Imports, 


: U.S.’s Burden al 
Sa 5 SIRE 28,732 os 21,880 7,352 es mat 
ASy : 13,282 934, 
BAODGs Au pustiviselelsis\caelsls eel sieinrs 29,93) . 24,930 5,000 2,593,282 pieae 
a ee eee cee ee aaaoa «| |SS«' 4083 1,000 2,537,685 - 1;959,4 
October «esesees 33,894 23,894 19,000 2,571,579 1,983,295 
November -+++ee 28,311 ~ 23,311 5,000 2,599,890 2,006,606 
Deccaher “peasants. 28,113 23,113 5,000 2,628,003 2,029,719 
TE Ipkiness goosn00o0dGo0006 24,526 17,859 6,667 2,652,529 2,047,578 
February «e+csessccscsace 24,734 14,734 10,000 2,677,263 2,062,312 
Mach. ootaaswenennense 23,596 18,586 5,000 2,700,859 2,080,908 
1956: March ++oveceseseeeceees 30,407 21,720 8,687 | 2,862,222 | ~——_— 1,828,513 
34. Exports and Imports by Value . 
— Value (In $1,000) i Value (In million yen) 
: Year & Month Exports | Imports _| Balance Exports | Imports |. Balance : 
TONGA otalineniniac cacacccrics cise 2,500,636 3,229,734 @ 729,058 900,229 1,162,704 @ 262,475 
25,546 
1956; October seessesesesesene 233,811 304,773 © 70,962 84,172 109,718 are sy 
Nowlahee on casoerdeseen 216,061 __ 281,990 © 65,929 77,782 101,516 @ 23,734 
December. ++++seeeseeees 271,772 318,539 © 46,767 97,838 114,674 © 16,836 
1957: January seeceesesecceees 109,005 327,975 © 158,970 60,842 118,071 | > 57,229 
TG ghetay, DoDOGanDOOROOaNG 213,253 344,161 © 130,908 76,771 123,898 @ 47,127 
March +esssesccssecceecs 274,387 392,953 © 118,566 98,779 141,463 © 42,684 
Ase) GogaandcosnaoodK0s 224,556 433,031 © 208,475 80,840 155,891 @ 75,051 
Misy chonoadonnonmanangen 237,053 451,431 © 214,378 85,339 162,515 © 177,176 
HORGSE Maviine <setisiemeceesmiane 194,944 | 271,746 | © 76,801 70,180 97,829 © 27,648 
35. Exports and Imports by Settlement Area 
(In 1,000 dollars) 
Exports Imports ‘ 
Year & Month = 
Total Dollar Sterling ee Total Dollar Sterling Aa 
1956 Total.-..--++-- | * 2,500,636 1,095,272 906,457 498,897 || * 3,229,734 1,725,151 1,057,476 447,020 4 
1956: August «+--+. 215,809 96,655 76,336 42,818 || ** 289,389 145,459 134,322 39,588 . 
September «+++ 205,194 91,263 73,509 40,422 || ** 258,986 141,972 84,100 32,008 
October +++++s 233,811 106,427 84,402 42,982 || * 304,773 117,896 91,028 35,845 
November «+--+ 216,061 100,699 80,962 34,400 | * 281,999 161,378 86,96) 33,649 
December +++- 271,772 120,845 108,755 42,172 || * 318,539 183,949 99,305 35,273 
1957: January ++++++| * 169,005 78,817 67,563 22,625 || * 327,975 177,263 116,861 33,851 
February+++++- | * 213,253 89,368 94,058 27,668 || * 344,161 194,536 118,351 31,273 
March+++e+++- | %* 274,387 124,275 113,028 24,046 || * 392,953 296,073 149,118 ST762. 
1956: March+-+++++« 223,862 86,753 81,703 55,401 253,275 120,595 88,189 44,490 
36. Foreign Exchange Receipts and Payments by Month 
(In 1,000 dollars) 
Receipts Payments 
Year & Month Balance 
Exports Invisible Total Imports Invisible Total 
1956 Total«+seccsecscceeee 2,402,241 822,521 3,224,763 2,470,199 461,229 2,931,429 293,334 
1956: September +++++e+eee 187,968 68,839 256,807 207,036 30,908 237,945 18,862 
October +s+esceseeee 215,857 73,504 289,362 221,399 42,648 264,048 25,314 
November -+++++++.. 197,863 71,958 269,821 234,695 34,593 269,289 532 
December +++sseseee 205,820 80,370 286,190 231,868 42,213 274,081 12,108 
1957: January oeesseeesess 218,714 65,974 284,689 261,759 37,011 298,770 @ 14,082 
February «++eseseseee 212,506 64,160 276,667 278,269 61,618 339,879 © 63,211 
March ¢+s++eseeseees 226,859 72,895 299,754 302,741 51,285 354,027 @ 54,272 
April 223 663 74,606 298,270 301,699 53,381 355,081 © 56,810 
1956: April seseeeseeesese| 209,919 | 65,730 | 275,650 _| 181,926 Ms 38,738 220,675 54,975 
Notes: The yen-base contracts in Table 32 are those contracts with the Japanese Government pays f z ew 
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37. Ex 
ports and Imports by Country 


(In million yen) 


Countries 
Le ee, Seg eee 
os a xports = 
otal | 
j 1956 | Sa Feb. M im 
y Total Ex 1957 are TS) ports 
e ports or Imports ae 1957 me Dec. I 
‘ oe ’ a ‘ an, 
= 0 Asia Total «+.- 3020 97,838 6 j 1956 1957 Feb. M 
i £o Korea Se oan ioe bei 267,98 0,842 76,771 Oo | 1957 tone 
Ss Chee eee OT 00h e# 1203 ther 227 ‘ 98,779 | 1,162,704 . 
B £ Pea isles ce 24049 1,767 IDI 195,191 1008 : 114,674 | 118 ; 
; ‘ Hone 5 visfels cvs'e/ecaca 2 , 5 048 924 151 28,917 27 ,071 123.89 
4 Riactiece eV atatbla meals ee eae 2.718 Spe Bete 2,230 | a 33,494 35 , 98 141,463 
hy seta siete s cistsie ’ 4 1633 g 1,546 , 1667 | 
—, Seutheast Asia ie eel aene Ske gt anais| 2,650) 2,50 ae 
: S st Asia Total ------ 606 : 4,650 | y ,590 370 
: aa ied Nam -++eseee ae oe 24,689 apie 2,492 oe ots i “ee ears 
£ Malayan Un BOE OODOONIGOD or ae 1,372 ae 20,109 vine 2,021 en 935 oe 
0 See eee 5652 ye pices. Oe es a ae 2,011 nll 
es Shit siies Mee. ae sen 614 nee 2,745 2,820 septal Pic sda : 2,677 
0 ee tne eee: 22,286 | 2,828 rt ine altel ree rg pence ae co hee ee 
Ind 4 OLNEO Ae eos aia'/s 7981 2°39 1,278 2 554 = ,641 817 45 ? 21,766 
e £ aoa Pa bc Sa a 266 1323 1,623 gay 2,585 | 38,986 3,44 es + 8 
me Burmassssssseseeseesees 27,282 | : — 35 844 27229 | 10,933 Rees 2,695 r ee 662 
pe Paki sescsieeericsece g 18,057 ee, 1,905 5 13 40 42,033 Sonne 1,656 , 42 3,823 
£ s antanm eer eaias eee 37,907 ,076 27114 7423 2.299 10,997 7 3 3,525 ,688 1.458 
eee Hae ee 33; giaia| «S175 pee | ieee pase 961 3,508| 3,249 
$ eescece 8.733 555 202 5,175 4.209 | 15,254 921 3,347 1,272 1354 
e.g Nearicon ae ctses ose 1,158 302 308 a 37,229 , 277 453 2,895 rics 
; ray SE ae ee 1,06 Ryne sees gare ari 8,045 bs 1,752 
> eA NAE| ta R Smee cose 423 481 786 ner” ae ae piperidine 
‘ ars absence ae has 521 1.183 1,145 641 108° 7150 2,568 
. Se ea ey Pye oe 261 pe 945 Pee 483 , 269 
Berea iste etetere tate be 49 mh 75 
xr Jodanes scope ne 2290 318 bee 262 an 1,216 802 nth 801 eens 
$ Syria fle eS aaa aoe 4 494 551 | 49,784 0 230 565 i 
Lebanon Ri he a 1,893 $5 4 12 15 14,609 oie 4,134 i 201 214 
E sees 857 tory 17 ae 59 || 378 ae 1,533 ae 6,017 
£o ‘Seed Total). ves 58 | 25 306 1i8 | 81 - 4 1,587 2’ 857 
w eee ies eats | Y 
x RE eee ee a 9,193; 4,8 Zs 152 | 408 ee 29 = e 
F United a eae a eee 321 315 8,049 19.4 5 4 1 = 
ee et aes 22,749 ee a ee eee Pe age 7,079 Ps — 
alos AAC ROOR Or 7004 | als 
8 ae & Trig Gabere 9,646 | sh 552 Fi 172 1,486 | 2,508 "125 10,937 11.51 
£ conomic Uni | Se 42 021 2,85 1,018 > 302 512) 13,320 
Pa ok Saale te pielsfevata 5,141 “| 262 ae I 23,969 139 125 226 oS 
West Germany ++ : 3 ; a pti ne 268 $5 | 4,261 ned 3,066 3 a 231 
a eceee 2.106 350 \| ws 4 ’ 3.3 
$ East Germany -+ 106 1,571 1 ee 446 ae 4,180 ; 86 477 "787 
$ Switzerland See 1,568 , 1,441 3 ar 1,774 26) 704 
ee BEd cc. reek 3,566 = att aaaek ore 676 1,389; 1,572 
7 NS ae seeseeees| 4,974 | ans 188 = ey 2,141) 4,304 757| 1,147 
0 Norway ++++++ seca 6,005 196 | 2 320 33 2,858 iy 4)455 
£a Finland ie, 45 527 237 pe 483 gt: | 5,043 é 4 1 ? 
Austria «+ ae, 595 57 6 388 | 2 of 5,456 374 64 4 
GE» =: Ti 59 is 20 265 | =e £1 5 12 
Sha Ort 658 134 ee 1,280 mee. : 19 Bie 526 
WonH Amer? 209 93 | 14 = 13 
$ erica Tat 101 52 is 16) 20 
3 Canada ee al scccee 224,301 16) | 148 I 557 13 oral 201 244 
$ Og ie eat pe ee le | 347 2 120 me 83 
Mexico ae 195,590 2,139 1199 17,638 23.064 || 15 23 34 17 
3 misipiaieere aie 27548 | 19,375 41°75, 2,030 166 ) 516,063 37 45 
5 , ren 
$ Cuba «++. zee ye 14,404) 17 ae } 51,885 Sel 54,731 
$ Panama + aa eee 1,266 | - 187 134 | 383,254 pipes 5,101 eS 61,179 
3 ae, 17594 | 148 af | 46,119 ee 45,104 aioe 3,801 
2 See do ee: 2662 bps rol £6 A ier 9 3,807 ae 53,647 
eeseeeee 438 | 8 | aT < 38 - ? 2 
$ South: America <t | Y 64 ae 131 ey ’ 92 1,406 685 7082 
0 Pera a, sacoes| — 48,273 | | Sy 55 | 698 1 : 8 ce 628 
oe BEAD, eee, vos 3,010 3,797 2,021 99 Sl 90 = 254 
$ Argentina ee Bae 16,256 287 590 2,077 | 3.449 2 ws, 89 52 
Chile «--. cle neil 14,016 1,981 3 413 3 45,960 | - 5 
be eee 228 oe 494 | tenes pee 2,009 
é Africa Total --- ; 126 256 | 126 | Dr bee Ws ee "562 2,820 5,515 
£ Egypt +++++es a aaa re 4 ass Fpl hes oe 506 656 | 1,462 
‘ Nigeria & Ghana AKO 37741 19,435 11,827 | | 1,698 oc 628 852 2,228 
; Liberia His a ae 26,621 | 835 | 178 11,767 18.406 | 34 | 89 684 902 
é Belgian Con se eeeees 81.223 | 2,224 | 1.633 257 | 75 i 26,520 | 314 ane 
Briti ZO seeevseees ? 12.896 ? J3 1.49 26 15.5 2,722 
£ ritish Tamarac 1,261 709 7,674 495 | 1,604 905 | 300 1,853 ) 
Union of S a nus eves 6,017 191 6,634 12 224 | | 405 798 3.57 
outh Africa --| 12. | 1,054 | 137 115 moe 484 22 1,155 1 3 
: Australia & Oceani 465 1,618 | ne 669 | ne 58 coal 31 a 
é pieced Gacy Total+«| 18,227 : 1,269/ 1,474 | 5,630 Hee 5 g 7 
: cee ae 11114 1,265 | Ae 76] 9,t92 | a 268 = 19 
: oo ome, | Starfe oieiate 2'138 851 487 | 15272 | 1.405 || | ane 889 Be 482 
0 rere ran) A aa ame | at 158 ee ren Lies totise |) Mane “oh 868 
$ renchi Oceania seeeeceee| 387 165 | 125 | 175 | 112 89,426 | oh 4 12,874 ' 
ek ee oa ck 45 | ae 1 ae 16 3,387 | 081) = 11,128 0,522 | 15,076 
A Se 3 47 | 4] 381 371 | 35 8,851| 13, 
525 mn 2 | : 19 6,187 15 > 326 Si 
) acelied weeees So ope ie 
| 58 =) 555 
d es 4 15 ree 297 seers 
: ——_ : aa 7 


Source: Finance Ministry. 
Note: 0 denotes open account area; Oo are < A d Area A and 
Pp 
> ar 
? a5 ? g a, 
$ d ] £, sterling are $ stands for Specifie B 
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38. Exports by Major Articles 


(In thousand yen) 


| 1956 1957 
Articles Unit Total January | February | March 
Volume | *Value Volume Value | Volume Value | Volume | Value 
PO Od Mretcleis\s\e-cvslalelsleisials G/e/a's' el’ sivialeininlsicvels = = 63,797 — 3,426,108 — 4,261,291 — 5,880,16 
Fish & Shellfish -<+secsusssncmeecsies m.t. 196,489 43,427| 11,986] 2,396,623) 16,847| 3,088,563 21,578| 4,626,70 
Canned, Bottled Fish +++++++sseeeeses S 108,259 32,181 5,988| 1,557,766 5,825} 1,684,307 8,614 3,193,841 
Cereals seccececsccees eoreeeeeees — — 970 — 42,265 | 42,974 = 25,925, 
Fruit & Vegetables sers+esesseceecees m.t. 127,118 9,963 6,489 409,418 8,208 466,570} 5,194 404,95 
Sugar & Sugar Preparations ++++++++++ — a 798 ne 23,717 = 22,266 hs, 25,13) 
Tea svcescecccccccvescverccecssceeee| 1,000 Ibs, 22,579 2,035 1,700 124,848 1,685 140,843 1,642 138,567 
a & Tobacco -ereresecccecesecs — — 959 — 41,709 — 161,276 — 222,501 
VETAQZES secceeccsesesecscsecscsces — — 664 —_ 31,851 — 29,495 —" 41,82 
Tobacco eeccccccccccccsscscccccesens as — 295 — 9,858 — 131,781 — 120,604 
* 
Raw Materials: <s cess oaian sie saiecnven - =| 34,197 —| 2,245,061 —| 2,425,268 —| 2,744,6938 
Lumber -+++ssereeeseeeeserseeereeee| cum, 546,344 10,257] 41,052 585,905] 27,770 542,945, 29,730] 583,899 
Textile, Fibre «esesessesseeeeeeee++| 1,000 Ibs, 68,821 19,876 4,537| 1,338,827 5,674, 1,423,288 8,557, 1,649,293 
Raw Silk -+ssseeseseseeccccceeees . 9,957 15,046 663| 1,040,554 596 939,912 653| 1,026,529 
Fertilizers & Mineral Products-++-++++ _ — 192 — 15,167 — 19,554 — 14,102 
Animal & Vegetable Materials---+-+-- — _ 3,000 — 250,461 — 257,666 — 274,404 | 
Coal Peirolcam (ene ioeerae cece aces — = 4,060 a 156,223 z 221,713 = 121,804 | 
Roncal Saye aciabls Oils se soars wees a af 8,918 —| 265,684 —| 1,652,955 —| 4,266,151 : 
Peter es Morress cane mcrresecan ee 5 = 7,813 288| 157,108) 16,300| 1,448,885, 44,300 3,987,309 
Cod-liver Oil- oralajetetatelalohslerelsisisisistelersyeyere! or 3,962 1,862 320 152,272 284 140,856, 288 265,745 
Vegetable Oil -sssessccccccccccecces » itsal 1,070 1,345 199,989 1,383 292,008 3,034 370,526 
Chemicals, Drugs- oe vec e cece nessccesecs = = 38,403 =a 3,282,911 me 4,013,965 =s 3,922,907 4 
Pharmaceuticals terns eee eeeeeceeees = =| 3,765 = 277,376 — 264,161 — 466,157 
Chemical Fertilizers ++-+-++seessee--- m.t 919,490 17,923 100,388 2,012,280 103,282 2,388,189 £6,721 2,037,498 
Manufactured Products by Materials ---- = = 461,491 —| 29,872,983 —| 39,681,167 —| 44,668,330 
Rubber Goods «+++0+-+s+s+screcree. = = 8,290 —| "429,381 —|) (a12 405 —| 1,025,606 
at A Inner Le Beets sis m.t. 17,230 oe 897 ; ee 1,790 , eat: 2,170 ; 880,311 
slehiahe reign tistatousye _— — — 32 a= 9 ~- $58,452 
Paper & Related Products-+-+++++e++.| met. 113,85) 10,389 8,786, 826,141 9,629 1,015,315 13,153, 1,287,702 
Textile Yarns & Fabrics sesssseesees — _— 249,585 —| 16,441,621 —| 22,684,171) —| 25,739,552 
Woollen Yarn ++sssievessee«nae000| 1,000. Ibs, 7,276 4,918 441 320,911 800} 566,432) 1,144 825,409 
Cotton Yarn +++++esserereeseneceee ” 27,294 9,448 2,345 817,378 2,298 708,205, 4,077 1,278,374 
Keron EY -BATalysieiessiainlsisiaie's ets oie's (stale ate “s 18,591) 3,253 1,151 205,702 1,658 301,417 2,233 400,548 
Spun Rayon Yarn +++e+e+eseseeees - 35,526 5,778 2,946 496,495 3,858 650,446 3,050 485,56) - 
. ae snes seneteecceescecesee| 1,000 8a. yds Sarheey aes 92,656] 7,151,598) 117,325, 9,040,742) 123,793) 9,546,508 
2DOROSCOUCR SOO IG SAOTG ” ? D5 3,823 648.830 4.359 796.971 4.974 864.205 
Woollen Fabrics ++-++++++++0s00+0. > 22,328) 12,017 1,320 665,538 27068, 1,078,410 2,870| 1,601,598 
rtificial Fibre Fabrics «++++eereses Ay 1,165,827 79,867 62,459 4,307,26) 7,908 7,205,894; 112,240 7,372,834 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products -+++++. — == 41,241 —| 2,716,359 3,154,073) 
Gementie corse cee cca saan a sieea m.t 2,111,670) 3 : 003 4 ore 064.973) 5) se 
72s es Se eae ~~ rages ee 196,162) 1,203,891; 172,385. 1,064,973)  237,280| 1,502,166 
Clinawere sisis a ’ — 356,085 — 447,908 = 508,113 
he oo a] URE o> 888,220) 8° ho AS a 
GAT Giiseieinlerssase cle aialacwterale(aie)sisterera etaia.e kg 24,581 B49 iy ain ee x ae £39,679 
Base Metals See es erase eeeeeeseseeesneee a" ; —| ye eon aos; 002 8,215 poueee 8,205 622,667 
: 98,497 —| 6,186,093 7,470,568 
Tronke Steel caisien steric tons m.t. 1,290,540 80,420 63.537| 4.732.952 vel «6 162°719, —| 7,633,687 
Steel Bars & Shapes «+++-+.e+s-- a 239,337 8,903 pee cae ee meets pre ss ihe: be ae geee 
atta tae (ungalvanized) --.--- ” note 1,685 10,337 751,428 21,865 1,563,746 167595 1 ihe 
Rea rae oe caren ” apt ie 282 112,039 190 85,139 1,878, “193,938 
Lessee eee eeees esse ee eeeeees > ,413 ; 485 720.554 276 459 57S a6 
iguana ene reas ‘ 10,221 2'687 ‘ soe Saa,626 
79,197 1.302 110,883) 27 
Metal Products-++-+eccessssscccceves — —_— 23.872 246 2 : 2 | 5 86,694 
3, —| 1,370,647 —| 1,756,162 —| 2,157,799 
? ? 
Machinery & Transportation Equipment -- 2, = 174,095 7 
Machinery (excl. electric machines) -- == — 41,945 es sn ghee aa eae —| 25,928,081 
Metal Processing Machines .-+-+.++ = — 981 ax , 35.817 a) ? 58922 5 4,000,121 
Textile Machines & Parts+.++--+++- — _ 13,203 a 1 047,266 mi 853,921 ms Seg 
Be hie Machines & Parts -++-+++ss0. oe. = 14,231 ai 1.076.725 = 1 180,658 s me = Me 
eetric (Machines. wssles'e bcc sate caw _ oo 18 293 ao ? d ae iy ? ms 1,355,115 
Gen. Motors, Trans. & Alternators +> = = 2397 ap Beet te4 | 1,604,652 = 2,386,932 
Electrie Bulbs -ssstverssessinasens.} )2{000 pedod -ames-440 2078 “| Se nh > ae ce —| 187,001 
Transportation Equipment «+--+... == see 113'3857 19,342 190,854 16,184 159,056) 26,758 256,841 
Railway Rolling Stock .......e.ee- _ — 10307 ' 10,070,786 —| 10,805,656 —| 19,541,928 
Buses »“Uracke wctestaaiaties ac cepa: unit 1,541 2'900 ye atte =e Se pa’ 812,619 
Bicycles & Parts + Mii a gees 124 227,183 264 271,366, 934 327 647 
Ships <0. "icce-sasdeeec sc tee eae 786 owe —| 207,848 SS —|  230}469 
: 3,590 83] 8,444,236 g2| 8,758,456 57 17,869,278 
Miscellaneous «+.+.e4. 
Bysisieseisiele siatereretviere = = 111,221 —| 6,352,949 — 8,58 
AMETA Relais 'eicisicie's wieieie se siciereie eine i 3 , paid 1,584,427) ya 
Pee... ee a 395,857 3,041 22,170 161,738 33,994 247,616) 38.611 pS ae Fe 
eas -- 19,951 —| 1,063,577 —| 1,463,142! ; Ray 
Livestock, Pets et —— 
5 GIBHELC,, | <isisis 0 c\sinicums amieee — ae 
Bere GopdG eas cnnsnccsssssccocash ae ss 147 | 32,210 pau 9 82,184 i 5,326 
2,946 = 210,798 ae 274,026 19433 
Total Exports «+--....s... ft: ms, oa 
2 = ee ee 900,229, __-—| 60,841,705 —| 76,771,066 —| 98.779.334 
Note: Figures of group total include oth I i a oe as 
others than represented, Figures for value are rounded under one thousand, 


Source: Customs Division, Tax Bureau, Ministry of Finance, * In million yen 
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39. 
: e 
; Articles = Imports b 4 
y Ma 
Uni i jor Articl 
ood nit 956 = cles 
4 ible racteeiens Vol Total 
rice sere eneeene olum — 
4 ear Lea ae et & barley, a . = el *Valne Volu January 1957 (In thousand yen) 
A Seaia Wy a Pepedicat << ehh oo Brinn Pa th bla TES oe 
: verage Rie aa slelateiauitte & Gesececece ” ? 3730 ? ume | 
d “Gpenty. polar Ber ut A Spe Stee 0 45.8 1000. lb 1 ree bp ir 206,739 ee aoe | Volume vee 
r eevee ecescece A Gimgee ne oe © . 8, ~ 7730 ? 1 295 cc Val: 
_ Raw Materials nave Sete] eee ee sas 108/089 vse 4 Miata aos 288 = 
Hides & i ase ss maaan ’ 73 = 7412 3,995,05 2,976 7116,226 1 —| 13,32 
- 50°" Deke ae We tees: Slee Sy ea pe earl Me 392/664] 20872 8,018,490 
ie eee a a anes = ae4 om, 371,528 865 opie Pe 1088-361 
c. Oil cae [ sieteeeneneeneeceeees m.t. A —| 615.744 328,555 = a Hee ane 
; amas ee Pee ee a Ae 2 56770 10,995] - —| 63,52 a 629/718 —< Bele 
Pra sees Seiae ore Gis 678 pece ” « m 6.022 3927,779 fs 3,949 
ce ere oe Sate Oe 3 9,284 6,748 ? 958 A 4A ? 
HALaens Rataiatnicictais 1 2 4,391 285) 65 2.782 
aes ts + Aa Fe i Fae sans ” eee pe "059 550,522 6,402 pore an i 
; rude Rubber Siaistaietaratateta.acers eeee ” ean 780,551 103,409 4 peer se tee 6,992 74,426,714 
vatex +++ te eeeeene yay ” ’ © 9726,871 7 aoe, * 927 
seececeees eo eeeees 71 3,04 o61 ’ 21 5,66 348 
_ pe es aN) 5 1397054 20473] 79°99 278163 ares 4879415, 1 ‘s26 585,051 
‘ Gork eres eeeteeeeeees f 106 _ 381,883 199 2 3 = 57 09,486 4,676 
Sadr gd os oe Spin A oe ” oe 26,457 13,015 o3a0) 202 on Brgy 605 5,148,517 
-—?p ca nad ba . Peer ke chet 2,017 9,862 2 3,051 Bees Spaoee oes 1,752 58,924 
Pulp & Scrap es eee iT em 764} 8,100 1,227 542,288 ete evan ase 125,263 
Fib pee Toe emits ma eae 910 e361] 1205 2,729.6 bee Rea. 
weatde Textil see et. ,015 29 186 =a 218,687 ,205 26 3699 12 668 3,611,340 
‘ibs er 3 CSc cememes se ae 9,180 "830 192,390 ee 1,326 pg re ae 3,045,293 
ohne ee ees ***+| 1,000 Ibs = 11,295 905 ee aig One Sa 992 223,812 
a PS Re a om F eer 2,061,544 iad ees regs vars 27452,616 ia Sherr 806,822 
Waste aoe oe ereieiae sia eng. * © ” 1 324,294 ore ope 190.218 ED TAS Fa ape eee ean eae 
ott soc eseeeee 49 19 , 24 20 2 h 
Siete a eee : reer 172,940 ee 256 Mela ae oe —| A 0 
4 ( seeeee 3s 3 2,515 23,067 q 020 8,071 225,748 
F ae cnet Nee Acaaievaca 45,89 915 : 14.58 25,84 ’ 159 
; red ea setts eeeeee : 125/043 ame hee. 40701778 1567247 589987,924 yeti rene 
: bateewee Tee 218 3838 , 773) 147 ,769,11 1710 option 
Manila ee eee eee .- ” 895 9 5.22 94.619 854] 17 lll 156 14,343,9. 
emp < Ret Mees = 17,286 ,061 2 7220 404. 8.392 ,013,423 ,490 171 9943 
esacces 2.52 6,345 p91 a 20 140,36 ? 81,402 
Fertilize soecees ” 9,769 pee 10 1,003,738 6,723 5,991 1296 16,316, 
Series Non-metallic Mi ” 26,913 i ae ie 290°857 26,084, 1 ig e . ae "210/418 
Ue Deepen oe “ 69,503 mae 4,982 i) it! pee ee 654.572 
ee =, 8,856 ees 3 494 i ee 10,678 1,197,668 
ee ay pees es. We cioanltie tees nario] 6774 111,717 fi ee 
int ae tank eee PY gran 
Iron Ore & Metal Spas: se teeees ” Pe eee ieee 96,748 2,839,245 403,574 ACS 125,073 
Scrap Ir eee seeeee sececeee ” 33,388 ? 140, 068.99 ean ‘ B17. 
tae eeecoes 2,34 3918 ? 3 12 3,113 7,455 
ee osces * 93,615 7846 675,9 5,065] 1, 3,716 
woe pe sere 5, ee 164376 77590 599,072 ae ogee cal tee 
ee eke ee teteeees 1 ae 496 52,7 1,191,617 145,271 313 073) «11,121 1,376,8 
. seeneee 4 ? 2 886 121 74 
Pe eee | Merosan eo] Sera 2aui ei] 10141420 eos ae vic eine 
Boe tine ae ee 6 tl eas 11'789° 58 999 272 746 
Vegetabl erials+++++ sipreniiess ” 55,142 2 165 1,789,59 9,418 999,752) 1,2 i 23 
et atectale eeeteiyeia - 403.90 6,135 ,002 2 091 214.6 4,531,199 ,227,036| 2 5,019 
5 oun sees ,907 64,9. 9717,391 658 126 64 8,757 
aieien. 6s ie 2.195 7949 ? 186 9,963,4 6,252 650 
Coal & P Sapee 206,574 ’ 31.22 676,306 051| 3,574. 12} 328 5,214.7 
etroleum - — aA 3,307 7220 1 53.74 3,574,722 »D52 1 7753 
oS laa ancy a = 2'902 21,846 ie ae 567,685 239,704 0,639,663 
Anthracite ++ ++ eee shee o 3 3,724 = ate. 45 492 156,014 103,859 Ease 
Bituminous (f Tcisty@aleiae eieis's CQO mi = Ae 04 es 882,541 49,280 aS ee 
 eelraer wate “a coking) ++: ans re 3,821 168 148,553 024 oe 184,741 22,190 ee 
ru eee as ” i 3 — 530 =e] 2 
oe: ties ee Ar 4 ind aes 528,835 17,877,067 ,019 al 214,863 
Gas Oi setae eeeeeees siciae ses -l, 963,026 26 74,07 5,168,943) 2 —| 16 319,686 
Hea 4 ea AO tes ante Fr 15,130,332 ey oe 572.776 £68,806 ers 
Vv 5 se eeeeees 7. = 
ace aS ee ss 11,596,911 Hs 1, jareyres i228,514 Baca: spOs ate 398,246 21,144,975 
Biivolen excl. greas cr ecceees ” »782 2 3065,9 »295,027| 1 3,942 2,81 : 71 274 »872,859 
m Coke DS ” 106,761 652] 13, 81) 7,922,338 ,422,607| 12, 0,522} 284, ‘ 550, 
Ti ee 3,164,79 1,112 oe Sete ares 2,599,031 4,946, 2,0 aes 
Anim eeeee ” ’ (94 25 = 9,883 »282 GS Mi 1,764.44 ,020,692 
anal & Vegetable. Oils os eae Se ote si ghy Ra ie 12997486 16,919,409 
Vegetabl ts & Oils -+-- rama Zi 2,489 5,905 os 1088 206 789 47.153) 1,521 538,078 
UO ila avicisine cae BEE car _ 28,838 peoielt pe 4,241,859 13,528 32,223 
Chemical eerceeessee mt. 105 ‘a 12.112 359,908 Jn 190.126 434,999 159,519 
s, Drugs + on 05,957 115 ,169 514 49 5,51 4,770,178 
SoA OO 34.02 8,046 = 617 214,625 1 515 205° 
Manufactured P A a ae 3,732 7,989 s 861 1,328 me 
Hides roducts b = : 1,658 26,516 = 88 3,295 
Rubb , Leathers & F y Materials - foul 5 , 241.616 8,604 6 7,351 
P er Goods: UIS*sesecee > a 8,789 is 1,214 74,444 — 1,117 
aper & Rel Bee ws coos pai — 4.57 171.509 8,372 2 »245 
Textile ee Products 2 ecu in.e. 4 id iz 56,040 ,570,222 :% 5 3,523 bias 
a aes soee bs et ple teh tid ie f m,t, ae iss et 19,734,001 cag i ae 
n TR Bee. : = 1,308 g ad 88,8 _ —| 6,25 
Nonferrous M AA 5c) ER . ae ae 214 pn oe zi 14,281,898 252,045 
Ha Sane ae . 597,073 4,591 ee an = 27,519 —| 15,203 
Machinery & uae 4 ee ey | gra'ere 26 39,809 Ms ag ee 
M. : Trans A ” 497 149,543 73,676 267 ee. he 97,924 
E achinery (excl ne Equipm 64,576 21,904 139318 9,238,249 sae 49,169 43°34 
ore re oe ectric eke Ta ie Bee 6,548,777 177,808) 12 See 4 Ret 
ransportation “8 else cisia,siesie'e ee ca = _ ; 2,689,472 169,345 ae 184,044 765,908 
: ‘quipment «+: oes she a 58,021 , 17.463 ,828,713 ,044| 13,3 , 

M seeees 3 se , 5,14 165,27 ,376,061 
2S Serger ae : = _— ie 5,054,205 ? 7,048 omen 8,817,208 
estock, P. AOE OD ONTO OLIN sail 49 = 5 3,809 — TK 4 ? 
See ports Pie etc, seseceee eevee rt. 11,073 ex eee “4 5,903,814 ,908,853 
OOdS eeeee eerecoes a= 218 4,354,418 ares 
a Weteerce sniarets - = 11,517 787,700 is 399,790 aa Seer 

_ — = a = - 2 5 
ete aus Reyne 149,636 “650"480 
aa yee a age 
rs ae 24,835 ry =| 
162, 1704) 2 4 ? I on aey 27) 1,167,281 
8, 070, 837 e dss 14,664 
— 123, 897,892 140,411 
‘ie 141, 463 tie 


_ Total Imports - 
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40. Spot Quotations on Tokyo Securities Exchange F 
= ves Au- 1957 
thorized sisi eee =— || 
Paid- ivi- Paid-up)| Divi- ; = 
Names of Shares oe hel ie May June Names of Shares Capi ey aesd. May Suna | 
bt a oe In mil-| iy. | 15% 
lion se High | Low - lion yen High | Low : 
Mining % Ba 3 = Coal & Petroleum DA ie ee =| * =at 
Mitsubishi Metal Mining-+---- 2,730 18 116 98 103 Nippon Oi] eccsssccsceecevees 4,500 15 117 92 107 
Nihon Mining++++seesesecccee 5,670 18 118 80 91 Showa Oi] cccesccesesscesces 2,550 20 140 114 137 
Sumitomo Metal Mining --++++ 2,145 18 109 90 91 || Maruzen Oi] sesecceeceeseees| 2,625 20 194 146 175 | 
Mitsui Metal Mining «eeecece 2,400 18 120 O9 105 Mitsubishi Oil «eeeeseeceeece 2,400 20 202 164 189 | | 
Mitsui Mining++++++seeseseeee 3,000 10 119 78 98 Toa Nenryo Kogyo «seseseees 4,738 *56 | 176 151 165 
Mitsubishi Mining++++++eeeees 2,700 12 123 89 103 Mitsubishi Chemical Ind, «+++ 3,966 15| “139 104 120 
Sumitomo Coal Mining --+--> 1,200 12 125 $0 113 - 
Pirdaway Mining’ «+qeester ace) 2100 12| 112] 100] 105 Rubber, Glass & Ceramics 
Ube Industries ++seecsseceees 6,000 20 141 113 121 Yokohama Rubbers ssseeseesee 1,000 12 230 190 219 
TeikolkulOil mene ueetereene set) 21000 12] 167) 101] 145 ae res ae DOOCOOCGIOGOC ee ie a te le 4 
ini Perce cccccescccs 142 119 125 ippon ee ASS eeeecsceces 0 
Dowa Mining 1,500 25 4 Fi, Clee ee 57000 43 aps 115 = 
Foodstuffs Twaki Cement «eescccccesceses 1,000 26 330 270 282 
Nippon Suisan -eseeseceesece 3.500 15 05 We) 85 Onoda Cement eeecessceseces 6,400 16| ~ 109 94 103 
Nippon Flour Mills ..+-+e.e. "864 17 111 100 110 Nippon Toki scsesescesecceee 520 25| 205 178 176 
Nisshin Flour Milling -++++++- 1.000 16 130 123 126 Nippon Gaishieessecsssccceees 500 23 234 1¢6 205 
Dainippon Sugar Mfg. «+++++++ 790 25 162 197 152 6 
Taito ws eels ce ele lele cleleate + sisi sis 300 45 305 256 276 Metal Industries 
Meiji Sugar Mfg, «esseesecees 500 30 157 127 149 Yawata Tron & Steelesseeeeees| 15,000 12 77 70 75 
Toyo Sugarsssesesecesesscece 366 30 166 171 18) Fuji Tron & Steel seccceceeses| 13,000 12 74 67 V2 
Japan Beet Sugar Mfg. «++ee- 675 20 142 108 124 Kawasaki Stee] seeccsceecsces 6,252 5 71 68 65 
Morinaga Confectionery +++++- 750 20 167 148 154 Nippon Kokaneesssseeseseeees| 15,000 15 79 70 73 
Meiji Confectionery -++++++-+ 840 20 149 128 429 Sumitomo Metal Ind. «++eees. 5,000 12 o4 70 80 
Nippon Breweries ++++++++sees 1.825 20 151 126 129 Kobe Steel «occseccecscceeece 7,968 12 66 56 6) 
Asahi Breweries++++sseesceees 1 825 20 165 147 alent Tokyo Rope Pe cccccrsesccces 485 30 213 175 199 
Kirin Brewery+++++sessseseeee 1845 30 195 181 184 Japan Light Metal «+eeesseese 2,995 15] (188 15) 16) 
ale Shuzo sseecesecssccens 3.927 20 100 84 88 Toyo Seikan «esescseeseseees((A) 800 25] 1,245} 1,125} 1,100 
apan Distilling «+++seceseseee u 5 55 57 é 
Honen Oil Mills -cecceceeees an a a 124 129 ib 2 Machinery 
Nissin Oil Mills -+++.s-eee.. 750 25 111 101 110 Hara ME pgs) sieieicieinicieieisicisisiciciejcie 6)0 25 209 165 186 
Noda Soy Sauce++-s+seceseceee 800 25 2230 202 215 avons Seiko sil at Bebe k dea 800 15 186 148 16) 
TAGET AE DEE o oc eepeL cca 2.296 25 291 183 198 tse Bessey +2 **o4 ts * Dae 6)0 20 202 155 1723 
Nippon Cold Storage ae ae ‘ 27000 16 114 97 100 OVO Seiko seeccccsssccsesece 70) 15 128 104 158 
Textiles - os Machinery 
Povo Soiininge teres. kee es itachi Ltd, seseseseseeesees! 15,000 15| 198|:-112] 100 
Ranenatacks Spiining seceeee 5 Ww) ue on st Tokyo Shing: Piccmicns aa 9,588 15 97 82 130 
Dai Nippon Spinning «--..... mre ic 110 o6 on Mitsubishi Electric ++++essees 5,400 15 118 £8 110 
Fuji Spinning ----...... eles 3000 18 106 05 LS Fuji Electric Mfg.ss+essessees 2,400 15 140 117 123 
Nisshin Cotton Spinning ++++++| — 3’5g9 get bai). 17d ondsg | ee ee ee 12} 120 e6| 104 
Kurashiki Spinning +++++-++++. 2'600 25 115 08 108 Nippon Electric +++++eeesseeee 2,000 15 128 105 118 
Nitto Spinning ++++++++seeeee 1,700 15 81 72 74 ; ; 
Ohmi Kenshi Spinning-------. 2.000 10 67 53 58 ‘Transportation Equipment 
Japan Wool Textile «+++... ss 2'56) 20 139 116 122 Mitsubishi Shipbuilding & 
Daito Woollen Spinning Bite te 1500 18 99 86 85 Engineering eoeeereecoseccces 5,600 12 113 83 90 
Clea Textile tan foreee ss ays Te Bo | BO Ba meegitembigets a peiens Ess rae Gass ama 10] 110} 78) 90 
ipatitouunRavonastessese se ce: een oa 149 101 131 Mitsui Shipbuilding & 
Toyo Rayon «+++: ee te 6000 os 208 200 aie Engineering a\6 a(n ecelathlslaiejeiniaiee 2,240 15 122 95 104 
TehseRayonwseeieeen Sn cn fe A aan 58 118 er eS Mitsubishi Heavy Ind. Reorg.++ 5,600 12 127 og So 
Miisabishi“Rayoretsks osack<s Sey a5 a8 fie 411 Ishikawajima Heavy Ind,+eese- 2,60 12 90 70 72 
Kurashiki Rayon *++-ssesesee 3.000 15 145 199 125 Nissan Motor +e+eseseessceees 4,200 15 151 108 121 
Asahi Chemical] «+--.sceceeces (B) 3,675 22 446 390 402 Isuzu Motoresssesseseseeccees 3,000 16 119 o5 201 
Paper & Pulp ; Precision Machinery 
Kokoku Rayon «++essecosecs O 3,000 12 68 56 59 pipvon Tem Coe eeerecesees 465 15 140 105 121 
Soe Pulp oscecsescccscccece 2,610 20 130 113 115 anon Camerareseccccsecesace 800 25 162 145 149 
ippon Pulp Ind, +++csscesee. ‘ 4 _ 
Kokusaku Pulp ++++++sseeeees Aa oe a8 es ms oe Mane agers Industries 
Tohoku Pulp e+-seseseccscces 2,028 20 116 101 107 aati efi sas Suter 590 23 130 112 114 
oF Fene Aistelalalelsielalevelolafeiaraisie 1,600 25 254 SS ae ippon Musical Instrument... 45) 18 188 170 175 
onshu Paper+eesseeeesececs ° 2,000 i i 
Jujo Paper ssseseeeces eseeses| 1,120 a aa on ae Mi be Companies 
Mitsubishi Paper Mills -+----| 1,080 15 99 32 86 ede hi ShcA eeerseiceisicesial= U1 7ob 20) 169)|\eu LLG h ee ae 
Hoknetsu Paper Mills ++++.... 900 to] 71) 60d GL aeteaenencaee ee eee 14} 126 90] 101 
Caer eerevecccccces 2,430 26 262 229 239 
Chemical Industries 
Real Estate 
Toyo Koatsu Ind, ++++seseeeee 5 5 5 stout 
Nitto Chom Indy -sccessseeval —o’sep|’ OT Sage | ade ae oe eed 15| 407|  235| 358 
Showa Denko <t+sseascleanaase> 4-400 15|. 170| 18 isi (O tetetra Weal inueu kate ihe 18} 231| 182) 20% 
a @hemicalleeteetrrs 4,000 1s| lee) 13 119 NE le ae! CCCI IC LS) 12) 33 233) 255 
in Nippon Chiss i cece 5 : A ota 
Nissan Chetaical thes eee ace 1 an o = o T pe & Shipping 
Nippon Soda -seeseeesesesese| 1508 el <ddo peti, (elie, mien eee) eee 13) 126 |», 121] “Tis 
AOVON SOC alain siere.n a areralevevetecieiain ’ A okyo El, Express Railway «. 3,000 13 101 5 
: . 1,200 15 105 74 84 Nippon Express «sseseeees 111 0 105 
Toa Gosei Chemical Ind..++++- 2,400 20| 149; 118| 128] Nippon Yus ae ae aS 288 2 ee 
Electro-Chemical Ind, «ssseese 2/944 20 143 115 194 ete < HSER Sarees tem cieisie seat mall S00 — 62 59 id) 
Sitmcied Chemical Ind. «<cssc Ee ee ee a - ee hosen Steer cn iors 7,690 a 55 42 45 
Mitsui Chemical Tad eee 1,690 15 156 417 ace ae : psd ip Bee ee nccccnces 6,000 12 81 57 61 
Kyowa Fermentation «++ecseees 1,399 18 143 11 1290 li ages Steamship +++ssssees. 5,500 == 70 5) 53 
Dainippon Celluloid +++++.s.. 2,000 15 93 3 78 Merouhient Shi, Ray eeeee, sae ots e's 8 71 51 57 
aed Chemical Ind, eesesees 800 20 117 87 04 ipping e+eeeeses.e 4,800 8 78 53 B7 
ANKYVO eeccccescsesescscescecs 
aaa en es a att ue 139 Warehouse & Entertainment 
PHAROS. oa. is ccsa0. Bean i) 108 Mitsubishi Warehouse sloieieieeisie 690 12 121 97 1 
Konishi , 18 139 U7, 122 Shochiku Motion Pictu ye 
<onis iroku Photo Ind, ++++++ 1,800 12 86 67 68 Nikkat 3 RE citieisis 1,848 15 125 118 129 
se === eee Labels AISU sere esesresesesssces 3,287 5 76 47 6) 


Notes: (A) 590 yen shares, 


(B) 100 yen shares, others 50 yen, 


O ex-new, 


* share dividends, 
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Established: 
1941 


it 2 ws 
MInW,, 
lie ie IN ESTABLISHED: 1933 


“ere ee Recovery of crude oil and 
natural gas. Production and 
Sales of compressed gas, 
liquefied gas, petroleum 
products (benzine, rubber, 
solvent, motor gasoline, 
butane) and alloy. 


EIKOKU 


Head Office: 
(KOA SEKIYU KABUSHIKI KAISHA) § No. 317, 2-chome, Higashi-Okubo, 
Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 
President: Eizaburo Noguchi " 


Head Office: No. 2, 1-chome, Marunouchi, { Cable Address: 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


i “TEIKOKUSEKIYU TOKYO” 
Refinery : Marifu, Yamaguchi Prefecture 


FIRE ...... «MARINE 
TRANSIT. . . ACCIDENT 
AUTOMOBILE . . FOREST 
BURGLARY. . . LIABILITY 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT FOR POWER PLANTS 
AND SUB-STATIONS + ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT FOR CHEMICAL AND 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY - ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT FOR MINING, MARINE 
AND RAILWAY + W.H. METERS, 
MEASURING. INSTRUMENTS AND 
REGULATING APPARATUS-HOUSE- 
HOLD ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 


N ISSAN 


FIRE ¢ MARINE 
INSURANCE CO.,LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
2, 1-chome, Shiba Tamura-cho, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo 


Fuji Electric Mfg..Co., Ltd. 


Cable Address: 
“DENKIFUJI Tokyo 


HEAD OFFICE: 
6, 2-Chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


eee EEEeeqeeEEEEEEeqeeEeEeeEEeqeEeeEEeEEE_ Eee WU 


Butanol, Acetone, Alcohols, 
Plasticizers, Acetic Esters, Streptomycin, 
Distilled Spirits, Ete. 


4 


President - - - Benzaburo Kato 


Bira’s Eye View of Hofu Factory 
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Head Office: 

Daiichi Seimei Bldg., 

9 1-chome, Yuraku-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
el: (28) 1511 (10) 


MMMM 


Factories: Hofu, Sakai, Fuji, Morioka, 
Nishinomiya, Setaka, Tokyo, 
Tochigi, Tsuchiura 


KYOWA HAKKO KOGYO KK. 


MUI a 
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; Nihonbashi-Edobashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
‘ Tels 27-2551. 2561, 2571 Cable Address: STEELFUJI TOKYO 


AMAICHI 


ECURITIES C0, LTD. 


Brokers and Investment Bankers 


Your orders for both Japanese and 
American securities are solicited 


Free information available 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, 


Tokyo 
Foreign Dept. Tel: 67-3992 


NEW YORK OFFICE : 
111 Broadway, New York 
Tel: COrtlandt 7-5680 


THE ORIENTAL ECONOMIST 


THE DAIWA BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE IN OSAKA WITH 100 BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 


"AUTHORIZED ‘CAPITAL ” “ ¥10,000,000,000 AND A REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE IN NEW YORK 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) ¥ 4,400,000,000 


Founded in 1880 


Trade promotion is our specialty 


ad 


Japan’s largest commercial bank 


theF UJI BANK tra. 


HEAD OFFICE: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
187 branches throughout Japan 


Overseas 


London Branch: Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London E.C. 2 

New York Agency: 42 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Calcutta Representative Office: Mookerjee House, 17 Brabourne 
Road, Calcutta-1 


